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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDraO». 



For nearly twenty years the speeches as well as the 
writings of Mr. A. M. Sullivan have been an inflaence 
in Irish politics. In many part43 of Ireland his voice 
has been heard, either lecturing on behalf of Schools or 
Churches, or advocating those Temperance principles 
which he holds to be fraught with blessings for his 
countrymen, or carrying on the propagandism of the 
Irish National Cause, the love of which has ever been 
one of the most deep and constant feelings of his nature. 
Of his speeches the writer of these lines will only say, 
that though always effective, they never were pre- 
composed, but were, as to language, or expression, 
or argument, invariably shaped by the inspiration 
of the occasion; and that he rarely took any pains to 
ensure that correct reports of them should be preserved. 
Some of the special reports written by him for the 
columns of the Nation were supplied only on the urgent 
request of his colleagues, who knew better than he did 
how much they would be apppreciated by the readers 
of that journal. His instructions to them with regard 
to the reporting of public meetings and Parliamentary 
debates in which he took part, almost invariably were 
to give all available space to some of the other speeches, 



and abbreviate or omit his- own. But many of his 
countrymen, who admired those discourses when first 
they heard or read them, have long desired to see them 
republished; and it is in compliance with that desire, 
and in the belief that in these speeches there still 
resides the power of doing good for Ireland, that I 
have brought together the necessarily slight and incom- 
jrfete collection here offered to the public. 

T. D. S. 

DecembeTt 1878. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



A I^w of the Speeches included in the first edition are 
omitted from the present collection; while additions 
have been made by including some more recently 
delivered in Parliament and at the Bar. 

JDuMUn, April, 188$. 
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SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. 



I.-POLITICAL. 

NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 

Wbxford, 8th January, 1861. 

The following speech was delivered by Mr. Sullivan in responding to the toast of 
"The National Independence of Ireland" at a banquet given to a number of the 
officers and soldiers of the Irish Papal Brigade in the town of Wexford, on the 
8th of January, 1861. To account for certain references and arguments which 
appear in a portion of this address we may mention that shortly before that time 
an eminent Irish ecclesiastic, in combating some of the pretensions put forward 
by the Italian revolutionary party, to cover their raid on the dominions of the 
Pope, had spoken of the idea of nationality as *^ an unholy dream.'' To show that 
those terms, however justly they mig^t have been applied to the Garibaldian 
movement, had no bearing on the cause of Ireland, was one of the main purposes 
of the following speech. Addressing the Mayor of Wexford, who was in the 
chair, Mr. Sullivan said : — 

It is with deep emotion I find myself called upon to speak 
on such a subject as this, standing for the first time in my 
life on the sacred soil of Wexford, ensanguined by the blood 
of men who died for the national independence of Ireland. 
I find myself at last amidst scenes which I have reverenced 
from my childhood, and amidst the brave people of that 
county whose name has become a synonym for courage and 
fidelity. 

Speaking on such a theme, under circumstances like these, 
one must feel that he is performing no idle task, going 
through no cold formality, honouring no empty sentiment. 
At what an hour in the world's history is it that' we come to 
utter and to honour a word which has become the watch- 
word of unrighteous strife. Nationality ! Who can pretend 
ignorance of the fact that men almost fear to name it who 
should be its advocates, apostles, and guardians, such is the 

B 



10 NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 

evil company into which it has fallen ? Nationality ! Why 
is it that it startles, not merely the kings and rulers of 
Europe, but those who preached and championed it of old, 
as the sacred guardians and expounders of the immutable 
principles of truth, justice, morality, and religion ? Is there, 
then, anything in its principles, or in its essence, in anta- 
gonism to those teachings of sacred authority before which 
man's fondest wishes and most stern decrees must bow; 
or is it rather in its unnatural application at the present 
moment that we must seek explanation for the fact ? How- 
ever this may be, a truth it also is, that, if a vigorous effort 
be not made even now at the last hour, one of the most 
powerful influences that ever swayed the human mind, one 
of the most potential weapons ever wielded for good or 
evil, will have been abandoned by those to whom of right it 
belongs, and who of right should have it at their side. I 
speak thus because I, for my part, believe and contend that 
nationality is more naturally a barrier of order than an in- 
strument of revolution, and that there never yet was a more 
revolutionary, a more anarchical principle promulgated than 
that which would resist and destroy one of the strongest 
instincts implanted by GU>d in the human breast, implanted 
there by Him not without wise and beneficent design. The 
idea which disparages national distinction amongst peoples 
is essentially a communism. It is an idea which goes to 
correct and impeach Almighty God Himself, and reprove 
Him for having set up between men the barriers of language, 
and willed them to form separate peoples. It is not a mere 
empty sentiment; it is an instinct of our very nature, by 
which we are attached to the race from whence we spring, 
and feel its individuality, its life and weal, to be dear to us 
as our own. It is a wise consideration of what we find to 
be most in harmony with not alone our feelings and instincts, 
but in harmony with our material interests, which prompts 
us to guard our distinct national existence, and to regard as 
abnormal, revolutionary, unjust, and oppressive, the domina- 
tion of any foreign influence over it. What rivers of blood 
have been made to flow, what wars have wasted humanity, 
because ambition and lust of conquest would fain efface these 
principles, and set down as a matter of idle sentiment this 
passion of our nature, this tectching of our reason! Yet 
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may it be said without fear of contradiction out of the pages 
of history that never yet was a distinct nationality destroyed 
with profit to human progress — ^with benefit to morality, re- 
ligion, or civilisation ; or without laying the seed of a bitter 
and bloody fruit. like every other crime, its consequence 
may slumber, but burst forth it eventually and inevitably 
will. This is the lesson which history is for ever teaching ; 
this is the lesson which the voice of the Church to which I 
belong has ever been thundering in the ears of ambitious 
princes ; this is the lesson for teaching which, with the 
boldness of Nathan, popes have been seized and imprisoned, 
and stripped of their territories ; this is the lesson which the 
dictates of justice in every breast must eternally proclaim. 
Nothing is more revolutionary than abuse of power — nothing 
is more anarchical in effect than authority exercised without 
conscience. Murder — individual or national — will out ; and 
as sure as justice sits enthroned in heaven, those who, in the 
hour of their might and of its weakness, lay a nation low, 
will drink the cup of retribution. We see it even now. The 
grim fiend. Revolution, is abroad, and he has borrowed — 
stolen, rather — as a battle-cry, " Nationality ; " and with it is 
wreaking his base ends. That which should be the watch- 
word of patriotism, is now the shibboleth of the invader ; 
that which should be the ralljring cry of authority and social . 
order — as it would be, had authority and order done their duty 
by it — is now the pretext of the anarchist and freebooter. 
There is one land at least, however, thank heaven, which 
has held, and as yet holds, its national faith, unextinguished 
by foreign oppression, unsold to revolutionary intrigue — one 
land where the national cause has not allowed itself to be 
driven from the vantage ground of moral right, and has 
always kept its foe in the position of being in the wrong, 
morsdly, politically, and religiously — reft of every title save 
that of superior force. That is the land to whose national 
independence you have just now offered homage. 

This struggle of ours, sir, is no whim of yesterday — no 
restlessness inspired by exciting theories or by foreign gold. 
The case of resistance to established native authority — of 
rival dynasties or systems of government— may or may not 
be iniquitous, may or may not be righteous ; for no one can 
define the boundary between severity that must be borne for 
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the sake of public order, and tyranny that must be resisted 
for the sake of public right; but no writer, no lawgiver, 
political or religious, has ever questioned that the domination 
of one nation over another — the forced subjection of one to 
another — ^is an iniquity which nothing can legitimatise, and 
which time does not redeem, but aggravate. That, sir, is 
our case as distinguished from cases to which it has wrong- 
fully been compared. Our nationality is no fantasy of 
fervid imagination; it is no unhallowed dream; upon it 
rests the benisons of popes and pontiffs; and for it has 
been freely shed the blood of priest and layman— -of Catholic, 
Protestant, and Dissenter. Down through seven hundred 
years this struggle has come to us, ennobled by heroism, 
glorified by valour, sanctified by suffering and tears. No 
other country in Europe but one has stood so long a trial of 
its nationality against a domination alien in language, in 
blood, and in religion. Spain did, indeed, expel the Moors 
after seven centuries of occupation, during which, no doubt, 
the alien rule seemed fastened irrevocably, and cemented 
not only by length of occupation, but by the arts, sciences, 
and civilisation by which it undoubtedly surrounded itself 
in the land, and the remnants of which to-day men gaze on 
with wonder and admiration ; but not even Spain endured 
at Saracen hands what our fathers suffered at the hands of 
England. What protest could be more emphatic, complete, 
and continuous than that by which this ancient nation has 
refused to succumb to extinction, or to accept the condition 
of a province. What means have not been tried, yet tried 
in vain, to quench in the Irish heart the passion for indepen- 
dence ! Fire and sword, penal legislation, forced ignorance, 
imposed degradation, poverty, and helplessness. 

Let an impartial observer trace out for himself this story 
of ours, and it is impossible for him not to rise from the 
record exclaiming, " Irish Nationality must be indestructible, 
and rendered so by God for a great and wise purpose ; a 
constancy of faith like this, attested through such terrible 
ordeals, is not fated to expire ; it will live, it will triumph " 
[loud and protracted applause, waving of kerchiefs, &c.]. 
Yes, men of Wexford, you by these cheers endorse that 
verdict, and yours are not the cheers of men who know only 
how to shout. I could expect no other verdict than this 
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NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 13 

from the sons of the men of Enniscorthy, Wexford, Oulart, 
Ross, and Gorey — 

" The great departed — ^the patriot-hesurted ! 
With life they parted for Ireland's right !" 

I have far exceeded the length. at which I intended to 
address you ; but I have felt the influence of the scene. I 
know I am speaking to men v\rho offer no empty homage to 
Irish Nationality — to men who address themselves to the 
practical duties of Irishmen desiring the resurrection of their 
country; men who know what can be done to serve the 
national cause by attention to its interests in every domain 
of political, electoral, or municipal action; and how often 
moral power thus wielded is potent where the odds against a 
physical effort would render it disastrous and criminal. And 
now, sir, before I sit down, let me say one word to thank the 
Wexford Banquet Committee for the honour paid me by the 
invitation to such a demonstration ^s this, for the proudly 
flattering circumstances under which my first visit to this 
ancient town has been made, and for the cordial greeting I 
have here received. I feel all this the more, because there 
is not a spot in Ireland where such a compliment could have 
higher value in my estimation, or where I could feel more 
at home when speaking for " The National Independence of 
Ireland." 



THE IRISH ABROAD. 

Rotunda, Dvblin, 18th March, 1861. 

The following Speech was spoken by Mr. Sullivan at a National Banquet held in the 
Rotondo on Monday, the 18th March, 1861, in responding to the toast of " The men 
who in Europe and America signalise the genius of our race : '* — 

You have toasted our exiled brethren; the men who in 
Europe and America signalise the genius of our race ! I feel 
I shall but express your sentiments, as well as vindicate my 
own, if I at the very start set aside the direction which 
would limit our fraternal homage to the men of two climes. 
For neither you nor I can forget to-night that not in Europe 
nor America alone, but wherever the foot of European has 
trod, Irish genius has asserted itself proudly and triumphantly. 
Least of all can we forget that in the newest outlet for the 
industry of our scattered people — ^the new America, where 
wealth for honest labour, homes for the exile, and freedom 
and manhood for the Old World slave, beckon the Milesian 
emigrant and give new scope for Celtic energy — ^there is 
growing up a vast empire, destined at no distant day to a 
glorious future. It is the home of tens of thousands of our 
exiled brethren. It is a field in which their genius has won, 
is daily winning, and will continue to win, proud distinction 
and great powers for themselves, and new honours for their 
mother Ireland. Truest of the true are they, and, though 
fifteen thousand miles divide them from the natal shore, 
amongst all her sons Ireland has none more worthy or more 
resolute than the Irish in Australia. When the power that 
holds our country in thrall struck down the purest and 
bravest of the land, and men whose worth would dignify a 
throne were sent to herd with the ruffian convicts of England — 
when O'Brien and O'Doherty, and MacManus, Martin, and 
Mitchel and Meagher were flung manacled into the felon 
chain-gang of Australia — and England galled with every low 
indignity the great souls whom adverse fate had placed 
within her power, how did those distant brethren of ours 
behave? The distinctions of party and of creed were 
banished, and every man of Irish birth and extraction pressed 
forward to lay the honour and homage of manly hearts at the 
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feet of our imprisoned martyrs. The sentiment of universal 
respect overshadowed and put to shame the dastardly mean- 
ness of British jailors ; and when a new opportunity arose 
to test the feelings of the Irish in Australia, when a vigorous 
and daring effort was to be made to tear the prisoners from 
such merciless grasp, even men who at home in Ireland 
would, by religious and political traditions, have been 
arrayed against our cause, were found generously pressing 
forward to place their worldly fortunes, their services, their 
lives if necessary, at the call of the liberating friend 1 We 
extend, then, by our own high prerogative, to-night, this 
honouring toast beyond the line drawn by the committee of 
this banquet, and, instead of honouring the men who signalise 
the genius of the Irish race in Europe and America alone, 
make it the men who serve and signalise the Irish race all 
the world over — Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Aus- 
tralia. Yes, the field is vast, and the competitors are 
numerous, powerful, and strong. Under the Southern Cross 
a great and wonderful intellectual problem is being solved. 
A great nation is rising up, and to it the Irish race is con- 
tributing the most precious of gifts — genius, intellect, stout 
hearts, and willing hands. We ask no conquest for them, 
we seek no ascendancy that would introduce into their new 
home an embittered war of races ; but we do ask that, in the 
spirit and language of this toast, they may ever be found no 
laggards, but may daily signalise themselves in all that 
honours man or enobles native land. One continent we may 
pass over, though it has seen the might of Irish genius, Irish 
energy, Irish valour, Irish heroism. India has, indeed, seen 
all this — seen Irish blood run out like rain ; but we claim it 
not. However, Ireland may rejoice to find her sons no 
cowards anjnvhere, yet she owns them not save where their 
heroism is displayed in a righteous cause. 

With far more grateful feeling, however, will you cross 
with me the wide Atlantic, and recognise in free America 
the great home of our exiled kindred — ^America — yes, free 
America — I say I hope the day will never be seen when the 
name of the land that welcomed the Emmets, O'Connors, 
and Tones, and now holds their descendants, will be un- 
favourably received in Ireland. From New Orleans to New 
York our exiled brothers have helped to build up the great- 
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aeea of that vast social and political fabric ; and I feel proud 
to reflect that they make thus no Binall requital for the 
shelter America gave them in the darkest hour of their 
fortunes. 

But, sir, we can come nearer home, and recogniao with 
pride, amongst the names high blazoned in European gloty, 
some which are peculiarly our own — Ma«Maiioii, Neil, 
(yDonneli of Spain, and, not the least of them, the aged, the 
grey-haired veteran, Field-Marshal Count Nugent, whose 
heart beats as warmly for Ireland to-day as it did thirty 
years ago, when Murat fled before him in Southern Italy- 
Yes, signalised — ay, proudly signalised — from the rising to 
the setting of the B«n, is the genius and the glory of the 
Irish race. In the courts, and the camps, and the Cabinets 
of the world, its place is the place of honour and of trust. 
Bich in all that makes the greatness and the power of 
nations, it guides the councils of State, it leads the conquer- 
ing battalions on the bloody battlefield ; while in the «rts 
of peace, alike iUustriuus in science, commerce, and industry, 
are names of victorious fields emblazoned on its banner. 
And of what a race of all others is this thus owned — in 
what a contest has all this been won ? In no fair com- 
petition do we contend. We strive with rivals trained and 
fitted by the steady and progressive growth of centuries — 
we, the children of a. race whom seven fearful centuries have 
been essaying to brutalise ; we who but yesterday touched 
the weapons of this intellectual combat. Against the fiiU- 
grown civilisation of Europe we have to contend ; we who, 
if man's fiend-directed agency could accomplish it, ought 
long since to have lost, not only the mental, but the physical 
featui'es of humanity. Scarcely a generation has passed 
away since English laws forbade us a higher intellectual 
status than that of the brute creation. In the teeth of 
savage ferocity like this — defying such mind-debasing laws 
as these — though the torture, and the gibbet, and the stake 
frowned fatally between — this people have preserved that 
genius that now soars and conquers wherever the human 
mind is tried I 

Surely a vitality like this, without a parallel in history, is 
the God-given sign of our irrepressible destiny. Little 
would it avail if we retained but the physical and geographical 
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features of a nation, if the mind and the soul were gone. 
But we have surviving thus proudly that which no sword 
can strike down, and which no chains can bind — the genius 
of our race, signalised against all odds as highest among the 
high. Scattered it is ; yet who shall say how far this may 
prove to be Ireland's advantage, not her weakness? All 
over the globe her sons are proving to the nations and 
peoples of the world her patent right to liberty. For who 
shall say that the land that can thus give warriors, states- 
men, and scholars to France, Austria, Spain, England, 
America, Australia — the world — who shall say that that 
land is doomed irrevocably to be but an enslaved province ? 
Who can help reflecting what a glorious destiny would be her's 
if the genius of her sons, now dispersed in the foreign ser- 
vices of the world, were given to the land that has a parent's 
claim ? If an O'Donnell has raised up Spain, would he less 
zealously or less successfully serve Ireland ? If a MacMahon 
has won glory for Imperifid France, think you he would be 
less victorious leading the army of Ireland? Think you 
these men do not feel as we do to-night ? Think you that 
their hearts do not respond to the wishes of our own, and 
that they would not leap high, with a joy life never knew 
before, at the thought of devoting the genius that now 
serves the stranger to the service of their own loved and 
sorely mourned widowed mother — Ireland ? Think what a 
day it would be for her, the long prostrate but never despair- 
ing, when, hastening from the four ends of the earth, came 
home to dwell with her for evermore — to serve, and guard, 
and guide her — ^to raise her up, to put a crown upon her 
brow, and the flush of life and hope into her cheek — the 
absent sons whose names now kindle in her heart the throb 
of pride. That day will come. Come soon, come late, come 
yet it will ; God send it soon. 



THE GRATTAN STATUE. 

Municipal CovNoiLf Dublin, 8th February, 1864* 

The erection of the Grattan Statue in College-green and its location on that particular 
and most befitting site are due to Mr. Sullivan's energetic initiative. On the 8th 
of February, 1864, the Lord Chancellor, as chairman of the " Prince Albert 
Memorial Committee,*' sent to the Dublin Corporation an application for a grant 
of that exact spot as a site for the intended monument to Prince Albert. The 
majority of the Corporation were inclined to pass the grant at once; but Mr. 
Sullivan, who was then a member of that body, aided by some of his patriotic 
colleagues, had the question referred for consideration to **No. 1 Committee," 
which has charge of all matters relating to the streets of the city. No sooner 
had this been done than he set to work to claim the same site f of a statue to 
Henry Grattan. He formed a *' Provisional Committee " for the erection of such 
a statue, and had an application from them for the site in question sent in to the 
next meeting of the Corporation. On that occasion he moved that this applica- 
tion also be sent to No. 1 Committee to be reported on by them at a future date. 
In support of this motion he delivered the following address to a somewhat 
excited meeting of that body : — 

My Lord Mayor — I desire at once to remind gentlemen 
who are here as representatives that the people will exact of 
them a strict account for the course that may be taken here 
to-day. It is a course, my lord, that involves, not for an 
hour, not for a year, but to all posterity, the character and 
the honour of this assembly and the city which it represents. 
We have a feeling and a reverence for College-green which 
we say ought to be appreciated and respected. The people 
of Ireland reverence that spot, and we know of no man whose 
statue, save that of Daniel O'Connell, has a better right to 
stand in College-green than that of Henry Grattan. Let no 
one rise here and say that by this vote you would cast 
aspersion upon the memory of a dead man. The question 
before the house to-day is, whether you will give away this 
site in College-green — and we all know what memories that 
name awakens in the hearts of Irishmen — whether you will 
assign away for ever that spot, to which the feelings and the 
aspirations of the nation have ever looked fondly forward — 
whether you will grant away beyond recall, for the statue of 
any prince or any potentate, this site, of all in Dublin, while 
there is before you a formal application in the name of Henry 
Grattan. Some I see here, the sons of men who stood by 
Grattan in that house in College-green, when he fought for 
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Ireland's independence. Ah, Protestant Irishmen ! there 
was a day when even the Orange lodges of Dublin sent forth 
their petitions to support Henry Grattan's anti-Union 
struggles. There was a day when an Irish soldiery, Pro- 
testant to a man, assembled in College-green, and gave forth, 
amidst the cannons' echo, that memorable sentiment which 
symbolises the political creed which I profess — " That no 
power on earth should make laws to bind this country, save 
the Sovereign, Lords, and Commons of Ireland." Yet, oh ! 
how the times are changed. Where is your nationality, 
Irish Protestants, now ? You can sit there, and say " hear, 
hear," when Henry Grattan is claimed by men who disown 
his principles ; but has the great soul that moved your 
fathers left you ? Claim Grattan proudly as your co-reli- 
gionist ; can you not be emulators of his patriotism ? Here 
we ask you to prove whether you honour him merely with 
your lips or in your hearts. Two propositions are before 
you — ^two applicants for a place in College-green. One is 
Prince Albert, ^the other Henry Grattan. For the prince 
there are many sites, for the patriot none so fitting as this. 
His marble statue is in our hall below ; but the resolve to 
erect in College-green his statue in bronze never died in the 
hearts of the people of Ireland. Had there been a month's 
notice of the intention to snatch away by surprise this site 
for another man's effigy, a long array of men, eminent for 
their political worth and integrity, would soon present them- 
selves to remind you that this site was virtually and in 
honour pre-engaged for the statue of Henry Grattan. 

Why come here and force a detestable topic on us, unless 
it be wished to wantonly wound the feelings of the people ? 
I was given to understand that the Albert memorial com- 
mittee intended to exhibit the good taste of withdrawing this 
proposition. Why have they altered their intention ? If by 
a grave error of judgment they have determined to go on and 
carry the motion by a tyrant majority, let the blame lie 
where it will; there are men here who feel how much is 
involved in this question, and they will do their duty. Our 
children, and our children's children, will look back to the 
men who gave away to the statue of a German prince a site 
which was refused for Grattan's. Yes ; we look into the 
future aa well as to the past ; and for the future «& ^<^ ^^ 
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for the past we adjure you to consider well what you do to- 
day. College-green is not now what it was ; it will not 
always be only what it now is. That is my faith, my hope, 
my prayer. Those who robbed us of our liberties, of our 
legislature, and our laws — and who now seek to wrest from 
us this sacred spot — believe it is all over with the ancient 
hope of Ireland. They boast that in a few years more those 
German figures will be quite at home in College-green. I 
do not believe it! No ; there is a brighter destiny than that 
before us ; and that old senate house, whose threshold you 
are asked to desecrate to-day, will once more gather within 
its walls, not the money-changers, but the law-makers of 
Ireland. No ; it is not all over yet with this ancient nation. 
Bowed and prostrate, scourged and chained she may be, but 
she has spirit unbroken and faith abiding — 

Thou art not conquered ; Beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson m thy lips and in thy cheeks ; 
And Death's pale flag is not advanced there ! 
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The motion was defeated by 32 yotes to 14, and a resolution was passed that the site 
be given to the Albert Memorial Committee. Mr. Salliyan at once set on foot an agi- 
tation in the city to get this vote rescinded. He had a great public meeting for that 
purpose called in the Rotundo : it was largely and infiuentially attended ; but an 
organised party of men who held some peculiar views as to the duty of Irish patriots, 
and who had distributed themselves throughout the room, interrupted the pro- 
ceedings and broke up the meeting. Still Mr. Sullivan did not for a moment give up 
the fight against '* the threatened desecration of College-green.*' He called another 
meeting in the Rotundo, one week after the first, and held it successfully. Meetings 
of the same character were also held in some of the city wards, and several of the 
representatives who had voted in favour of the Albert project were threatened by the 
indignant burgesses with the loss of their seats. A memorial from a large number of 
the citizens of Dublin, asking the Corporation to reconsider its previous vote, was 
next sent to that body. This memorial was referred to No. 1 Committee, but they, 
after the lapse of some dayn, reported adversely to it. An amendment \o their report, 
moved by Alderman John Dillon, at a subsequent meeting of the Corporation, and 
strongly supported by Mr. Sullivan and others, was, however, carried by a majority of 
eight. Before the question could be finally decided the difficulties of the case were 
increased by the fact that a letter had been received from Her Majesty conveying 
" her entire approval of the site selected for a memorial to her beloved husband." A 
copy of the letter conveying this announcement was sent to the Coi'poration by the 
Lord Chancellor, and was read at their meeting of May I7th; but still the Grattan 
party, did not give up the fight; on the contrary they proposed and carried a resolu- 
tion which practically amounted to a denial of the site to the Albert memorial. The 
Albert party did not contest the matter any further, and so the site was saved for a 
statue to Henry Grattan. 

About four years after this time Mr. Sullivan was sent to Richmond Prison for the 
publication in his newspapers of '* seditious " articles having reference to the ezecutioii 
of Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien at Manchester. On iiis release a committee was formed 
to present to him a Nat ional Testimonial in memory of his imprisonment. He wrote 
to the committee expressing his imwillingi.eBS to be the recipient of any tribute of a 
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pecaniary valae, a feeling to which the committee eyentoslly deferred. Their first 
call had, meantime, resisted in the receipt of nearly £400, which they wished to 
expend in a memorial gift to Mr. Sullivan. He, however, at once allocated the money 
as the nucleus of a fund for the erection of a statue to Henry Grattan in College- 
gieen. The movement was taken up warmly and at once by Irishmen of all creeds, 
classes, and political parties; money came in liberally; the eminent Irish sculptor 
Foley WAS commissioned to execute the statue; and on the 6th January, 187A, in 
the presence of an immense demonstration of the trades and citizens of Dublin, 
under the presidency of Lord Oort, it was unveiled by Lady Laura Grattan, a grand- 
daughter of the distinguished pati lot. In moving the resolution, ** That we do now 
formally transfer the care and custody of this statue to the Corporation of Dublin, 
in trust for the Irish Nation," Mr. Sullivan said :— 

My Lord Gort, I am glad to see you occupying that chair 
upon this memorable and historic occasion, and to see around 
you the representatives of a nation in the widest sense of the 
term. I rejoice to see here, at the feet of Henry Grattan, 
Irishmen of every party, of every creed. If this debt of 
gratitude has been delayed, to-day it is nobly fulfilled. In 
front of that ancient University building there now stands 
the third of a glorious triumvirate of " Trinity College 
men ; " and fittingly the youth of that University thronged 
through the portal this morning to surround this platform 
and testify to all Ireland that they love the memory and 
are proud of the glory of Grattan. His statue has been 
placed on the only site in Ireland that was worthy of the 
man, fronting equally two buildings with which his name 
will be for ever most proudly associated. There may be 
statues subscribed for by the personal admirers or the par- 
tisans of a public man, that hold up to the public gaze 
some remarkable career — it may be of some one whose 
military glory hid the vices of private life ; but we present 
to you here the figure of a man the beauty of whose pri- 
vate character, if possible, outshone the integrity of his 
public career, in order that the youth of Ireland, as they 
pass by this historic spot, gazing upon Grattan, may draw 
lessons of personal worth and public virtue, of tolerance 
and of patriotism. This is an age when in other lands 
principles are abroad teaching class to war upon class, teach- 
ing the lofty to forget the humble, and teaching the humble 
to hate those who are above them. Come hither. Irishman, 
if you be peasant or artisan, behold the figure of a man who, 
born in the highest sphere of society, had a heart that felt 
for the poorest cottager on an Irish hillside. Come here. 
Catholic, and if any man preach to you the hateful creed of 
religious fanaticism, bring him to the feet of GroXt^xv^ «ss.^ 
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tell him that wherever else this hideous spirit of religious 
discord may find a home, it cannot find a place in the land 
whose generous sons have enthroned to-day the figure of a 
Protestant patriot. And, Protestant Irishmen, if any man 
would teach you to feel a hostile thought for the masses of 
your fellow-countrymen who bow before a different sdtar 
from your own, come here to College-green and behold in 
the statue of Henry Grattan, your immortal co-religionist, 
this splendid Irish Protestant, who was the most generous 
protector of the liberties of his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
I have this fond and proud ambition, that the scene of this 
day may hasten the growth of a feeling of conciliation, of 
confidence, and of concord, between the peer and the peasant, 
the Catholic, the Protestant, and the Dissenter, of Ireland. 
I shall be followed in seconding this resolution by one of the 
representatives of the Grattan family, who may well feel 
to-day that, though the Irish nation may have to wait, it never 
forgets. My lord, I thank you as one of the earliest friends 
of this work. We welcome you here to-day. I have the 
honour to move — " That we do now formsily transfer the 
care and custody of this statue to the Corporation of DubHn, 
in trust for the Irish nation." 
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THE FENIAN RISING. 

Municipal Covncjl^ Dublin, 8th March, 1867. 

On the night of the 6th and the momhig of the 6th of March, 1867, the Fenian party 
in many parts of Ireland turned out in arms, and strove to get up a national 
insurrection. Owing to a variety of circumstances the project speedily failed, but 
during its brief existence it created no small degree of alarm among certain 
classes, some of whom thought it incumbent on them to make immediate decla- 
ration of tiieir attachment to the existing order of things. A special meeting of 
the Dublin Corporation was called to make a pronouncement on this subject, and 
was held on Friday, the 8th of March. A resolution was proposed condemning 
the action of the insurrectionists, declaring loyalty to the Crown, and suggesting 
the removal of admitted Irish grievances. An amendment was thereon moved, 
leaving out all reference to Irish grievances, and tendering loyal support to the 
Qovemment for the maintenance of "the supremacy of the law.'* On this 
' occasion Mr. Sullivan — who, as a matter of public notoriety, had incurred con- 
siderable animosity and odium from some of the Fenian leaders, on account of 
his public opposition to their movement — delivered the following speech in vindi- 
cation of the character and motives of the insurrectionists, and in condemnation 
of the system of rule which had driven them into rebellion : — 

My Lord Mayor, it may be almost a matter of peril for any 
man, under the serious circumstances of the present moment, 
to attempt to give utterance to the sentiments which I, for 
one, feel forced to utter, as that issue has been precipitated. 
I am not one of those who believe it necessarily lies upon us 
to rush in a moment of terror before the representative of 
Government, and fall upon our faces declaring our loyalty 
and offering our services. I feel that the conduct of gentle- 
men making loud protestations on such occasions might be 
likened to those country gentlemen in Kerry who flocked with 
their silver spoons and valuables behind the sandbags of the 
railway hotel when danger was near, but who when the panic 
had passed, strode forth in all their new-found courage to 
assist the authorities in upholding law and order. Since the 
question has been opened I approach it, feeling that our 
country presents in this nineteenth century a miserable 
spectacle to the world. After 600 years of English rule, 
England is engaged in the work she undertook 600 years 
ago. I think the resolution an admirable one as far as it 
goes. Under other circumstances, I would say it fell short 
of what the occasion required. I support it because it states 
boldly, and yet with firmness, a truth that is not l^^V^ V^X)^ 
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told elsewhere just now. "We, the repreaentativea of the 
municipality, stand between the naked sword of aiitliority 
and the mad passions of the populace, and we should re- 
member that while authority is to be upheld for the sake of 
society, the abuse of authority is the moat revolutionary of 
all influences, and that we would best repress revolution and 
conserve the interests of society by condemning the insur- 
gent for his madness and his passion, whilst, at the same 
time, we arraign the dereliction of duty on the part of that 
power which has implanted in the breasts of a kindly people 
the wild passion of despair. I know what he undn^akes 
who rises in a public assembly to attempt to vindicate these 
unhappy men in the mountains from the obloquy that is 
unjustly cast on them, whilst he condemns that in them 
which deserves reprobation. I assert that it is not true 
that thousands have taken to the raountaina for the sake of 
plunder, murder, and assassination ; in the short career of their 
insanity they have already vindicated their characters from 
these false aaperaiona. I boldly say that, while acting 
criminally against the law, yet they have recognised tlie 
moral obligations of social duty in a manner that Alderman 
Durdin's rebel frienda have never done in other countries of 
Europe. They have shown a respect for private property 
and the lives of non-combatanta such as has not been ex- 
^_ hibited by the royal forces in the island of Jamaica. I deny 
^^L that men born in Ireland, and driven from the land of their 
^^B birth a few yeara since, are foreigners. This is—be it for 
^^V good or for evD — a movement of Irishmen who were hope- 
less, who despaired of redress by more legitimate means. 
Now they are in rebellion. Why are they in rebellion — why 
should the gibbet be erected in the market-place — why should 
the blood of our fellow-countrymen fall now a sacrifice to 
Moloch? Why, I ask again, are they in rebellion? The 
culprits who ought to stand in the dock for that crime are 
not the misguided youths of this country, but they whose 
cold-blooded policy has driven them to the bill-side. 

Thirty years ago a great leader arose — the father of his 
people— -O'ConneU. He taught the people that splendid 
doctrine worthy of the 19th century — the antithesis of the 
old barbaric creed of brute force — the doctrine of the 
oight of opinion. O'Connell taught the people to 
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respect the laws, to be loyal to legitimate authority, to unite 
all creeds and all classes in peaceful constitutional agitation. 
How were his teachings met by the English Government ? 
Like the conqueror of old, who, centuries ago, flung his 
sword into the scale, and cried " VaB victis." The sword 
was flourished in the face of the Irish people — ^their blood 
was to be shed on the plains of Clontarf, because O'Connell 
called them there to reason their case in peaceful assembly 
within the lines of the constitution. The Tirries said — and 
it but echoed the Government declarations, quite as explicit 
and as truculent — " Repeal must not be argued with ; if the 
Union were gall, it must be maintained." What did that 
mean ? What did that teach the Irish people ? In that 
hour — in the hour when the English Government and the 
English press declared to the Irish people that the question 
of good government between them should not be subject to 
the arbitrament of reasoning opinion and peaceful and lawful 
influences, but to the decision of brute force — ^in that hour 
the English Government and the English press destroyed 
the peaceful labours of O'Connell, and impelled the Irish 
people into the doctrine of violence. On those who thus 
taught the Irish people to despair of and desist from consti- 
tutional action, be now the accountability of this revolt, and 
of as many as may follow it. On their heads be the crime, 
on their heads be the blood-guiltiness. For it was they who 
flung down the sword and challenged a proud and impulsive 
people to the ordeal of combat. O'Connell went broken- 
hearted to the grave ; and when the tocsin of revolution at 
Paris fired the blood of suffering men all over Europe, and 
overthrew calm reason and judgment, the Irish people made 
a feeble effort to rise in arms. We all know what came of 
that. Defeat, sorrow, suffering, more chains, more victims. 
Time passed by ; and lo ! the Irish people were startled by 
strange doctrines preached — as Alderman Durdin may wonder 
to be told — ^from the throne and by the Parliament and press 
of England. It was the doctrine of sedition, of revolt, of 
revolution. From British statesmen and British journalists 
came the most rabid incentives to insurrection against native 
dynasties, against legitimate government. Ah ! it was all 
very well to hound on by these doctrines the real apostles of 
anarchy and assassination, MM. Mazzini, GaribaL^\^ %sv^ 
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Company, whom Alderman Durdin and his fellow-lofRliets 
here and in England gloriiied to the skies — it whs aU very 
well then to laud the men of " the dagger theory," to incite 
seditious conspirators to regicide, to revolution, and fling 
broadcast over Europe the incendiary brands. It was all 
very well then, because it was the King of Naples, or the 
Emperor of Austria, or his Holiness the Pope that was to be 
destroyed. But did England never apprehend that these 
teachings would come home to roost P Did it never occur 
to her that the Irish people — hot, impetuous, Bxcitable — 
were ligt«niiig close by, and would hear these incitements to 
insurrection on principle ? We can see a wide difference 
between our Irish ca.Be and that of the Bomans. The Romans 
were not subject to another nation. Tliey were ruled over 
by a native sovereign. They were not flying in millions 
into exile or starving in millions at home. The Pope felt 
for them as a father for his children. Great Heavens ! — 
what would not the Irish do for a Government that ruled 
them for their own good alone, and not for the benefit of 
another country ! They felt all this, and they hearkened to 
the ferocious incentives ' of the English press, telling all 
suffering peoples that "liberty was a thing to be fought out 
with swords and knives and hatchets." What was the result 
of all tliis to be ? Would to God that Hungarian spectacle 
could be seen in Ireland, rather than repression on the one 
hand, revolt on the other. I deplore from my heart the 
present turbulence ; and, if a word of mine could weigh with 
the unhappy men now in arms on the hiU-sides, they would 
desist from such an enterprise. I hnve risked and lost much 
by my endeavours to dissuade them ; and I regret nothing 
less. But I will never allow that abuse of government 
which has caused all this evil to parade itself before the 
world as entitled to support and approbation, while these 
victims of despair are pictured in every foul hue. Their 
offence is great enough; the doom before them is dark 
enough ; their fate is sure to be mournful and pitiless. At 
least let them have justice ; and where are they to have that, 

■ if not from us, the representatives of their own country- 
men ? The English press, here and in England, will defame 
tbem — that press that lauded the Garihtildian eut-throate. 

- They will be called "foreigners" — foreigners! As if the 
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hapless child that has to fly, or is thrust from, the parent 
roof is a " foreigner " when he seeks again the fireside of his 
childhood ! As if the guilty parent can meet and slay him 
oji the threshold and cry out to the world that the returning 
'outcast is a " foreigner ! " Ah ! let us at least speak truth. 
Let us protect the character of our own people, our own 
kindred — for that they are. And what a people ! A kindly, 
a loving, a generous, a peaceable, a virtuous, an industrious 
people; ever ready to repay just government with hearty 
loyalty ! Behold, at this very moment, while we sit here, 
and even while insurrection is ablaze on the hills, the judges 
of assize throughout the country are everywhere proclaiming 
over virgin calendars the absence of crime amongst the 
people ! He who runs may read the lesson of all this. 
There is but one way of repressing discontent and insurrec- 
tion, not for once, but for all time ; and in the name of our 
hapless country— scourged, trampled, crucified for ages— I 
here appeal to the men I see around me to awaken at last to 
the truth that the sword will fail to settle this question. 
This rebellion will be put down — and the next, and the 
next. But the hatred of oppression will live on. There is 
a better way and a surer. Let Ireland be treated even now 
as Hungary has been treated ; let England proclaim that the 
will of Ireland, fairly, legally, and constitutionally ascer- 
tained — not the will of a class, or of a section, or of a party, 
or of a creed, but of all classes — as all such decisions are 
usually taken and accepted, shall be allowed to regulate her 
own concerns ; let us render unto England what is England's, 
and unto Ireland what is Ireland's ; and in that hour — 
in the hour when this question of seven bloody centuries is 
thus submitted to the decision of reason and peaceful equity 
and neighbourly friendship— the sword of insurrection will 
be broken for ever ; the trumpet-call to civil war would no 
more be heard in Ireland. But let the old course prevail, 
the old system continue, and woe to this unhappy land ! On 
the choice now made between these paths does it depend 
whether this is to be the last of Irish rebellions, or only 
another infatuated effort of a people driven into despair. 
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THE PREMIER ON HOME RULE. 
HoMS GovKBiiinsnr Assocutiok, Debus, Skd Oct., 1871. 
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It 18 incumbent on us at this, the first meeting of our 
Associalion following upon tiie utterances of the Premier 
regarding Home Rule, that a plain, specific, and categorical 
reply should be made. It is truly remarkable, and rather 
amusing, the joyous enthusiasm with which Mr. Gladstone's 
mutinous followers in the English press have grasped on his 
recent speech against us, and taken heart to say, " Well, 
here is a subject upon which we can follow our chief once 
more," If the verdict of the English press was to be to 
the ears of Mr. Gladstone true counsel, he would never have 
passed one of those great measures to which he now points 
as triumphs of his legislation with regard to Ireland. Ten 
years ago, twenty years ago, thirty years ago, forty, fifty 
years ago, the press of England was constantly telling tlie 
world that Ireland's troubles were all of the past, and that 
just then, whatever the period, all was perfect, all was happy, 
tranquil, hopeful, peaceable, quiet, and prosperous. 

Mr, Gladstone's first question is — "What is Home Rule?" 
He is the Premier of a Queen who is Sovereign of a certain 
country or dominion known to most children at school as 
Canada. With the example of Canada before his eyes — 
with the example of a half-dozen home-ruled territories under 
the British crown — is it to be believed that Mr. Gladstone 
is unable to understand what is meant by a country home- 
ruled, yet united to and a poi'tion of the British empii-e? 
Mr. Gladstone is the Minister of a Sovereign who is Queen 
of that great confederation rising under the constellation of 
the Southern Cross, This Association asks for Ireland very 
much what the people of Victoria enjoy — what the people of 
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Queensland, what the people of Tasmania, what the people 
of New South Wales enjoy ; and we say that a great and 
gallant nation — a race of scholars, of civilisers, of heroes, 
and of sages — ^may be trusted at least with equal franchises 
of freemen. When Mr. Gladstone asks what is Home Rule, 
we may bid him look to Canada and Australia. 

Mr. Gladstone's next point is — " What has Ireland united 
to demand, that the Imperial Parliament is not willing to 
give ?" It is to be observed that Mr. Gladstone has made 
that remark before. In the present instance he has put in the 
word " united," in order that he may subsequently say, " Oh, 
there is a minority in the country which has not united with 
you in your demand." But we may ask what measure . has 
ever been carried in England against which there has not been 
found a minority to protest ? If Mr. Gladstone's point as to 
" united " Ireland and a minority is to be entertained — if 
no measure is to pass for England till there is complete 
unanimity upon the subject among Englishmen — England 
would soon go back to the age of barbarism, and her great- 
ness would be no mor€J. The House of Commons was not 
united on the subject of army reform, and how would Mr. 
Gladstone have liked the Lords to have said to the members 
of the House of Commons : " Show us any measure which 
the House of Lords will refuse to the House of Commons 
united." Would not Mr. Gladstone have called it vain quib- 
bling ? ■ But I charge the present Imperial Parliamentary 
system as being based on the necessity of keeping us disunited. 
No nation has ever been more united under like circumstances 
than Ireland has been in demanding the annulment of the 
Act of Union. 

The last point made by Mr. Gladstone is a very familiar 
one. We should come at once to it, as it is the last effort of 
argument on the other side of the Channel. Mr. Gladstone 
argues that if Ireland is to have Home Rule, so must Scotland 
and Wales. Now I fail to see what there is of sense or argu- 
ment in that observation. What is it to us if Scotland or 
Wales become entitled to it ? What answer is it to us if we 
show that our ship is sinking because of the weight oppressing 
it, that if our vessel is lightened and saved, another will claim 
an equal blessing ? We have no earthly desire to stand 
between the people of Scotland and anything which that 
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country believes necessary for its national welfare and exist- 
ence. On the contrary, we wish Scotland well, and would 
never seek to intrude into her domestic affairs. On the other 
hand, let not the people of Scotland think that to them is 
given the right to stand between the Irish people and a 
like choice as to their own interests. What we demand 
is this — that we shall not be deprived of that which we 
believe to be essential to our welfare, because the people of 
Scotland, who never saw these shores, don't like it. I think 
the people of Scotland would be just as strongly entitled 
as Ireland to claim a native Legislature — all things else 
being equal. Mr. Gladstone asks — Why is Scotland con- 
tented and Ireland discontented ? Our case upon the Scotch 
comparison is this — the Irish people are not parties who 
entered willingly into co-partnership, and now want to with- 
draw. Theirs is not the case of men who entered with their 
eyes open into a common venture for better or worse, and 
now desire to recede from their engagement. We say to 
Mr. Gladstone: "You have by superior force and fraud 
abolished our own national constitution. We defy you to 
say that you ever got an Act of Indulgence from the Irish 
people covering your force and fraud. We never were 
parties to this enforced co-partnership— we are still in moral 
revolt against it ; " and it is upon Mr. Gladstone the onus 
lies of showing why we ought now to enter, rather than for 
the Irish people to show why they should leave what they 
have in spirit never entered. Ireland can plead her national 
cause without indulging in recrimination against Scotland ; 
but if we are driven to the wall, if we have to speak the 
truth, it is Ireland's proud boast that she can say to Scotland, 
" If you have sold your birthright for a mess of pottage, we 
have not sold ours, and we never will." With nations as 
with individuals there is something nobler than to eat and 
drink and die. There are such questions as national honour 
and dignity; they have a great deal to do with the sub- 
mission or resistance of a nation to extinction. One nation 
may take with grace what another nation would spurn. It 
pleased the army of Scotland to sell the blood of their king 
for two hundred thousand pounds — Ireland would perish to 
a man before she would follow such an example. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Gladstone makes an appeal against the breaking 
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up of the Imperial institutions of the country. Well, we do 
not propose to break up the Imperial institutions of the 
country in the sense Mr. Gladstone's remark conveyed. To 
relieve the Imperial Parliament of business which is not 
Imperial, is not to break up the Imperial Parliament. To 
leave the Imperial Parliament to manage all business that is 
Imperial, is not to break up the Imperial Parliament. But 
Mr. Gladstone has broken up and trampled under foot an 
Imperial institution (I am the more free to say this, not being 
a Protestant) when he disestablished the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland. On that day Mr. Glad- 
stone tore to pieces a public treaty, and broke up an Imperial 
institution, whatever were its merits. We can say to Mr. 
Gladstone that we are not the men who are breaking up or 
trying to break up Imperial institutions, but we can tell him 
who it is, whether designedly or ignorantly, are about to 
break up Imperial institutions. Imperial bonds and con- 
nexions. They are the advisers of the sovereign, who tell 
her to spurn the proffered hand of Ireland, put forward 
sincerely and in good faith in a wise compromise between 
a disaffected population and a subjugating power. Let that 
hand be spurned, and — ^like Emancipation, all too late for 
generosity, all too late for healing effect — ^the right we ask 
may come to be conceded. Some day, when passion has 
been too far embittered, when hate has been too much in- 
flamed, and when all over the worid an infuriated people 
are England's enemies, such a compromise may be tried, but 
tried in vain. Then, all too late, an English statesman may 
regret the hour when, by refusing the peaceable and consti- 
tutional demand made here, he had, in the result, not main 
tained, but dismembered, the British Empire. 
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Rotunda, Dublin, 10th March, 1874" 

After the accession of the Tory Goyemment to power in 1874, Colonel Taylor, M.P. 
for county Dnblin, was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
thereby vacated his seat He immediately sought re-election, and was unsuccess- 
folly opposed by Mr. Charles Stewart Pamell. This was Mr. Parneirs first 
appearance in public life. In support of his candidature, a meeting of the Home 
Bnle League was held in the Rotunda on the 10th March. At tibiat meeting Mr. 
Snlliyan delivered the following address in proposing a resolution '* hailing with 
great satisfaction the unfurling of the Home Rule banner in the county of 
Dublin by a gentleman so eminently qualified to command the popular confidence 
as Mr. Charles Stewart Pamell : "— 

No act or word of patriotism is ever thrown away. A new 
race of men has sprung up, and in the county of Dublin to- 
day the old historic names of the days of Grattan are once 
more rising to view. If we had nothing else to point to as a 
recompense for all our faith and all our sacrifices in the 
national cause, we are repaid when we see these men once 
more coming back to the ranks of the people. [Here Mr. 
Parnell entered the room and took his seat on the platform, 
amidst enthusiastic cheering.] Literally, as well as figura- 
tively, my friend Mr. Pamell has come. I repeat, we are 
repaid for much of labour and of unshaken confidence in the 
future of the national cause when we see these men rising 
once more, impelled by the example of their forefathers, and 
quickened with the spirit that animated the Grattans and 
Charlemonts and Floods and Parnells of '82. It is with 
great pleasure, therefore, I move the resolution, for by no 
one could the Home Rule banner be more worthily unfurled 
than by the grandson of the man whose name is so honourably 
recorded in the annals of Ireland. Eighty years ago or less 
his ancestor was a man whose virtues shed lustre on his 
exalted position. When the Minister of the day, wishing to 
betray and sacrifice Irish liberty, cast his glance around him 
for weapons for his purpose, and sought the men of the 
greatest influence in the Irish Parliament and outside of it to 
become the instruments of English perfidy and ambition, his 
eye fell on Sir John Parnell, the Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer; and with him every artifice was tried in order to 
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induce him to take the side of the Union party. An earldom, 
a marquisate, might have been his to transmit to our friend 
of to-day ; but he not only spurned the bribe of the Minister, 
but laid down his office and emoluments and honours, and 
took his seat on the Opposition benches as a plain member 
of the Irish Parliament, to struggle by the side of Henry 
Grattan for the liberties of his country. More honoured is 
the grandson of that man when he sits on this platform as 
Charles Stewart Parnell, High Sheriff of the county Wicklow, 
than if he took his place amidst the titled enemies of Ireland ; 
and it will be found when the polling day comes round that 
his place in the esteem and in the hearts of his countrymen 
will be all the higher because he wears no coronet stained 
with treason to his native land. I only wish that Mr. 
Parnell would bring out for this campaign one souvenir that 
graces the hall of his mansion in Avondale. It is the banner 
of a Volunteer Corps that his grandfather commanded in 1782. 
Torn and tattered and dust-covered that banner may be, but 
it symbolises one of the most glorious periods of Irish history, 
and it represents a cause that is imperishable and unconquer- 
able. AH the power of the British empire has .failed to 
destroy the principle that caused that flag to be unfurled in 
1782. The men of the county of Dublin will have to say 
whether, when all the counties throughout three-fourths of 
Ireland have dared and done so much for the cause of their 
country — whether here at the very gates of the metropolis 
treason to Ireland is to be found. We have shown in Louth 
how we can strike down a Cabinet Minister of the Whigs. 
Let the men of Dublin county perform the counterpart of 
such an achievement by showing that they can strike down 
a Cabinet Minister of the Tories. 
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House of Commons^ £Oth March, 1874- 

The first debate on the Home Bole question in the British Parliament took place on 
the 20th of Marcli, 1874. Many of the Irish Home Rule members were then new 
to the House of Commons, the general election at which they were returned 
having occurred only a few weeks before. Mr. Sullivan was one of these new 
members, and the following speech, in support of a Home Rule amendment to the 
Address, moved by Mr. Butt, was the first he delivered in Parliament: — 

Sir, — It is manifest from the speech which we have just 
heard from the Irish Secretary that the motion of my hon. 
friend the member for Limerick, has, at all events, wrought 
a remarkable conversion with at least one member of the 
administration. The right hon. gentleman has declared 
there is a great deal needed in the way of legislation for 
Ireland which he alleges this House is willing and able to 
do. Well, it is something for us to know that the Irish 
Secretary does not agree with his chief in considering our 
country to have been " debauched by legislation," and that 
he is ready to grapple with the questions awaiting solution. 
He tells us that any laws which cannot be enforced had 
better be repealed. I agree with the right hon. gentleman. 
I take him at his word. There are many such laws relating 
to Ireland, hateful relics of a bygone time, when oppression 
and persecution were free to wreak their will upon our land. 
I call upon the right hon. gentleman to keep his word with 
us on this point ; and I beg him to begin by repealing a law — 
cruel, unjust, and wicked — which has never been enforced, 
which never could be enforced, in Ireland. I allude to the 
law against the Regular Orders of the Catholic Church. It 
may be a surprise to some hon. gentlemen to learn that at 
the present moment, in this age so lauded for tolerance and 
religious equality, the religious orders of the Catholic Church 
are still under a penal proscription, and may, every man of 
them, be dragged to prison or deported as criminals ! The 
Irish Secretary will hardly say that this is a law he means to 
enforce ; it cannot be enforced in Ireland. I rejoice to find 
her Majesty's Ministers so completely committed to its repeal. 
He has very eagerly grasped at the speech of the hon. 
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member for Belfast as a set-off against the demands of the 
Irish members. Nay, he complains of us that we speak as 
if in the name of all Ireland — ^forgetful, he says, that Ulster 
is determined to have a civil war rather than let the rights 
of this House or the crown of the Sovereign be assailed. 

Sir, it is true we speak in the name of all Ireland, and 
represent, not a party or a faction, but a nation — in this sense, 
sir, and in no other, that we are a majority of the national 
representation — a majority proportionably larger than that 
which the present administration commands in this House. 
No doubt the hon. member for Belfast and friends are able 
to muster about 30 out of the 103 Irish members, while we 
number about twice as many. We make him a present of 
the fact, and repeat, that we have a right to speak for our 
country as a whole. But the right hon. gentleman opposite 
appeared to take to his heart, with great consolation, the 
promise made by the hon. member for Belfast, that Ulster 
would go to war against Ireland in defence of Parliament 
and the Sovereign. Sir, it will be well for this House never 
to need to put that promise to the test. It is a promise that 
will not avail you much. When last the House of Commons 
needed arms to defend it — ^when armed men broke into the 
Commons chamber, and when the mace was ordered to be 
" taken away " — the Parliament found no defenders in 
Ulster, unless, mayhap, amongst men like myself ; while 
the destroyer of the Parliament found help and co-operation 
from the men of Ulster to whose principles the hon. gentle- 
man has succeeded. So, sir, if this House is to be again 
broken into, and invaded, and dispersed, and overthrown — 
if yonder mace is to be again removed as a " bauble " — it 
will be a poor reliance to look about for the hon. member for 
Belfast and call up the promise of Ulster. And the Queen, 
too ! The Sovereign also has been ostentatiously taken under 
the protection of the hon. gentleman and his " men of 
Ulster." There never yet was a Sovereign of these realms 
engaged in armed conflict for his throne that he did not find 
the " men of Ulster " in the camp of his foes. Whenever. 
Englishmen chose to rebel against and drive away their 
Sovereign, how did those men of Ulster act? Did they 
back the King ? Nothing of the kind, sir, as history attests. 
The men who, unfortunately for themselves and their 
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descendants, backed their loyalty with their swords, were the 
men whose Irish principles pervade the constituencies repre- 
sented by my friends around me on those benches. It will 
, be a poor day for the Sovereign if her reliance is to be on 
the promise of Ulster made here to-night. But, indeed, 
have we not had quite recently a good illustration of Ulster 
loyalty — ay, and of the dependence to be placed on these 
threats of civil war by the " men of Ulster ? " Have we 
forgotten the threats of some of the hon. gentleman's friends 
to " kick the crown into the Boyne " if a certain measure 
then before the House should receive the royal assent ? Well, 
what came of those threats ? The bill — the Irish Church 
Bill — was passed; it received the royal assent: yet the 
crown sits securely on the head of the Sovereign, who may, 
I trust, long live to wear it without danger from such foes. 
So much for these wonderful threats so constantly paraded 
of what " the men of Ulster " will do. We can discuss this 
amendment without minding such menaces. What is the 
issue which we raise ? Sir, last night, on the first even- 
ing I took my place in this assembly, I heard a good deal 
from the right hon. member for Greenwich, the late Prime 
Minister, about " the constitution," about what was " con- 
stitutional," and what was not. It may be, and I doubt not 
it is so, that to the minds of Englishmen these references 
to " the constitution " call up proud reflections and represent 
a grand and glorious reality — a constitution that secures 
them the blessings of freedom, the rights of a nation. Were 
I an Englishman, I, too, could feel these emotions ; for well 
may Englishmen be proud of what they possess. I have 
travelled something in republican countries, and I have seen 
nothing to shake my conviction that Englishmen enjoy, on 
the whole, more of solid, secure, and substantial liberty with- 
out license than, perhaps, any other nation in the civilised 
world. But how different is the case with my country ! As 
I listened to all that was said about the constitution, I 
could not help feeling, as an Irishman, that my journey to 
England would be well undertaken if I could, even if only for 
curiosity, see this constitution of which we Irishmen hear so 
much, but which in our country we can never feel or see. 
What is it ? Where is it ? Where may one peruse it ? 
Does it include the Bill of Rights ? We have no such rights 
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in Ireland, unless, it may be, on the sufferance or with the 
permission of the chief Government official. Does this 
constitution include trial by jury ? A priceless possession, 
indeed. But in Ireland I can have no trial by jury if the 
chief official of the Government chooses to say that I have 
written sedition. Does the constitution include protection 
for property? In Ireland I have no protection for mine. 
The Lord Lieutenant is entitled to seize and confiscate my 
property without any trial or judicial procedure whatsoever. 
Does the constitution of which we hear so much include 
liberty of the press ? Ay, indeed — ^what would an English- 
man think of a constitution without it ? Yet in our country 
the press may be suppressed on barely one avertissement. 
Sir, I state the fact ; I refer to the Statute Book, and chal- 
lenge contradiction. Well, does this constitution include 
the right to carry arms? In Ireland it is a matter of 
imprisonment to have even a percussion cap in your posses- 
sion unless by favour of the police. Does the constitution 
afford protection against domiciliary visits ? Irishmen have 
no such protection, as may be seen by a glance at the surplus 
left by the late Government. I do not mean the Revenue 
surplus or the Church fund surplus. I mean the surplus of 
Coercion Bills which the present Government will find ready 
to their hands, bequeathed by the late Ministry. Does the 
constitution afford protection against arbitrary arrest ? The 
speech of my hon. and learned friend the member for Lime- 
rick city, and the cases he cited, settle that we have no such 
constitutional protection in Ireland. Does the constitution 
insure the punishment of Government officials convicted of 
illegality and crime before the tribunals of the land ? In 
our unfortunate country Government officials may violate 
the law without fear of punishment, for the Government 
will pay the fine for them out of the public funds. [Loud 
shouts of " no, no," and " oh, oh," from the Whig and Tory 
members, and prolonged cries of "hear, hear," from the 
Home Bule benches.] Again, sir, I appeal to public record. 
In Derry city and in Dublin juries have again and again 
convicted Government officials of assaults — some of them 
most brutal and aggravated. Yet in no instance that we 
are aware of has any punishment touched the offenders so 
convicted, for the Government has stepped in and decreed 
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them indemnity for wrong-doing by paying both the fine 
and costs, or else, as in the case of the Phoenix Park 
assaults, by using the public funds to so litigate the suits as 
to beggar and weary out the hapless persons who sued for 
redress. Take away all these rights and protections, and 
how much of the constitution, or what kind of a constitution, 
remains ? Yet this is how we stand in Ireland. Shall I be 
told that in practice no hardship is felt — ^that I have been 
referring to obsolete laws never enforced ? Nothing of the 
kind. The hardship, cruelty, and injustice of these coercion 
laws are felt every day in Ireland. The right hon. Irish 
Secretary asked for names, and cases, and dates. WeU, I 
will give a few, barely one or two out of a weary list during 
the past ten years : — 

In February, 1864, an old woman at Clonmel (laughter) — 
yes, well may hon. gentlemen laugh when the machinery 
of the coercion bills is turned against such formidable foes 
of " the stability of the empire " as old women — this miser- 
able old woman, who was a dealer in rags and in scraps 
of metal — a marine store-dealer, in fact — ^was arrested and 
brought to trial for having in her possession some broken and 
battered bits of an old horse-pistol. The Crown Prosecutor 
gravely pointed out that she was liable to two years' im- 
prisonment for thus " having arms in a proclaimed district." 
The magistrates, however, took a more lenient view of the 
case, and contented themselves with binding the old woman 
in her own recognisances to appear for sentence when called 
on. But, sir, it may be a satisfaction to hon. members to 
know that the wise precaution was taken of forfeiting to the 
Crown the arms — that is to say, the bits of the old horse- 
pistol seized from the old conspirator. Take another case 
in the same county. In April of the same year a little boy 
of sixteen years, who had bought at a toy-shop one of those 
large knives or dagger-blades which sailors carry, and which 
are the envy of schoolboys, was arrested and tried for having 
this — " arms in a proclaimed district." He was sent to ja3 
for six months ! Again, in the same year, in October, at the 
Thurles quarter sessions, we find a man getting imprison- 
ment for the awful crime of having in his possession seven 
percussion caps ! A more remarkable case still is reported 
at the Moate quarter sessions of April, 1865. The Catholic 
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Young Men's Society, a non-political organisation under the 
auspices of the Catholic clergy, were having their annual 
display of amateur theatricals. The piece selected on this 
occasion was "Douglas, or the Haunted Inn." They got 
down from Dublin, from a theatrical property man, the 
necessary attire for Douglas and the requisite furniture for 
the Haunted Inn. So little did the proceeding appear to 
the magistrates to bode danger to the Crown and constitu- 
tion that they freely gave the use of the Courthouse for the 
performance. But on the night of the display, while poor 
Douglas, theatrical sword in hand, was in the act of deliver- 
ing a most beautiful oration, the constabulary sprang upon 
the stage, arrested him for having " arms in a proclaimed 
district," and carried him off a prisoner in his theatrical 
costume through the streets. Well, sir, I will not weary 
the house with such cases. I will cite just one more. It 
occurred only the other day, and in the town of Belfast. 
An Italian organ-grinder and his monkey were arrested 
under the Act (loud laughter) ; the monkey, it seems, was 
the offender (prolonged laughter). Now, sir, many of us 
saw that poor monkey performing. He used to fire off a 
sort of gun, and I believe shoot peas through it. The 
Belfast police arrested him for " having arms in a proclaimed 
district." The Irish Secretary asked us to give him names. 
Well, I don't know the name of the monkey, but I do of the 
master, and it is quite at the right hon. gentleman's service. 
These things are ludicrous, indeed, but have they not their 
sad and serious aspect too ? 

Such is the sort of " constitution " which Ireland is under. 
Such a code has defenders. Why, I have listened to a de- 
fence of this dreadful coercion code here to-night ; a sort of 
defence as old as tyranny itself in the world ; a defence a 
recent King of Naples might have made for the laws that 
evoked such sympathetic throbs from the right hon. the 
member for Greenwich. The defence is, that if the people 
do not resist, if they will be quiescent, they will not feel the 
chain. Sir, "any man can govern with a state of siege." 
One excuse is that the country is full of crime and needs 
these laws ; another is that the country is peaceable because 
of these laws ; so that whether Ireland is peaceable or tur- 
bulent, tranquil or disturbed, there is always an excuse with 
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the coercionists. I may be referred to the laxity of this 
code unless in times of excitement. Why, it is exactly in 
times of excitement that constitutional rights of protection 
are really needed. At other times neither public nor personal 
liberty is in danger. It is precisely when those in authority 
feel alarm that a constitutional protection is needed for a 
citizen's liberty. And thus in Ireland our constitutional 
rights disappear whenever we need them; thus for us the 
sword of the constitution is a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare ; so contrived as to be apparently sound as long as it 
is left in the scabbard, but to break in pieces the moment it 
is drawn in legal self-defence. 

Sir, I have no doubt these things are new to the ears of 
many hon. members. I am not going to purchase any man's 
favour by flattery. I will not ofFer panegyrics on the English 
character. It has many grand and noble traits ; but, if so, 
it has many serious failings. But this I say, I do believe 
there is manliness and generosity enough in the breasts of 
English-born men to cause them to feel some sympathy with 
my unfortunate country if they were more familiar with such 
facts as I have stated. If such men there be, they will find 
us no foes. For my own part, as one Irish member, I stand 
here to declare that my countrymen will always be found 
ready to reciprocate every ofPer of the hand of reconciliation, 
and that there is no people on earth more ready generously 
to forgive and forget an unhappy past, if treated as a free 
people. We have heard of " Rome Rule." Sir, I will not 
condescend to defend my co-religionists from a charge 
proudly confuted by history. I will not descend to defend 
the Catholics of Ireland from the implied charge that if they 
secured Home Rule the Protestant minority would be sub- 
jected to a Catholic ascendancy. I say, as a Catholic, I will 
not lower my self-respect by volunteering extravagant pro- 
testations on such a subject. Let our accusers not weigh us 
according to the standards of a broken-down Protestant 
ascendancy. It is the old, old story — 

" Forgiveness to the injured doth belong ; 
They never do forgive who do the wrong." 

Need I point to the action of my Catholic fellow-countrymen 
where Catholic Emancipation put an ascendancy into their 
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hands if they would descend to use it ? Look at the Catholic 
constituencies of Ireland, municipal and parliamentary. How 
do they exercise their power ? Do they oppress or ostracise 
Protestants ? Look at my own native county, Cork, the 
population of which is Catholic almost to a man. It returns, 
and has, I believe, always since '29 returned, at least one 
Protestant as the popular member. Look at Limerick city, 
look at Meath, look at Tipperary. Ah, sir, it is the simple truth 
that the Catholics of Ireland had no sooner won their Eman- 
cipation than they hastened to share the gifts of their newly- 
won liberties with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. Sir, 
I thank the House for the kindness it has extended to me in 
speaking for the first time here to-night. I do look forward 
to a future, a near future, brighter and happier for my own 
country, and for England too. Yes ; we are tired of hate ; 
I shall be glad if we can have a spell of love. But if we, 
Irishmen, have hated, it was because of reasons that Would 
have made Englishmen, were they in our place, hate too. If 
we have been angered, it has been because you under the 
same goad would have been similarly roused. Here we are 
now in this House willing to fight out our cause with con- 
stitutional agencies. We will not bow, and we wiU not sue ; 
we will meet friendliness with friendliness ; and even if 
taunted or assailed, we can exhibit the equanimity of men 
who feel that power is with them (no, no, and hear, hear). 
I have no objection that a few of the Irish minority should 
say " no, no," and convince the House if they can that thirty 
is a greater number than sixty. Yes ; we are the party of 
strength in Ireland, and have a strong faith that we are 
going at last to make an end of this ancient quarrel. I do 
look forward to the not distant day when a Minister will 
come down to this House to announce that the time has 
come for conceding what he will then call "lateral*' Home 
Rule ; or it may be a Minister who, with more generous 
emotions, will proclaim that he comes to erase a rooted 
sorrow from the troubled brain of Ireland. Let what may 
be said now, that day will come, and with it the dawn of a 
new era of peace and good-wiU, and liberty and prosperity 
for Ireland and for the empire. 
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THE IRISH CASE. 

House op Commons^ SOth June, 1874* 

On the evening of Tneeday, June 30th, 1874, Mr. Butt mored io the Houm of 
Commons, "That this House resolve itself into a committee to tauMes the 
present Parliamentary relations between Great Britain and Ireland." In the 
coarse of the debate that ensued, Mr. Sullivan delivered the following speech: — 

Sir, — ^It is very necessary to be remembered that in this 
debate the Irish members are not pleading before a tribunal 
the judgment of which can be held to be independent, or the 
decision of which can fairly be accepted upon the merits of 
the case. To accuse a man to himself, to ask of him a 
verdict upon his own actions, is hardly to consult an impartial 
authority. And just so do we stand here to-night in this 
debate — 60 men before 500 ; but 60 men, almost two-thirds 
of the representatives of the Irish nation, to plead this case, 
not before an impartial tribunal, but before the repre- 
sentatives of the nation that has done us the wrong. I do 
not say not impartial as imputing anything against your fair 
disposition to hear our case, and judge it as fairly as men 
may be expected to judge their own wrong-doing. 1 confide 
largely in your good-natured desire to understand our 
demand ; but I do say, not being angelic nature, but human 
nature, you cannot call yourselves, nor can I, with sincerity, 
call you — being, as you are, one of. the parties in the suit, 
being the defendants in the case — an impartial tribunal to 
try this great international issue between your land and ours. 
On the very threshold, I desire this matter clearly understood 
and well remembered. I want it understood that I address 
myself not to my judges, but that I accuse my wrongers ; 
glad, indeed, to let their reply and my accusation be weighed 
by public opinion — the public opinion of the world ; but 
quite refusing to let the decision of the accused decide the 
merits of the case I plead. The front benches — at least the 
subordinates of the front benches — on either side, have, 
apparently, competed in eagerness to combat the Irish 
demand. We understand all this. It is a part of the game 
of parties. Until a cause is understood to be a winning 
cause — a cause out of the support of which more political 
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capital is to be made than out of its resistance — ^your Outs 
and Ins will each seek to fasten on the other, or each seek to 
thrust from themselves, the imputation of befriending it. 
And 80 we have seen the rivalry between a converted Irish- 
man on the Treasury bench and an English nobleman on the 
ex- Ministerial bench ; such a rivalry as many questions, once 
decried, but subsequently supported, called forth between the 
same political parties. It was all the more necessary, I 
suppose, for the noble Marquis to make such a strong speech 
against the Irish demand, because his leader, the late Prime 
Minister, in some of those oracular utterances for which he 
is famous, is alleged by his political antagonists to have said 
something which, according to the light in which it is viewed, 
might mean Home Rule, or Imperial Rule, or neither. 
Perhaps the Liberal chief is, in this case as in others, the 
prescient statesman of the future, who desires to keep the 
future open ; or perhaps our cause is deemed so weak just 
yet, that a lieutenant is put up to clear his chief of suspicion 
of favouring us. Be this as it may, I heard with admira- 
tion for its ability the speech of the noble Marquis. I think 
it was almost the only speech as yet delivered in this debate 
that really touched our case so as to call for serious answer. 
There was one portion of it, however, which was certainly 
unstatesmanlike. A real statesman, in these days, in com- 
bating a change, will carefully avoid the word "never." 
Never ! It is a formidable word. We members for Ireland 
have heard the noble lord's dread ultimatum " never," and 
are in no way disquieted. And I will tell him why. It is 
because we have heard that ultimatum, that same word 
before, in reference to Irish demands, and we know what 
came of it. So the word does not hurt us, though it may 
harm greatly the party of which the noble lord is a member. 
He alluded to what he called the almost hopeless exclusion 
of his party from office, as lending disinterestedness to this 
wondrous eager attack upon us. Perhaps it throws the 
light the other way. Be that as it may, I can tell him that, 
whatever might have been the hopelessness of that party 
attaining to office before his speech this evening, it has been 
made a bitter reality for many a long day now. He tells us 
our demand can " never " be granted. The people of Ireland 
will only laugh when they recollect — it is within the memory 
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of most of those who sit around me at tbis moment— 

r, upon wliicli not merely the son of a. 
Duke, but the son of a King, and the brollier of tlie reigning 
Sovereign, used that same ward of Catliolic Emancipation, 
and clinched it with an oath — " My lords, this bill shall 
never pass ; so help nie God 1 " said York. The Incident is 
within our own memory : the words are on public record. 
Well, the Irish people lived through and triumphed over the 
"oever" of the royal Duke; they will live through, and 
triumph over the " never " of the noble Marquis. We do 
not believe in any " never " in ihia business, as availing to 
put us down. All wo care for is to be morally and politically 
right ; and, being in the right, we face the future confidently. 
We do not come here to propo^se any novel scheme for alter- 
ing ancient conatilutionai usage. We do not come here to 
plead about a plan for pleasing a county or a score of counties. 
We do not come here to debate, as it were, a bill — that is, 
an ordinary bill, iu reference to which the House rightly puts 
the promoters of the innovation on their proof that the new 
Act will be better than the old. No ; we deny that we are 
called upon to project our claim from that level, for ours is 
not a question between counties and counties, or between a 
school of reforming theorists and the nation at large. No ; 
ours is the ancient constitutional and indefeasible claim of a 
nation to their birthright — a right which they never sur- 
rendered — a right wrested from them by terrorism and 
intimidation the most brutal, and by corruption the most 
flagitious — a right the legal overthrow of which they have 
never sanctioned or condoned, and with which they are 
to-day equitably and morally as fully endowed as before that 
crime had been done. That is our case. And what is yours t 
Two of our positions are not disputed. It is, of course, 
admitted that Ireland possessed those independent legislative 
rights which, with some modifications suggested by the 
growth of new and common interests, we now demand in her 
name. It is not denied that she was 74 years ago deprived 
of those rights, by scandalous and immoral means, by force 
and by fraud. So much, you say, is granted ; but if it be, 
then I say our whole case is granted. For, take any case 
yon like in everyday life. Take an election to this House. 
Do you not here, in this House, every session apply the 
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doctrine that corruption or intimidation vitiates an elec- 
tion? You say the constituency has not chosen freely 
or legally, and you quash the election and declare it 
null and void. Well, is the election of a single member 
of Parliament of more importance than the question of 
abolishing a national legislature altogether ? Will you tell 
me that the question of whether the Whig, Mr. Brown, or the 
Tory, Mr. Jones, is returned for a small borough to this House, 
is of greater moment than the life or death of a nation, the 
extinction of its legislature, the abrogation of its autonomy ? 
Why, you know the thing is too absurd, too ridiculous, too 
monstrous for serious argument. You would not allow a man 
to take his seat in this House, you would declare his election 
for ever illegal, for the millionth part of the fraud, corruption, 
and intimidation by which the Iidsh constitution was over- 
thrown in 1800. So we say, then, the act was vitiated from 
the first — was never legitimatised. The protests of the Irish 
nation has ever kept the claim alive ; and as you cannot plead 
against us the effect of mere force and violence by you in our 
own wrong, we stand here to-day as if the act were only an 
hour old. In view of these facts, we simply decline to occupy 
ourselves with some of the petty points raised in some of the 
speeches made this evening — as, for instance, the speech of 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, one half of which answered 
the other. He told us of funny petitions presented eighty or 
ninety years ago to the Irish House of Commons. Why, 
petitions far more absurd are presented here in our own day. 
'* Oh, but," says the right hon. gentleman, " it is only in an 
assembly like this, by coming in contact with Englishmen, 
Irish members can become great statesmen." Well, consider 
the Irishmen who rose to fame in the Irish legislature, and 
consider the Irishmen who have had this wondrous advantage 
of mixing here with Englishmen. I look across the House 
this moment to survey on the Treasury bench or elsewhere 
the superiors of the men whose names will never die. Well, 
I see an Irish Attorney-General. Once an Irish Attorney- 
General appeared in this House — he had made his fame in an 
Irish Parliament. Oh, what a giant he ! While now, under 
the system of all those " advantages " — well, what shall I say ? 
" Oh, what a falling off is here ! " I shall moderately content 
myself with merely stating that, with all those advantages of 
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contact with statesmen in this arena, we have not another 
Plunket in the Attorney -General for Ireland. The noble 
Marquis occupied himself considerably, and with undoubted 
ability, in imagining or suggesting the possible difficulties or 
inconveniences in the way of our demand. We do not under- 
rate those difficulties, though they may be exaggerated. We 
candidly say, yes, there will be many difficulties to be solved ; 
but we say their solution is not beyond the capacity of British 
statesmen. I answer all those ingenious puzzles and diffi- 
culties of the noble Marquis by the words of his now absent 
chief, who, in this House a few months ago, said that if it 
were once shown that the concession of Home Rule were 
advisable, he would be a poor statesman who could not readily 
devise the means for satisfactorily settling those details. In 
this there spoke out the mind of a statesman ; and it is com- 
mon sense, too. Let us only agree upon the other portion of 
the case, and this will not bar us long. Let us only in good 
faith and good feeling approach the question of Ireland's title 
to these rights, and many a seeming difficulty will melt into 
air. I appeal then to the House to rise to a higher level, 
and to deal with the main principles of the. question, and not 
to waste its time peddling over paltry quibbles and petty- 
details, which no true statesman believes would stand a 
moment in the way, once you found such a solution of the 
case necessary for Ireland, for England, and for the empire. 
We have heard wonders about Ireland's prosperity since the 
Union. Fallacious comparisons have been used — the Ireland of 
1 790 being compared with the Ireland of 1874 — ^and the system 
of London legislation has been coolly credited with all the 
result. 

To be sure, Ireland has grown and progressed something 
from where she stood ninety years ago ; but does that prove 
she has progressed in a natural healthful ratio of improve- 
*ment ? Why, Mrs. Harriett Winslow, the celebrated English 
baby-farmer, would be vindicated by such a line of argument, 
instead of being condemned to death for cruelty. " Here," 
she might say, " is a child of two years ; when you gave it 
to me twenty-three months ago it weighed only nine pounds, 
and now it weighs fully fifteen. It measures fully three 
inches more in length, and it can almost walk." And all 
that was true of some of the children whom she was punished 
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for starving nevertheless. Yet the child's mother would, I 
am sure, say the real question was not had the child grown 
so much, but ought it to have grown much more if it had 
been as fully fed and as truly cared for as if it were under a 
mother's care ? So with all this talk about Ireland's progress 
and prosperity since the days of the Irish Parliament. We 
ought not to compare Ireland of 1782 with Ireland of 1874 
absolutely, but rather compare the progress of Ireland be- 
tween 1782 and 1795 — when the English Minister once more 
got our legislature under his influence — with the progress of 
Ireland from 1800 to 1874. We challenge you to that 
comparison — the true comparison. Or compare the England 
of 1782 with the England of 1874, and compare the Ireland 
of 1782 with the Ireland of 1874. We challenge you to 
that comparison. I myself have made it. I have, as far 
as I was able, looked into the facts and figures of that 
comparison, and what does it show? Why, that wherever 
Ireland's prosperity was doubled, England's was at least 
quintupled, and in many instances increased twentyfold ; and 
wherever Ireland's had quadrupled, England's had increased 
more than twenty-fivefold. I invite hon. gentlemen to 
grapple with this state of facts if they can. In truth, in this 
rich and fair land of yours, the accumulation of capital 
within the past seventy years has almost surpassed compre- 
hension. Contrast it with the measure of advance Ireland 
has been able to make in chains. Men who make only a 
superficial study of this question are always profuse with 
statistics of the many excellent things Ireland has now, 
which in the days of an Irish Parliament were unknown, as 
if that necessarily discredited an Irish legislature. The hon. 
member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) was over- 
flowing with such statistics this evening. Why, I can 
considerably help him in that line. He forgot to parade for 
us how many post-office telegraph stations Ireland has now, 
whereas she had not one in 1782. The hon. gentleman 
could have made a grand point out of so many millions of 
postage stamps sold now in Ireland, and not one at all in the 
time of our own Parliament. But really, is not this sort of 
thing very small? The rule of the Imperial Parliament 
might as well be credited with the general progress of the 
world, and with all the improvements flowing from the 
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application of eteam and electricity. All the world has been 
moving in those eeventy years, and Englimd has certainly 
been proudly foremost in the advance. 

The question then is not — Does Ireland stand now where 
she did seventy-four years ago ? but where does she stand 
relatively with England, or with Horae-Ruled Beigiuin, in 
their rate of progression? In truth there is a graver issue 
than all this, at best. It is not a question of postage stampa 
or telegraph stations, or exports or imports, or more or less 
pigs and oxen, though all these have their weight. The true 
question for a Ministry responsible to the Sovereign for the 
safety of the realm, and for the contentment find happinesB 
of her people, is — "Are you governing Ireland against her 
will? Is the Irish nation discontented or satisfiod?" A 
prosperous and educated but disaffected nation is more 
dangerous any day than a poverty-sticken, ignorant, and 
discontented nation. There never was a more dangerous 
fallacy than that Ireland, if prosperous, would be contented 
with subjection. It used to be said in the powerful journalB 
of this country that as the Irish farmer and citizen rose to 
comfort, his ideas of political regeneration and his love of 
nationality would pass away. I will ask hon. members on 
my own side of the House, what has been their experience 
at the late elections in Irelaiid? Exactly ae a county or 
district was prosperous or well-to-do, tliere the cause of 
Home Kule triumphed. ["No, no!" and "yes, yes!" and 
an hon. member — " Ulsler I "] Oh ! I will deal with the 
inevitable Ulster by-and-by. I state a fact which is within 
the knowledge and experience of scores of hon. gentlemen 
here, that where the people were poor and struggling, the 
Home Rule cause was most weak and was most boldly 
attacked; whereas in the rich and prosperous counties of 
Meath, Weatraeath, Limerick, Cork, Tipperary, Queen's 
County, King's County, Louth, and such places. Home Rule 
majorities were largest, or else no opposition to Home Rule 
was attempted ; for the passion for nationality was found to 
be imperishably implanted in the breasts of the people. As 
a people progress in education and increase in comfort, 
the less will they tolerate subjection or wrong. The great 
question, then, for tliis House is — whether it is ruling Ireland 
in accordance with the will and desire of the Irish people? 
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[" Yes, yes." " No, no."] Well, assertions are cheap, being 
easily made; but what test will hon. members who have 
'' yes, yes," so ready— what test, I say, will they be satisfied 
to take ? Will they be satisfied with a vote of the population, 
as the Bonapartists ai'e ready to take in France ? Was there 
any one year, any one month or day, since 1800, wherein or 
whereupon you would have dared to take a vote of the Irish 
people on your rule in that country? Not one; no, not one. 
Oh ! but in such a case you will, no doubt, find some grand 
excuses, some great faults with a plebiscite. You found none 
with it, however, when even a base parody of a plebiscite was 
declared by you all-sufiicient to overthrow the rule of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and create this new Power called Italy. 
Well, but if you will not have a plebiscite^ what else will you 
have — ^what other way will yon seek the verdict ? Will you 
take the voice of the municipalities, or other elective bodies ? 
No ; you will find some other reason for shunning this. But, 
I say again, tell us what resort or process you hold to be 
efficacious for ascertaining a nation's will ? We, on our part, 
say, " Try it." Will you take the Parliamentary representa- 
tion of the kingdom ? At the last general election, for the 
first time, the electors, having the shield of the ballot, could 
freely declare their will. And how have they expressed it ? 
By returning an overwhelming majority of Home Rulers. 
The majority of Home Rulers in the Irish representation is 
proportionately far larger than the majority which enables 
right hon. gentlemen opposite to speak for and to rule the 
British empire. Would the Parliamentary vote of Ireland 
be taken on this question? One of the greatest of your 
public authorities in the press — ^the Times — has told us that 
the merits or demerits of a governmental rule is a question 
solely for the nation ruled by it to decide, and not for those 
who impose that rule, or for those who are outside of its 
operation. That was propounded for another case, to be 
sure, but we claim its benefit. 

If you will have neither of these tests, nor any test, do 
you expect the world to believe you when you say that you 
are ruling Ireland according to the will and desire of its 
people? No, you are not. Even in this Parliament how 
stands the case ? Within my memory there has not sat a 
Parliament here which approached the consideration of Irish 
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qaestions in a better, or with, on the whole, kindlier feeling 
than this one has ; and yet what has it done on purely Irish 
questions ? On every Irish question in which there has been 
a division, you have voted down, by English and Scotch 
votes, the constitutionally represented desire of the Irish 
nation. Take the figures. On the amendment to the address 
of the 19th of March, the Irish vote was — ayes 43, noes 
25 — carried by nearly two to one, but overborne by your 
British hundreds. On the 17th April, on the Irish Municipal 
Franchise Bill, a purely Irish question, the Irish vote — ayes 
43, noes 12 — was overborne by your English hundreds. 
On the question of Irish railways, the Irish vote — ayes 
46, noes 6 — ^was overborne by 185 British votes. On the 
Sunday-closing question — a purely Irish question, and not 
a political question at all, but an effort for the protection 
of public Ihorality — the Irish vote — ayes 34, noes 10 — ^was 
in the same way overborne by English votes. I might go on 
through the whole session ; the division lists tell the same 
story. Even in this Parliament you are ruling Ireland 
against her will, and overbearing her desires. And if this 
be so, what is your position before the public opinion of the 
civilised world ? You may ask — ^What do the Irish people 
want ? Are they not clothed and fed ? Have they not post- 
ofiice telegraphs, and postage stamps, and all the tine things 
of science and civilisation ? Are not, in fact, their chains 
gilded ? Ah ! I will appeal to the men I see before me. I 
will appeal to Englishmen, in whose breasts surely must 
survive memories of greatness, and glory, and heroism. I 
appeal to you, and shall I appeal in vain to the men whose 
country's banner once led the way in giant struggles for 
blessed liberty on the battle-fields of Europe ? I appeal to 
you to recognise the fact that there is, after all, something 
greater, and grander, and nobler than mere animal life — 
something a nation ought to sacrifice and struggle for 
besides mere bread and butter and clothing! I, for one, 
refuse to allow the question of my country's life and liberty, 
as a nation, to be lowered to the mere level of the pocket or 
the stomach considerations. Take any man in the world 
around you — ^I care not humble or lofty — only let him be, 
indeed, in intellect and soul, a man — feed him, clothe him, 
rule his affairs, curb and direct his actions, chastise his 
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children, domineer in his home ; doing, it may be, all for the 
best, as you think. Ask him is he satisfied. Ask him what 
does he want; has he not food and raiment, and perhaps 
luxuries, in the home in which your authority has displaced 
his? What does he want? He will answer you in the 
word — Liberty ! He will prefer " a crust of bread and 
liberty." So with a nation — if it be not an aggregation of 
slavish creatures, all stomach and no soul — they will any day 
prefer even poverty and liberty than to fatten in gilded 
chains. Some one has sought in this debate to make an 
argument against us out of the allegation that there is a 
more violent and extreme party behind us. The allegation 
is a fact ; there is such a party. It is the accurate fact that 
we are a third party, a middle party between the party of 
centralisation on the one side and the party of separation on 
the other. So far from hiding that fact, so far from it being 
an argument against us, we wish you to note and study it. 
We stand in Irish politics where the Deak party stood in 
Hungary ; they stood between the Imperial Austrian party 
on the one hand, and the Kossuth Separationists on the other. 
We, too, have our Deak; we, too, have to withstand our 
Kossuth party on one side and our Imperial factionists on the 
other. It is a difficult and often a painful task, this endeavour 
of ours amicably and honourably to settle this question. We 
must be assailed from each extreme. Be it so. Whatever 
the vote of this House to-night may be, it will yet be 
recognised that we have offered a proposition — for the 
advantage of our own country it is true — but at the same 
time not less for the advantage of yours also. Surely, surely, 
it were true statesmanship to harmonise Ireland's desire for 
national autonomy with the requirements of Imperial welfare 
and safety. I reject the word " impossible," which would 
throw Ireland into the arms of the party of separation. I, 
on the contrary, have full faith in the future of the cause I 
plead. This House of Commons may vote it down to-night ; 
but as long as we command a majority of the Irish repre- 
sentation, so long is your voting all in vain, so long will your 
hundreds against us be only your own condemnation. 
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House of Common s, 17th Janvary^ 1878. 

At the opening of Parliament, on the 17th of January, 1878, the Home Rule membeis 
bronght forward an amendment to the address in reply to the Queen's Speech. 
Their objection to the speech and the address was that neither of them contained 
any reference to Ireland's demand for Home Rule. They proposed therefore to 
amend the address by inserting in it a paragraph which, after some prefatoiy 
observations, went on to say—" We humbly assure your Majesty that we shall 
regard it as the duty of Parliament, in the present condition of public afTairs, on 
the earliest opportunity to consider in a wise and conciliatory spirit the natioiuil 
demands which the Irish people have repeatedly raised." To speak against thie 
amendment the Government party put up Mr. David Plunket, member for the 
University of Dublin, a grandson of that Lord Plunket who in the Irish House of 
Commons had most vehemently opposed and denounced the Act of Union, and 
who had declared that if that measure should be passed he would, like another 
Hannibal, take his children to the altar of his country and there swear them to 
eternal enmity against the Power which had so basely wronged their native land. 
From this incident Lord Plunket's numerous progeny, for all of whom, notwith- 
standing his patriotic vow, he managed to get Government places, came in after^ 
times to be called ** the little Hannibals." Mr. Sulliyan replied to Mr. David 
Plunket*s attack on the Home Rulers, and argued the whole question of the Irish 
claims in the following speech : — 

Sir, — The House stands indebted to the honourable and 
gallant gentleman the member for Waterford. His motion 
has broken " the cold chain of silence " that hung over the 
Government benches, and has elicited from the hon. and 
learned gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. Plunket) a 
speech which, whatever its other characteristics, we have 
all admired for its varied play of humour, eloquence, and 
ability. He had no need to apologise to the House for the 
time he was occupying. This is the business, and this of 
all others is the subject, with which the time of the House 
should most rightly be occupied. Parliament has been 
assembled three weeks earlier than usual, and within these 
three weeks there should be good time for discussing and 
considering the Irish question — for fully considered and 
discussed we are fixedly determined it shall be. Mr. Speaker, 
that hon. and learned gentleman said of the men amidst 
whom I stand that they were " masquerading as Home 
Rulers." The phrase is not offensive, I suppose, or he would 
not have applied it ; so I may use it too, and say that the 
thing which is really intolerable is to see the grandson of 
the great Plunket masquerading on the floor of the House as 
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an Imperialist. We are supposed to be concerned just now 
with the Turkish question. One of the crudest wrongs 
which the subject Christians under the Moslem yoke were 
made to feel was that oftentimes the children of Christian 
parents were seized and carried into the Turkish camp, 
trained up in Turkish ideas, embraced the faith and the 
banner of the conqueror, and appeared many a time, scimitar 
in hand, to wage war upon their kindred and their race ! 
Even so it has been with us in Ireland through many a sad 
chapter of our country's story. Sometimes by force, some- 
times by guile, sometimes by one influence, sometimes by 
another, the British power has been able to tear away from 
us children who bore great names, and might have greatly 
served their country ; and we have seen these converts, as 
to-night, skilfully set in the fore-front of the assault when 
their countrymen were to be cut down. Who is our accuser ? 
The voice is the voice of an Irishman ; the wit, the ability, 
the brilliant play of fancy and of genius, the rhetoric, the 
skill — ^all, all are Irish, but all are used against Ireland! 
Who, I repeat, is our accuser ? If we stand here to-night, 
as we do, upon the floor of this House to maintain in the 
face of the empire and of Europe the protest of Ireland 
against the memorable crime that robbed her of her consti- 
tutional liberties, whose behests are we fulfilling? — ^who 
pledged us to undying hate and eternal war against that 
crime? The honourable and learned gentleman had the 
temerity to use a phrase for ever notable in the history of 
his family when he spoke of men " swearing upon the altar." 
Who was that great Irishman, that distinguished constitu- 
tional lawyer, who declared that if the Irish Parliament 
were successfully overthrown he would bring his child — ah ! 
why did he not say his grandchild ? — and swear him upon 
the altar of his country to wage relentless war against that 
tremendous wrong ? How litlle did he imagine in that hour 
that to-night the representatives of Ireland should discover 
in the ranks of their Imperial adversaries the heritor of his 
great name, and in no small degree of his genius, false to 
his principles and his teachings, false to his lineage and his 
fame I But, sir, I turn from tibe man to his arguments. He 
drew for ns a picture of Ireland. Many years ago O'Connell 
was defending a sheepatealer. In his speech to the jury he 
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drew a glowing picture of the prisoner at the bar as a model 
husband and father (he was not married at all), a dutiful 
son, an exemplary citizen, virtuous, pious, industrious, 
inoffensive. At this point the prisoner in the dock could 
stand it no longer, and he exclaimed to those around him, 
" I never knew before that I bore so high a character." 
Well, sir, we have heard to-night the defender of British 
rule in Ireland extolling the virtues and excellences of his 
client; and well may the prisoner at the bar in this case 
exclaim, " I never knew I was so beautiful, so virtuous, so 
meritorious as all that." Only believe the hon. and learned 
gentleman, and there is not the slightest need of changing 
anything — ^the slightest possibility of improving anything — 
in Ireland. Everything there is already perfect in the 
matter of government, law, and administration. There is 
not, if you believe him, a more fortunate spot on the face 
of the habitable globe. It is the home of happiness, peace, 
})ro8perity, of beneficent rule and abounding loyalty. Hon. 
gentlemen opposite cheer. You evidently think so too. 
You know all about it. You know Ireland better than 
we do. You are better entitled to speak for it than we, 
the Irish majority, are. Are you? But, pray, by what 
right does your party hold those benches and rule the 
destinies of England but by the right of a Parliamentary 
majority ? In virtue of a Parliamentary majority you say 
you are entitled to speak to the world for England, while 
in virtue of a Parliamentary minority you would claim 
to speak for Ireland. But, sir, the question before the House 
is much wider, and greater, and more serious, than the merits 
of the Irish " bills " which the Government has promised. 
If it were a matter of a better or a worse grand jury law, or 
a better or a worse Intermediate Education Bill, I for one 
should hesitate to concur in an interposition like the present. 
The question we raise is that for which it may be said 
Parliament has been especially convoked. We have been 
told in the royal speech of a possible danger near at hand, of 
precautions and preparations that may be necessary for the 
defence of the power and stability of the empire. Well, we 
have come forward to suggest the wisest precaution and the 
most potential preparation which the Government could 
make. The matter is glozed over by smooth phrases, but 
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the danger that you all mean is war — a war in which Eng- 
land will have to fight for her very existence as a nation. If 
that war break out, if it be not averted, as I hope it may be, 
England will find herself in such desperate strait as she has 
not known for four hundred years. Your army, small but 
brave and fearless as ever, will behave with its traditional 
valour ; wherever it may be sent, on whatever field it may 
fight, the army of this country will exhibit those splendid 
qualities that have justly given it a world-wide fame. I 
would say as much for it even were it not composed as 
largely as it is of my own brave countrymen. But there is 
not a military man sitting in this House who does not know 
and feel the truth of what I say — that a recent memorable 
war in Europe has demonstrated that courage and prestige 
no longer compensate as largely as they used to do sixty 
years ago against overwhelming odds ; and that your army 
of a hundred thousand, or a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
would be utterly powerless before the hosts that now stand 
arrayed and disciplined on the continent of Europe. Should 
this calamity befall, should this trouble for your existence 
arise, think you that it is upon inanimate sword and bayonet, 
and ship and gun, rather than upon stalwarth arms and 
patriotic enthusiasm, your best reliance will be? Should 
that crisis come, right sure am I that amongst the Eng- 
lish masses a patriotic fervour will answer to your call. 
Throughout England and throughout Scotland it will be so, 
but will it be so in Ireland ? In the spirit of the oath which 
I swore at that table — nay, higher obligations still, by the 
duty I owe to conscience and to truth — I dare all misconcep- 
tion and outcry to deliver at this momentous crisis my 
solemn testimony and belief that if this empire enters upon 
a struggle of such magnitude while Ireland is in the attitude 
which Hungary occupied towards Austria previous to Sadowa, 
the popular enthusiasm which you will receive in England 
and Scotland will not respond to you in Ireland [oh, oh]. I 
was prepared for your exclamations, and I do not complain, 
for the statement I have made is serious, and naturally 
unwelcome ; but time will vindicate the truth of my words 
and the integrity of my motives. 

Twenty or twenty-five years ago there stood upon the 
fioor of this House a band of Irish members, struggling^ as 
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we struggle now, to persuade you to listen to Irish demands. 
Study for yourselves what was their fate ; read for yourselves 
the lesson of that time. They were voted down, they were 
shouted down, they were laughed at, they were denounced or 
derided. You had in that day — as you always have — some 
gifted and eloquent Irishman in your service to get up and 
do your work against his countrymen — to contradict their 
testimony, to tell you pleasant tidings which you hailed as 
gospel truths, while honest warnings of danger were shrieked 
against as seditious incentives. John Francis Maguire and 
others ventured to say in this House, as I say now, that there 
was danger and disaffection in Ireland. They were set upon 
angrily as almost traitors. They were contradicted and con- 
demned. This House, by overwhelming voice, declared their 
testimony untrue, and that Ireland was peaceable, contented, 
and loyal to the core. Alas ! a year or two barely passed 
when evwits threw a terrible light on all this. At that very- 
moment my unfortunate countrymen were being sworn in by 
the thousand in a secret conspiracy for armed insurrection. 
Barely a few years passed away when the crowded dock, the 
convict ship, the penal gang, the triangle, and the bloody 
lash — nay, the scaffold itself — furnished a frightful con- 
tradiction to the pleasant testimonies which you preferred to 
believe; a frightful corroboration to the warnings you 
denounced and disregarded ! What happened then ? Like 
the story of the recent Fenian amnesty which we have heard 
to-night, measures prayed for in vain in the hour of your 
tranquillity, when concession would have grace and efficacy, 
were conceded amidst public disquietude and almost panic. 
Writing some six weeks ago to a friend in the north of 
England — a fair-minded, a kindly-hearted, and a high- 
principled Englishman — ^yes, I believe in the existence of 
such men, not in scores or hundreds, but in hundreds of 
thousands — I complained of this, and asked how and why it 
was that English statesmen and politicians should thus put 
a premium on turbulence and revolt. Just look what has 
been the history of any great political measure passed for 
Ireland in our own generation. The argument of Catholic 
Emancipation was exhausted in 1801. Its justice was as 
patent to all men in 1812 as at any time afterwards ; yet it 
was resisted and refused until, as the Duke of Wellington 
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declared, civil war seemed inevitable. Was not that a 
mischievous lesson to Irishmen ? The Tithe question you 
resisted until our land was reddened with blood. The Church 
question and the Land question — it is a story of recent years. 
A land bill was passed in 1870, after passions had been 
aroused, hearts broken, homes desolated by the thousand; 
after you had filled America with combustible elements that 
are at this moment a serious menace to England. In that 
struggle you broke the heart of Lucas, and drove Gavan 
Duffy into exile — robbed Ireland of the services of a man 
whose genius and worth you have been glad to recognise at 
the Antipodes. The land bill, prayed for in 1850, waS/ 
granted in part in 1870, after the terrible tragedy of Bally- 
cohey had startled the empire. In 1868 you suddently over- 
threw the Irish Church, because, as you avowed, of the 
spread of Fenianism. In the face of the men whose warnings 
you had angrily resented a few years^ previously, you came 
down to this House to concede in an hour of alarm what you 
had refused in the time of tranquillity. Is this narration 
true or false ? Am I, or am I not, reciting facts known to 
you all ? What do these facts show ? That by some malign 
fatality, some calamitous coincidence, if nothing more, you 
scoff at men, like my colleagues and myself, who beseech 
you to be just in time. You resist concession in time of 
calm, and yield it only in the face of real or fancied peril. 
If it be not so, let some one get up to-night, and name for 
us any great national concession made to Ireland under 
any other circumstsmces. As it has been, perhaps it is 
still to be. You will complain of my words ; you will say 
I do not wwn but threaten ; and you will prefer to believe 
those who tell you the Jrish masses are contented and 
well affected, as enthusiastically ready as Englishmen could 
be to pour out their blood in your defence ; but I dare 
all risk of temporary misrepresentation and blame. I 
look into the future, and can await my vindication. Do not 
affect to mistake our position in this crisis of the empire. 
We are not so many members of a party or a section of this 
House. We are not so many advocates of this or that bill. 
We are the national representation of Ireland, here in over- 
whelming majority to demand the restoration of Parlia- 
mentary rule and constitutional government. We are 
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projecting no new proposul, like the frienda of this or that 
great reform or amelioration. We are here to cail for the 
restitution of what we enjoyed and possessed, but which you 
wrung from us by means held to vitiate and render illegal 
every public transaction between man and man, between nation 
and nation. Possession gives you no title to it; for no time 
runs against a claim asserted and renewed, aa ours has been, 
from generation to generation. Legally we stand to-day 
where we stood seventy years ago. Restore to Ireland the 
reign of law ! It is all she asks as the price of her friend- 
ship—a price cheap indeed, for it takes nothing from you 
that belongs to you. The price of her friendship ! You are 
now, in view of a terrible emergency, possibly at hand, 
searching Europe through for allies. Here we are to-night 
empowered to offer you one worth the best you could else- 
where find — the alliance, the hearty friendship, tbe enthusi- 
astic support of Ireland. I own I have deep reason to wish 
this question settled, and to see a cordial feeling established 
between the two countries before dark clouds grow darker, 
and while yet the reconciliation can be free and generous 
and efficacious. The peace, the happiness, the tranquillity 
of Ireland are most dear to me ; and I do not wish to see 
my country deaolated and destr03'ed by being made, perhaps, 
a battle-field of the coming Struggle. I do not want the 
ghastly episode of some Continental despot making what he 
would call a diversion in Ireland — wasting the blood and 
blasting the hopes of my country in a mere stroke of tactics 
t« serve his own ends. I shudder when I think of such a 
possibility ; and I appeal to you — yes, unchilled by the fore- 
gone conclusion of your unwise refusal — I nevertheless raise 
and record my appeal to you and the English nation to-night 
ti> let us clasp hands in friendship on the only terms on 
which we can be either allies or friends. Be simply just. 
That you wiU do so yet, despite your customary refusals 
now, 1 am as convinced as I am of my own existence. It is 
the time which, with your customary unwisdom, you may 
select for such a step that alone disquiets me. Austria tri^ 
your present policy towards Hungary, and changed it after 
Sadowa. I hope and pray you will wait for no such hour to 
accept the proffered hand and secure the ready aid of the 
brave and gallant Irish nation. 
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DVNDALKy 18th OcTOBMRf 1876. 

On Mondaf, the 18th of October, 1875, a meeting of the Lonth Independent Clnb, 
Mr. Nicholas Owen Markey in the chair, was held at Dnndalk, to hear addresses 
from the two members for the county, Mr. A. M. Snlliyan and Mr. O. H. Kirk. 
The meeting was followed by a banquet in the erening, at which those gentlemen 
were entertained. Mr. SaUivan on that occasion delivered the following ** aeconnt 
of his stewardship :** — 

Mr. Chairman,— The Timea newspaper a few days ago 
complained that members of Parliament on these occasions 
do not instruct their constituents. I disclaim a character so 
exalted for the observations I am about to make. It has 
occurred to me that in place of my attempting any such 
ambitious task as a '^ review of the session," the most useful 
course I could adopt would be, before I touch upon one or 
two subjects that particularly interest you, to give you, from 
a new member's point of view — an Irish national represen- 
tative's point of view — my impressions of the House of 
Commons in its composition and working. A sketch of the 
field of battle, and of the combatant forces, is useful to those 
who, at a distance, would correctly appreciate and understand 
what is done or what ought to be done there. Many men, 
once they get into Parliament-— even though they had 
squandered thousands of pounds and spent years of their 
life trying to get there — like to go about with a jaded air, 
and say, ^ This is killing ; I don't like it at all ; if I knew 
that, I wouldn't have taken the position ; I wish I was out 
of it." There are men who say this honestly, and mean it. 
I know one or two, but with the majority this is nonsense. 
You may be sure nine-tenths of the House of Commons like 
it all very much, notwithstanding their grumbling, and 
would pay their thousands again to be returned. As to 
Home Rule members. Parliamentary service certainly 
presses hard on those who go in really to do the work, 
and not merely for the idle " honour and glory " of the thing. 
For a wealthy man, who regards the House of Commons as 
an intellectuid lounge, an aristocratic club, where he can look 
in at his own convenience, and hear Mr. Disraeli^ and 
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Mr. Bright, nnd Sir Wilfrid Lawaon, and Sir W. Harconrt, 
and llien stroll off, 'lis pleaannt enough no doubt. But for a 
man who regards it, as I do, as & legisliitive workshop, OP 
law frtcloiy — or ralher, let me say, as a battle-giound on 
which he iiaa to watch every move and be ever at hia post — 
'tia labnur most severe, moat wearying, most exhausting', 
especially when the late hours of June and July — two and 
three o'clock in the rooming — set in. There is, moreover, 
this other difference with an Irish National member: that 
■whereas, with others, Pai'liament — that London Parliiinient — 
is thu be-all and end. all of their political aims and labours, 
ours must be to have done with attendance there altogether, 
ae ia Irish business proper, and be allowed to make Irish 
laws on Irish ground. The moment an Irish metnber begins 
to consider himself at home or at a terminus in the London 
House, the moment he bounds his hope of labour for Ireland 
by what may be done within those walls, give him up; the 
faith has died out of him ; his soul is fled. I have been 
asked by many do I consider the House of Commons a faiiv 
niindi^d assembly. We have such a grudge — such a just and 
terrible grudge — against thnt entity for the evil it has done, 
for the good that it has hindered, for the usurpation it 
perpetuates, that we conceive it to be an agglomeration of 
hatred, ignorance, and injustice. Thei'e doubtless is soma 
hatred of us there; there certainly is, as regards Ireland, r 
huge amiiunt of ignorance there; and in result there is for 
us little else than injustice there. I entered ihnt House 
with an intense aversion for a place that was the grave of 
many an Irish reputation ; a laboratory in which waa 
fabricated many a deadly engine for the enslavement and 
plunder of our country. I gave invHelf to attentive obser- 
Talion of the assembly, and I noon saw that we here in 
Ii'eland, and even politicians in England, do not sufttciently 
(illow for the constant and never-ceasing change that is 
going on in the component panicles of that body, and 
consequently in its feelings, and its conscious accfluntHbility 
for even comparatively recent legislation. I doubt I am 
wrong in saying that the political meiuory and education of 
one-third of the House of Commons reach back do further 
that the Free Trude agitation, and of another tliird not 
nearly so far. The mass of those men, and of the people 
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who return them, have been so busy accumulating wealth 
in mines and shops and factories — for few have any 
adequate conception of the multiplying wealth of England — 
that they really have thought little, heard little, read 
little about Ireland, and have taken at second-hand any im- 
pressions or opinions they may happen to have on the subject. 
They have a vague idea, a dim tradition, that the Irish are 
always '* at it '* always troublesome and discontented, although 
England has tried hard, by almost '* pampering " them, to 
atone for the harshness of remote ages. It is only now for 
the first time in history that EngHsh members or the English 
people are beginning to think and study and read and reason 
for themselves about Ireland ; and that is mainly because we 
have rendered it, in a, sense, exigent for them to do so. 
Great is the force and sway of social and political habits 
and traditions. These men have in good faith taken their 
impressions of our cause from the old and deep-rooted ideas 
amongst which they were born and reared. Many of them 
are really unconscious of any feeling towards Ireland save, as 
they will tell you, a friendly desire to do her good; but 
they don't know a great deal on the subject ; they feel sure 
Mr. Disraeli and Sir M. Hicks Beach, or Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Carlingford, mean or meant to do a& much for Ireland 
as would be good for her. The Titnefi, and the Dailfj News, 
and the Motmivg Post, and the Spectator are surely well- 
informed journals ; they know everything about every country 
in the world, as you may see by their splendid leaders ; well, 
these excellent statesmen, and these able and impartial 
journalists, cannot be astray ; and they tell us so-and-so is all 
that vvould be for the good of Ireland. This is the chart and 
compass by which scores of men in the House of Commons 
shape their course on Irish affairs. Dazed by the revelations 
made by the Home Rulers in Irish debates, conscious of their 
own ignorance, unable very clearly to see their way, they 
take refuge in the resort of following some man or some 
paper whom they trust for ability and information. And so 
the blind lead the blind. To be sure, there are men in the 
House of Commons — and they are to be found behind Mr. 
Gladstone as well as behind Mr, Disraeli — who have an actual 
and active dislike of Ireland and the Irish; but I must 
honestly say I think they are a minority ; and^ as fax «& ^^^ 
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are concerned, we are perfectly ready to try conclusions with 
them anytime. The good or bad temper of even a Bubor- 
Minister haa often much to say to the character or 
influence of an administration. Everyone now admits that 
rudeness and inciTility on the part of Mr. Lowe and others 
helped largely to bring the late Government down. The 
present Premier hua been quick to see and wise to profit by 
this. He himself, and the man next to him in prominence 
and ability, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, set the esnmple 
of good temper and courtesy even towards foes. This doea 
not make men hit less hard, but it makes them fight more 
fair. I remember a "Liberal" Chief Secretary who refused 
to hold personal official intercourse with the members of the 
Duffy and Lucas party, and boasted of it in the House of 
Commons. All that is gone. A moi'e fair-minded or a more 
honourable man I never was opposed to in debate than the 
Eni;lish Attorney- General, Sir Richard Baggnllay ; Lord 
George Hamilton, as well as his brothers, with whom I have 
crossed swords sharply once or twice, undoubtedly inherits 
much of the frank and honest character that has rendered 
his falher so widely and deservedly respected as an Irish 
nobleman. Sir M, H. Beach is not often gracious, but he 
is a gentleman ; and I think I may say of Mr. Plunket, the 
Solicitor-General, tliat his manifest desire to be fair and 
modtvate, his anxiety to avoid irritation and aggressiveness, 
is entitled to recognition from even the stoutest of his 
adversaries. 

It may seem novel, and perhaps unpopular, for me to say 
this of men in our enemy's camp. But it is a mean thing 
not to recognise the truth about foes; and I am just as little 
afraid to speak the truth about you to them in the House of 
Commons. On all personal mailers the House of Commons 
is, I think, the most fair-minded assembly of the kind in the 
world ; but on others it is not so, though I am sure the 
strength of their bias is hardly felt or seen by the members 
themselves. Nothing is to rae more amusing than to watch 
And siudy the quiet, good-natured, unconscious egotism of 
the assembly in its capacity of judge in its own cause. They 
vote themselves right witli as earnest an air of integrity as a 
judge on the bench could display in impartially deciding a 
suit before him. It never seems to cross their minds that 
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on Irish issues England is the accused party and not an 
impartial judge. This is not insincerity on their part ; it is 
the force of mental habit. It is, however, one not impossible 
to be eradicated, and if, in 1850, the experiment we com« 
menced a year ago had been begun and steadily persevered 
in, changes would have been wrought within and without 
the House of Commons by this time which would sound 
absurd or impossible to Irish and English ears just now. 
You are aware that some persons would have the Irish 
members to merely cross to London once a year, demand 
Home Rule, and take train next day for Ireland. That 
would save some of us much time and trouble and expense. 
But the clear decision of the country is averse to such a line 
of policy, and men who would be patriots, not factionists, 
must, in such matters of policy or detail, bow to the will of 
the nation. The Irish members, reserving to themselves full 
liberty as to the future, have decided to adopt the course of 
watching over and protecting and advocating every Irish 
interest — pressing forward, as occasion may offer^ every 
claim, whether for education, tenant-right, amnesty, grand 
jury reform, franchise, or any other question. We say that, 
so far from this policy weakening or detracting from the 
movement for nationality, it must inevitably strengthen that 
movement. I am not satisfied with what has been done upon 
the land question, nor with the present position of that most 
important subject. Englishmen are so solidly egotistical 
that they think what they do or whatever they possess them- 
selves is perfection, and that all the rest of the world is 
wrong. They have a land system which is out of parallel 
with that of nearly every other country in Christendom ; that 
is, a system which considers land tenure as a matter of pure 
contract between one man who owns the land and another 
who casually hires it, as you might hire the use of a box at 
the theatre. The system of nearly every other country 
recognises a landlord's right to rent, but also a tenant's right 
to undisturbed tenure while paying a fair rent — co-partner- 
ship, in fact. In Ireland, of all countries, the co-partnership 
principle clings in the mind of the people ; and England has 
caused our land to be reddened with blood in the endeavour 
to force on us her pure contract system, and to root out 
our co-partnership traditions. She herself has fortunately 
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escaped ruin by her system. Had not the rise and enormous 
developement of English manufacturing industry drawn off 
the pressure of population from the land, the feudal land 
system of England would long since have been torn down in 
a bloody revolution. Blinded by her egotism, forgetful of 
the exceptional circumstances that have allowed her excep- 
tional land system to work well, England looks upon our 
demand for fixed tenures at fair rents as something dreadful ; 
yet that claim is deep-rooted in history, in philosophy, and 
in justice. 

You are aware that I take a deep interest, not merely 
in political, but also in social and morfil questions aiming 
at the elevation of the masses of our people. The assem- 
bled Catholic bishops of Ireland the other day declared 
that we had a foe in our midst that had filled more 
graves than the famine, that had wrecked more homes 
than the Crowbar Brigade. Thank God, reading those 
terrible words, I can say I have done my part, in Par- 
liament and out of it, in that war against that curse of 
our race — the drink system. I am not, however, in favour 
of State compulsion apart from local option. I believe there 
is virtue enough in the people themselves to choose rightly, 
if given a choice, in dealing with the system. I will stand 
for the people's right to such a power. Years ago I said that, 
looking to the account I must render to my God at the last 
day, I would willingly retire from every public honour rather 
than be dumb upon this question ; and I say the same now. 

No great debate took place this year on the Irish education 
system, which I think is to be deeply regretted. It will be 
an evil day for Ireland when she becomes apathetic on this 
subject. It is on this question of schools that the great 
battle of the future will be fought all over Christendom. I 
call it the great battle between pagan and Christian civilisa- 
tion. It is a horrible retrogression for men in the nineteenth 
century to revert to educational ideas and principles and 
systems of the pagan ages. A State system of Godless 
education may produce expert criminals and sharp-tongued 
infidels, but will never produce good citizens and virtuous 
patriots. I challenge the initial position of the Secularist 
bigots. I deny it is more a duty of the State to teach men 
arithmetic than to teach them moral principles. I say the 
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primary object of State education must be the preservation 
of society, obedience of the laws, avoidance and abhorrence 
of crime. It is with law and crime the State has most to 
concern itself. Yet the teaching of men how to make pins 
and needles by State-aided industrial education is lauded to 
the skies "by shallow-pated fanatics, who howl in horror 
against State aid to schools where, beside the great pin-and- 
needle question, the greater ones of morality, virtue, abhor- 
rence of crime — in a word, religious principles — are also 
taught! One of the deadliest evils of foreign domination in 
Ireland is that a system so repulsive to a virtuous and 
religious people should be forced upon us by England — 
England that knows better than to adopt it herself. 

And now, what of that question which of all temporal 
interests is nearest to your hearts and most constantly in 
your thoughts? How is it with Home Rule over there in 
Parliament ? What are its chances and prospects ? What 
are the conditions of the opposing forces in the House of 
Commons? In that assembly there are, in round numbers, 
about 350 Conservative Imperialists on the Ministerial 
benches, and 250 Liberal ImperiaHsts and about 60 Irish 
Home Rulers on the Opposition benches. When people 
talk of " the Opposition," it is necessary to know which 
Opposition ; for, as a friend of mine says, there is above the 
gangway an Opposition that poses, and below it one that 
opposes. The only real " Opposition " in the House of 
Commons is the Home Rule party ; for, as to the others, I 
never saw a body of men so utterly disorganised by defeat. 
All courage, all discipline, all cohesion, all plan, seems to have 
fled ; and they are in every sense at sixes and sevens. 
Apparently cowed, most of them, including one or two of 
their leaders, think the course that will best hide their dis- 
comfiture is to eschew the role of Opposition and become 
helpers of the Ministry, hoping to be credited with great 
magnanimity and patriotism for this; but they are not. 
When I see what dislocation and disunion, what discord, 
what reproaches and recriminations, .one good, knockdown 
blow has produced in the greatest and most powerful party 
England has known for half a century, I cannot help reflect- 
ing how little consideration these men have for the eflTects 
upon us of defeats and struggles that reach '' from bleeding 
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sire to son " when they taunt ua abont our diecor^B 
ask myself, tliia being tlie waj they take one dcfent, what 
would happen Ihem were thay tried as we are ? When 
short-sighted men in that House say to me, ''How do yon 
expect to cany Home Rule here wiih even seventy or eighty 
votes ?" I answer by asking, " How do you dream of carrying 
on Parliamentary Govemnient here in a few years if you 
refiiHo it ? How long do you think the English people — by 
that time largely imbued with friendly sentimenis towards 
Ireland — will put up with the oeglect or ruin of their own 
lej^itimate affaira in this House because of your insane 
determination to clutch the management of domestic Irish 
affairs ?" I tell you, fellow-countrymen, we have this thing 
in our grasp, and our adversaries know that we have; 
though, of course, they do not like to pretend so. Before 
five years not merely the destiniea of Ireland but the destinies 
of the Britisb empii-e will he in the hands of the Home Rule 
party in the House of Commons, if our people but do their 
duly. My only fear is that the time is too near instead of 
being too far off; that is to say, that we may not have 
actively enough used the few years ahead of us in doing 
what needs to be done. What is that? Is it putting the 
English people on their mettle, and telling them we are 
working for their humiliation, or injury, or dishonour? 
No, no. It is in honestly demonstrating to them two 
things — firstly, that in the scheme of reconciliation which 
we propose we are loyally anxious to avoid encroachment 
upon any right, or power, or possession that ought to belong 
to the English people ; secondly, that what we in that scheme 
reclaim for the Irish people is their lawful and constitutional 
right, the repossession of which we, the best judges of our 
business, declare to be necessary for our welfare, peace, 
security, and freedom ; and that we swear to have it, mat 
calvm. How are you to do this in a few years? Not by 
going on your knees to England, neither by thrusting your 
fist in her face, but by being at once friendly and firm. 
Show, as indeed you are showing, that this great effort tor 
native government is not a passing spurt, but the aettlod 
determination of resolute men. Prove 1o our foes that the 
Home Rule party have the Irish people at their back. 
Support that party, increaae its strength, compel your 
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members to respect its discipline and to conserve its unity 
and independence. Sustain the organisation that directs the 
movement — the Home Rule League — hj your subscriptions 
and by your personal co-operation. Let no human power 
shake you from this settled purpose. A people who lightly fly 
from this thing to that, and from that to some other, will 
never accomplish anything. Baffle all attempts to split up 
or embarrass the national party. Let us, while we strive for 
liberty, nurture and develop as best we can the social and 
political virtues that will make Home-Ruled Ireland a land 
of thrift and industry, of order, of peace, and of security, of 
morality and religion, of tolerance and freedom. This is 
how I understand the work before us. This is the spirit in 
which I have laboured as your representative in the House 
of Commons, and mean to labour for the short time I may 
be able to continue my duties there. I trust the men of 
Louth will be of opinion that the honour and the reputation 
of their county have not suffered in my hands, and that I 
have faithfully done my duty to Louth and to Lreland. 
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Hovss OP Commons, iSsu Auoust, 1878, 

In the coTirae of one of the Parliamentary debates on the Eastern Qaestion, on the 
night of Augubt 2nd, 1878, Mr. Butt made a strong speech in support of tbo 
Government and in denunciation of Russia. He approved of the coarse taken 
by the Ministry, he said, because it was worthy of the fame of England, and 
would again give her a foremost place in the councils of Europe; and be 
declared that England should resist all further aggressions by Russia <m the 
Asiatic possessions of Turkey. The honourable gentleman was loudly cheered 
by the Government party during the delivery of this speech. Lest Mr. Batt 
should be regarded as having spoken for the whole of the. Irish party in thie 
matter, Mr. Sullivan rose and delivered the following address :— 

Sir, — I ask the House to acquit me of any egotism if, at 
a time and under circumstances so unusual, I interpose. 
Honourable gentlemen opposite may, at all events, take into 
account for me that they have just had the supreme advan- 
tage of a speech in their behalf, delivered from these benches, 
with his accustomed eloquence and ability, by the leader of 
that Irish party to which it is my honour and pride to belong. 
That speech creates for me the necessity which I plead as 
my excuse when I ask to be allowed in a few brief sentences 
to vindicate the vote I am about to give ; and to vindicate as 
far as I may that land whose voice has never been given 
against liberty. This is the first vote I shall have given on 
any of the important issues raised in this House on the 
Eastern question throughout two years. Like my Irish col- 
leagues, I have shrunk from whatever appeared like mere 
party manoeuvres, and to-night I speak as no partisan. I 
may say now, as I said last year, there are no men in this 
House who can hold the scales of judgment more impartially 
and independently on this question than the Irish members. 
For as none here can feel as we do against Russia as one of 
the destroyers of Poland, so we who have known what it 
is to suffer can also feel, as few others may, for subject 
Christian races groaning under a Moslem yoke. From that 
independent position I judge this issue to-night, and I for 
one shall not support the vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment proposed by my eloquent countryman opposite, the 
member for Dublin University. I do not say, I do not 
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believe, that the Govemmept have been as often wrong in this 
matter as their hostile critics of the Liberal party have from 
time to time alleged. On many of these points I thought 
the Government right, and entitled to praise and support ; 
pre-eminently so in their demand that the Treaty of San 
Stefano should be laid in its entirety before Europe. And 
to-night, in so far as they adopt and stand by the Treaty of 
Berlin, I would give them my vote of approval. In so far 
as that treaty has followed t\te lines of the San l^tefano 
Treaty, as substantially it does, I hail it as a great public 
good — the effectuation of a blessed work of redemption and 
liberty. Ah! I missed that word from the speech of my 
h«n. and learned friend the member for Limerick. I felt a 
sort of pride when I heard those- rapturous cheers with which 
the Government benches hailed his every sentence, as far as 
those cheers could be thought to be homage to his genius 
and ability. I wished they were given to him when with 
still more glorious eloquence he pleads the cause of Ireland 
to a silent and hostile array. But to-night his voice was 
all of Britain's greatness and Britain's glory ; of Russia's 
acquisitions and lust of territory. Russia's lust of territory, 
indeed! Had he no word to say of England's? As I 
listened to his quotation describing Russia's annexations I 
almost fancied it was a page from the history of British rule 
in India, or a passage from the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. I call upon my friend to say in the face of the 
country if England is the Power to appear as Russia's 
accuser, or anyone's accuser, as an annexationist ? But we 
are not to be deceived by the pretence that this is a mere 
question of Russia or Turkey. My hon. and learned friend 
put it so, but it will not do. We may hate Russian annexa* 
tion as much as he, and yet give all our sympathy and aid 
to the work of salvation and liberation in South-eastern 
Europe. Why did my friend, when arguing as if we must 
needs have Turkish rule or else Russian rule — why did he 
not deal with the other and true alternative — namely, that of 
independent or semi-independent States or principalities? 
Would this be to favour Russian aggrandisement ? 

Just contemplate actual facts ; judge by what has happened 
before our eyes. Roumania is free. Is Roumania Russian ? 
Why, sir, so far from that, if she had not been deserted by 
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EngUnd, And repnlned by Rurope, Bomania would the other 
day have measured swords with tliat same Russia. So with 
Herzegovina, with Bosnia, wilh Montenegro, so with new 
Bulgaria. Ah, air, it is but trying to play on our feelings of 
antipathy to Russia, thia endeavour to make it all a choice 
only between Turkish rule and Russian rule. I tell my hon. 
and learned friend the member for Limerick he haa not faced 
the real substance and meaning of the question before us. 
There ia in all this business the gigantic issue of liberty or 
slavery for millions of the Christian race. For my piul, I 
bless the work that has been so far done. Does he rejoice 
that we hail in this hour the appearance of a new member of 
the European family? A new State has been bom, and 
terrible has been its baptism of blood and fire. Has b& no 
word of cheer for his child of liberty, young Bulgaria ? And 
if indeed he rejoices — if hon. gentlemen do really rejoice, 
and do not secretly grieve, at this much uf what the Berlin 
Treaty has eonlirmed — whom have we to thank for such a 
glorious work ? By the price of whose blood and treasure 
has this work of liberty been accomplished? Not by yours. 
Would that it had been! It might have been so, but yoa 
would not. Whose sword, then, must my hon. friend and 
myself thank for tins ? Why, the sword of that Russia which 
he rises here to assail ; not the sword of that England of 
whose glories he is so tender. I can tell him that often ere 
now despotic Powers have been the agencies of liberty. It 
was so when, joining this same Russia, England aud Prance 
fifty years ago broke the fetters of Greece — yea, Turkish 
fetters; and I invito my hou. friend to name, if he can, a 
European war that England entered on, for eighty years, in 
which the heart of Ireland went with her save and except 
those two occasions on which. Id Greece and in Syria, at the 
call of chivalrous Christian Fi-ance, England struck the 
Turkish Power. And now by [he secret convenlion of June 
yon have on the one hand sold yourselves to be the prop and 
mainstay of this Power ; and on the other hand set the evil 
example of annexation. You guarantee Turkey in Asia on 
Turkish promises of reform. We have liad all this before, 
and what came of your guarantees of Turkish authority on 
condition of reform? Why, that the reforms went to sleep, 
Mid your goaraatee merely upheld the old regime of corruption. 
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tyranny, and fraud. And this is what must go on from age 
to age, forsooth, because we dislike Russia. Yes, I, too, 
abhor some deeds of Russia, but who else has been the friend 
of the Christian races in the East? My hon. and learned 
friend appealed to our religious emotions, as if Catholics must 
necessarily side with Turkish rule. I would remind him 
that it was the voice and the influence of a Catholic Pope 
that gave to European history the victory of Lepanto. 
Whatever historic associations we, as Irishmen and Catholics, 
possess in Eastern affairs, are all, thank God, on the side of 
the Cross, not the Crescent. The last chief of my name, one 
in whom perished the headship of an Irish clan, fell, sword 
in hand, on the ramparts of Belgrade. The memory of the 
gallant Pole, John Sobieski, has not faded from the world. 
Yes, sir, all our associations, as Irishmen and as Catholics 
alike, are with the cause in which those men fell. The blood 
they poured on that Eastern soil is avenged to-day. May 
we not say it bears rich fruit in the resurrection of the 
Christian flag which waves over free Bulgaria ? 



THE ZULU >VAR. 

X 

House of Commons, 27th FsBRUAitrf 1879. 

Sir, — ^We find ourselves once again sitting in Committee of 
the whole House to vote a War subsidy. The present 
occupants of the Treasury Bench are determined that so long 
as they retain their places the Temple of Janus shall not be 
closed. In the Reading Boom of this House, a couple of 
years ago, her Majesty's Ministers were kind enough to send 
up for the convenience of Members and to hang on the 
walls, maps of our latest acquisitions and our " seats of war." 
We had maps of the Transvaal and of Cyprus and the 
harbours of Famagousta, Limasol, and all the rest of it. 
Then came " the seat of war " in Afghanistan, which covered 
all that remained of the wall, and the other day, when the 
clerks of the Intelligence Department came to fix up oar 
newest " seat of war," it was discovered that we had on hand 
so many ^' seats of war," that there was no room on the wall 
for more. 

If this is to go on, where is it to end ? I will tell you, 
that it will not end so long as her Majesty's Government 
can have money voted in this House on the excuse that 
because we are involved in war, money must be voted to 
carry it on. It is always too late or too soon to protest. For 
my part I take my stand against what seems to have become 
a system of plunging us v/ithout our knowledge or con- 
currence anto wars from which our consciences revolt, and 
then, because the butcher's bill is incurred, telling us 
Government must needs have the money — that it would be 
" unpatriotic " to refuse it. 

I know there are hon. members round about me who will • 
say : ** We are as much opposed to this Zulu war as any man 
can be. We believe it to be an unjust war, but will vote for 
the money because the country is now engaged in the 
struggle." I can quite recognise that that is a ground which 
some members of this House may take up ; far be it from me 
to quarrel with them ; but, for myself, I say my conscience 
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recoils from having act, hand, or part in voting a 6d. for 
this war. I challenge any man in or out of this House to 
defend it on the principles of public equity, if he will only 
suppose that it is Russia that is waging the war, and not 
England. I say no man in this House will dare to apply to 
such a war the principles which you apply elsewhere. If 
this dusky Chief, spear in hand, set forth to defend his home 
against the Frank, the Russian, or the German, English pens 
would trace his record of glory, and English poets would 
sing his fame. We have had sympathetically dramatised for 
us the story of Pizarro, when men — savages perhaps, but 
patriots all the same — withstood the civilising tyrant that 
came upon their shores. And when we stand in Pizarro's 
place in South Africa to-day, is no voice to be raised in 
England better worthy of being heard than mine to say as I 
say now, " This is an iniquitous and a wicked war. It is 
against all my convictions of right and wrong." 

And at what an hour do we find ourselves so far gone in 
this onward march of aggression, this lust of territory, this 
greed of annexation ? It is at the very moment that you 
have been contesting the right of a Christian Power to 
redress Christian wrongs in the east of Europe. You call 
Russia an aggressive Power, and treat us to homilies on the 
iniquity of her pushing her frontiers forward. Was ever 
hypocrisy so gigantic as yours ? To call Russia aggressive, 
when you are reaching out your hands to grasp more 
territory in every region of the globe, by every violation of 
right. It is incontestable that you led the Zulu King to 
conclude that you favoured his claims to this strip of land. 
But no sooner had you annexed the Transvaal, than you turn 
round upon him in conduct which he calls, and I say justly 
calls, something very like perfidy. Now that you are the 
rulers of the Transvaal, you say he shall not have what 
you notoriously led him to expect as his just and lawful 
right. 

Where slumbers the public morality of England ? I look 
in vain in the public Press of this country for that voice 
which ought to speak out, when we read the ultimatum — 
that impudent and insolent missive — of Sir Bartle Frere. I 
know of nothing more audacious than the document which 
was sent to provoke this war ; yet now the land is agitated 
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from end to end by the story of the terrible disaster at 
Isandlana, and money is being sought here to-night, not for 
defence of your South African possessions, but in order to 
wage a war of vengeance on Cetewayo, and give up his people 
to sword and flame. 

I pay my tribute to the gallantry and heroism of those 
British soldiers who fell beneath their flag. They served 
their Queen and their colours well. But while I admire 
them, I more admire the men, savages though they be, who 
fell with their feet on their native soil, defending themselves 
against an invader. My morality is not cribbed, cabined, 
and confined by geographical lines. I mete out to the savage 
the same measure of justice which I extend to more civilised 
races. Although a man is a savage, we ought not to deny 
him the degree of praise which is due to his patriotism, as 
praise is paid to Caractaeus and Kosciusko. This Zulu King 
stood within his own territories. He only did what Queen 
Elizabeth did in the case of the Spanish Armada, when it 
threatened English soil. He called his forces around him, 
as she did hers, and said — " I will make the invader bite the 
dust." And he did so. 

England, with the £1,500,000 you vote to-night, will 
doubtless succeed in a war of revenge upon this African 
Prince. £1,500,000 ! Why, if the Government had asked 
for £5,000,000 they would have got it. If I saw Cetewayo 
pushing his advantage so far as to invade the territories 
which do not belong to him, and to endanger the safety of 
peaceful settlers who are outside his own land, I could 
sympathise with your military movements. But in so far as 
he stands in the position of one who is resisting aggression, 
and is on his own soil, defending his own people €uid 
country, for my part I cannot avoid confessing — whatever 
consequences may follow from my avowing it — that my 
sympathies are on his side. I say he ought to have from us 
the same admiration that the writers of history have taught 
us to pay to the men who resisted Spanish invaders in 
another clime. 

I prize highly the advantages of civilisation, and the bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty ; but never shall a vote of 
mine be given to encourage unjust invasion and conquest on 
the pretext of pushing " civilisation," or to carry the Bible 
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with the sword, so that rapacity may call its crimes " the 
diffusion of Christianity." 

No, sir ; I will give no vote to extend this already swollen 
empire at the cost of the liberty of these natives, howsoever 
dark their skin may be. I protest here to-night against 
further annexations. I believe if the representatives of 
Ireland, or the people of Ireland, had a voice in this question, 
they would say that the British empire is wide enough, 
great enough, grand enough, powerful enough, rich enough, 
without sending an ultimatum to take a rood of ground from 
Cetewayo. We might leave this dusky warrior to himself, 
and the British ensign would float as proudly from the 
turrets of Windsor Castle as it does now. Nay, much better 
and happier might we all be by giving up these aggressive 
enterprises and costly schemes of aggrandisement. It is 
while trade is languishing, and industries are perishing in 
our midst, and the cry of absolute destitution comes to us 
from the midland counties, £1,500,000 is being asked from 
us to carry out this most iniquitous business. 

All vainly I speak. To-night this money will be voted. 
I know that well. But I know what verdict will yet be 
passed on this episode of British history. When the present 
feeling of resentment has passed away, when passion has 
cooled, and reason returned, there will arise some Allison, or 
some Macaulay, or some Lecky, to trace for our indignant 
posterity the story of this hour. They will say it was a 
reproach to the British Parliament that it had not 
patriotism enough, or independence enough, to resist and 
refuse this application for money to spend in a war which 
they will declare to be, as I declare it to be, as unjust, as 
wicked, and as wanton, as that which George III. waged — 
thank Grod^ he waged in vain ! — against the libferty-loving 
people of the American Colonies. 



"NEVER" AND "EVER." 

Nswcastlb-on-Ttne, 11th Nov., 1879, 

On the llth Nov., 1879, tbe opening address for the Winter Session 1879-^ of flie 
Newcastle-on-Tyne *' Irish Literary and Political Institute" was dellTered bj 
Mr. A M. Sullivan, before a vast audience assembled in the Town HaU, the chair 
being occupied by Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P. 

Quite recently the Marquis of Hartington, as leader of the Liberal Party In the "Boom 
of Commons, had delivered a speech in which he declared that his answer, and 
the answer of England, to Irish demands for Home Rule was, and woold ever be, 
** Never/* This declaration was joyously hailed by the English pren; and quite 
obviously in reference thereto Mr. Sullivan selected as the subject of his addreaa 
on this occasion *' Ever and Never," or " Lessons of Hope." 

The Chairman, who was received with applause, said their friend, Mr. Snlltyui, 
had come there, he knew, at considerable inconvenience and sacrifice to himself. 
Speaking in their name and in the name of the inhabitants of the district, he 
gave him a cordial welcome to Tyneside (Lond applause). In an active and pro- 
longed public career he had won for himself the confidence of his country, the 
respect of his opponents, and the warm regard and esteem of all who knew him 
(hear, hear). Mr. Sullivan had been identified— before he came to reside, aa 
he did now, largely in England— with a phase of Irish life and activity that 
secured him the regard and confidence of a large number of Englishmen. EUa 
connexion with the Naiion newspaper was one he would always have reason to 
be proud of. That journal had a remarkable history, and it had accomplished a 
greater work in Ireland than he knew of any single newspaper ever accomplishing 
in any other country. There was probably never a journal that had associated 
with it such a galaxy of brilliant men, poets, orators, and political writers, aa It 
had. The public opinion of Ireland had been largely coloured by the writings in 
that paper. Mr. Duffy (now Sir Charles Gavan Duffy) , Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Davis, and 
others — (cheers)— seized possession of the press in Ireland just when education 
was becoming more prevalent, and used its great power as an agency for teaching 
high national aspirations. Mr. Sullivan and his brother had worthily sustained 
the work begun by their distinguished predecessors. 

Mr. Sullivan, who was received with great enthusiasm, spoke as follows: — 

Mb. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — Some weeks cigo 
the committee of the Irish Literary and Political Institute of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne conferred upon me the compliment of 
asking me to deliver the Inaugural Address for the Session of 
1879-80. I found it difficult to accept the invitation, great 
as was my anxiety to co-operate in the endeavours of such 
an organisation. But when I heard that you, sir, had done 
my countrymen and myself the honour, of consenting to 
preside on the occasion, I felt that, whatever the sacrifice 
might be to me, here I would come in the hope that I might 
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see you face to face with an Irish audience, in order that they 
might have the opportunity, in which I longed to participate, 
of manifesting to you in some way how deeply they feel, we 
feel, your noble conduct towards our country and our people 
in the British House of Commons (cheers). And I do 
avow, sir, that, apart from the stricter duties of an address 
such as this, it was just because I was anxious to take part in 
such a demonstration of respect, confidence, and gratitude 
towards you as a typical Englishman of that future in 
which we believe — of that better England that will lead 
to a happier and a freer Ireland (cheers) — ^I have come 
hither to address to them this evening, too hastily prepared 
amidst distracting labours, a "Lesson of Hope from the 
Pages of History." From courage like yours these youths 
may learn, not only the lesson of hope, but the lesson of 
perseverance, when in the battle of life they encounter the 
chilling " never '* of some man who would discourage them 
from the pursuit of truth, of right, and of justice. Institu- 
tions like this take the student as he emerges from the school, 
and they not only supplement what he has there laboriously 
learned, but they teach and train him for the pursuits of life 
and for the duties of citizenship. At that point your school 
stops short, and on the early threshold of manhood you find 
yourself in the public arena with public duties cast upon you 
and with public rights entrusted to your exercise. What 
have our young men of the present day to do in order to 
seek in place of the masters, the teachers, and the professors 
whom they have left behind at the rostrum of the school ? 
From whom shall they learn the new lessons of political life? 
Where shall they seek the guides to political action ? Most 
of our young men have to take their political opinions very 
much at haphazard, very much by heritage, from those who 
have gone before. But after awhile the thoughtful student 
reads for himself, and he takes the nobler course of pre- 
paring, studying, and acquiring his own political convictions. 
Where, however, shall he seek for guides upon the subject ? 
I can only tell him where he is not to look for guidance. If 
he would bear a true and noble part in the warfare of 
public life the last place to which he may look for guidance is 
to the statesmen and party leaders of this country (cheers). 
Statesmen and party leaders have their uses, thavY i.>\\JL^'^<^ss^&^ 
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^^H their reaponaibilitiefi ; but, young men, yon will cpminit a 
^^H deplorable aiid disaatrous mistake if you fail to under- 
^^H Btand wbnt tbe statesman and party leader ia and wLat he 
^^H is not. He is a mere barometer or register of the official level 
^^H to "which a question has attained. Seldom or never in the 
^^H history of popular struggle or of popular liberty has the official 
^^H statesman been tbe leader of the movement. You must 
^^H look outside the circle of ofBcial Farliameutary leaders, and 
^^H attentively and intelligently survey tbe field of popular 
^^H struggle. Mark out well who are the representative public 
^^H men of the fight. When they have done their work, when 
^^H the heart of the people has been moved, when tbe will of tbe 
^^M nation has been demonstrated, then your politician and party 
^^^ leader steps in to carry out, in his official sphere, what has 
^^H already been won by the hard fight and even the serious 
^^B sacrifices of the masses of the people (cheers). Suppose we 
^^B take at the present moment a survey of all the great — and 
^^H there are four or five great — political reforms that have been 
^^H accomplished within the present fifty or seventy years. 
^^H What shall we Und by going over the story of these 

^^^ struggles with the great statesmen of the hour ? Tory and 
I Liberal alike at first encountered these questions -with a 

shout of " Never, never," naable to see beyond the narrow 
confi.nes of their official life ; their " never " being just of 

»this dimension, shape and size, that not yet had it "become 
a Cabinet question." This is the meaning of the "never" 
of a party leader. Take these questions — what are they ? 
I shall endeavour to tell you, as briefly as may be, the story 
of each particular struggle, and record for you as I go along, 
the language of each of the leading statesmen. We may 
count them. Wilberforce's glorious battle for negro emanci- 
pation ; the great struggle of 1 832 for Parliamentary reform — 
a chapter of history too little known to the men who enjoy 
the rights their fathers won for them ; the great question of 
the Corn Laws and Free Trade in 1846 ; the gi-eat question 
of Catholic Emancipation in 1829; the questions of tbe 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and the reform of the 
Irish Land Laws in 1870. The first motion ever introduced 
into the British Parliament atlacking the slave trade was by 
tliat great and good man whose name is inseparably connected 
jwith the struggle — William Wilberforce. On the 23i-d of 
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March, 1789, he gave notice of twelve resolutions. I need 
not tell you that just as was his cause he was all but laughed 
out of the House of Commons. He was encountered by the 
indifference of many, the derision of some, and the open 
hostility of a powerful party. One of the great politicians 
of the day referred to his views on emancipation by saying 
" his Utopian scheme of liberating the slave alarmed serious 
men." Mr. Chairman, though I quote, and shall have to 
quote, from public records of fifty, sixty, or seventy years 
ago, you, sir, and my audience will detect in many of these 
phrases the ring of speeches that are considered worthy of 
being used by leaders and by statesmen of the present day. 
No wonder that, writing to Wilberforce, John Wesley used 
the following words : — ^" My dear friend, — Unless God has 
raised you up for this very thing, you will be wearied out by 
the opposition of men and devils " (laughter and applause). 
Truly, sir, I am afraid if John Wesley were living at the 
present day, and had a seat in the assembly in which I have 
the honour of meeting you sometimes, the Chairman of 
Committee would call him to order for using language so 
unparliamentary as that (laughter). Well, who were they who 
opposed Wilberforce ? That the leaders of the oligarchical 
Tory party should resist the emancipation of the slave might 
seem to some men not unnatural ; but there led the opposi- 
tion to Wilberforce on the 17th April, 1791, the then rising 
popular idol. Lord John Russell, one of the hopes of the 
English Liberal Democratic party. The English Liberal 
leaders of that day were at one with the English Tory 
leaders in declaring that negro emancipation was impractic- 
able, and would never be conceded. Nevertheless, Wilber- 
force persevered, and he gives us himself a dismal record of 
his experiences. At the first division, in 1791, he mustered 
88 members to 163 ; in 1792 he tells us he was badly 
beaten ; in 1793 the Bill was again thrown out; in 1794 he 
succeeds in passing through the Commons a partial measure ; 
it proceeds to the House of Lords, where it is encountered 
by the determined cry of " Never," from the princes of the 
blood-royal — the Duke of Clarence, who many years later 
was King of England, and his brothers the Duke of Cumber- 
land and the Duke of York. If Wilberforce was weak of 
purpose, as some men would think the Irishmen of England 
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to day, he would have been overawed by thia " Never," 
ahouted from the cross-bencbes, where aat the brothers of the 
King; but, believing in the justice of his caose, he pushed 
onward, unawed and undeterred — and we find, on the 3rd 
of March, 1795, he carries the second reading of his Bill. 
He telia us himself how he did so. Why, it was because, 
anticipating tactics which certain wicked Ii'ish Home Bulera 
are accused of taking just now (laughter and applause) — 
I am quoting from the diary, when he tells us that, " by 
speaking against time "-— perhaps, sir, he got a blue-book and 
read it for four or five hours (loud laughter) — " we succeeded 
in the division, as members citnie in and scored a victory 
of 63 to 31." However, the end was not yet. I would 
speak to young men to enforce upon them the lesson that a 
victory in public life comes, not to the idle and the weak, but 
to those who can learn the lessons of adversity, to persevere 
and go onward. So, on the third reading his Bill was thrown 
out. He could not muster even 82 members to support him. 
In 1798 he is beaten again by a large majority; in 1799 he 
is beaten by 84 to 54 : his numbers in the tenth year of the 
struggle had fallen to a lower pitch than the Irish representa- 
tion are able to muster to-day for Irish demands in the 
British Honse of Commons. But in 1803 and 1804 there 
afjpeared in that aaserahly a new element, and though tfaat 
element was one of whii:h the Irish nation had not, in many 
respects, reason to be proud, yet the entry in the diary in my 
hand, which I quote from, is one which Irishmen may survey 
with satisfaction ; for in the lirst Parliament in which 
the Irish members had a voice, the victory was sweeping 
owing to their vole. Wilberforce tells us in his own words ; 
" A great majoriiy, ] 24 to 49 — all the Irish members voting 
along with us " (applause). 1 can only say, sir, that, read- 
ing here that fact, I give forth an aspiration that the same 
may he said of the Irish members in every future House 
of Commons, so that whenever there is a question between 
slavery and freedom, that vote may be cast with every noble- 
minded Englishman who labours to SL't up the right, or pull 
down the wrong. 

With the death of Fox a friendly Ministi'y comes into office, 
and Wilberforce has the satisfaction of seeing a measure, not 
icipation, but a mtasurc for the abolition of the slave 
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trade, introduced into the House of Lords, and passed there, 
despite a sad fact, which he notes in his diary — '* All the 
princes of the blood royal went canvassing through the 
lobbies against the abolition of the slave trade." Why did 
they do so ? They were not more hard-hearted than other 
men ! It was because these princes of the Royal House of 
England believed, as statesmen of all kinds to-day believe on 
other great questions, that it was a matter of the overthrow 
of the constitution, of the dismemberment of the empire. 
But you see human short-sightedness is great, even in the 
circles of the throne ; and men who wear, or may succeed to, 
a ducal coronet, sometimes share the feelings of the blood 
royal. In 1807 the abolition of the slave trade was carried, 
and yet no step was taken up to 1823 to push the battle 
any further. In 1823, however, action was taken by a 
demand for the total abolition of slavery, raised by a body 
of men of whom I have never ceased to speak in praise, 
either in my own country or here, leaders prominent in every 
noble effort of humanity — the Society of Friends (cheers). 
They tested Parliament upon this question, and what was 
the cry raised against them — " These men are never satisfied. 
Do not you see the peril to our constitution and throne in 
giving way to these wicked agitators. They come before you 
with a demand for the abolition of the slave trade, but it is 
veiled rebellion; they want something else; they are pushing 
things to extremes, and now they'll have the total abolition 
of slavery." But soon there was to come the Reform Bill of 
1832, and the voice of the English people was in some 
measure to be potential in the arena, and I say it to the 
cheer of p,U who believe that justice will reside in the 
hearts of a great people, that the first year, and the first 
session, of the reformed English Parliament saw & decree 
placed upon the Statute Book, that within the dominions 
pertaining to the British Crown, from that year onwards, 
there should draw no breath — a slave (cheers). And before 
ten years not one man of those who had opposed this measure 
would deny that it was one of the brightest, greatest, and 
best that the English Parliament, from the reign of King 
John to that day, had ever attempted to decree. Well, I 
have said that the next great struggle in this country was 
for Catholic Emancipation. Mr. Chairman, I was about to 
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i but Iriah Catholics can know or feel all that 
L that a-vrful struggle ; bat I correct myself, 



Hay that i 

s involved ii 
and know that, even in the darkest hour uf our fortunes, there 

■e then generous heart* to be found on this soil of 
Eogland— ^raen like yourself (cheers). I may say without 
flattery that the Joseph Cowens of J,hat period — (eheers)— 
e-echoed and assisted our deraani^v But if there wen 
Joseph Coweus in that period, there Ta party leaders, au( 
budding statesmen too, who declared ^^ Never, never," 
could a British Ministry concede Ct sC Emancipation. 

isider for a moment^ you young . ^u, Irishmen and 
Catholics, who walk to-day possessed of civil righta, the 
equals of your fellow- townsmen. Beware of the vice, I can 
call it nothing else, of depreciating the importance of the. 
struggle and the victory your fathers fought and won in that 
evil time (applause). That is, only men who were old enough, 
as I am, to have spoken with their grandsires, who knelt in 
~ the cave and at the mountain side at the mass that i 
felony to assist at or perform ; it is only men like myself who 
have spoken with the living witnesses of that period who 
realise all that waa at stake in that struggle for Catholic 
Emancipation. We know that from 1750 upwards, after 
the last attempt at revolution in Scotland and England, the 
Irish Catholics crept out from their hiding places and began 
to take courage to show themselves at all. At last the 
whisper went thi-ough the land that these men in seventy 
years of a penal code had expiated sufficiently the crime of 
attachment to their faith and fidelity to their God (cheers). 
And even in the solely and exclusively Protestant Parliament 
of Ireland, noble men^^ Protestant patriots of whom Ireland 
treasures a fond memory — men like Grattan — (cheers) — and 
others arose, and demanded that the Catholic millions .should 
be admitted at least to the franchise. But, my friends, this 
was resisted by some of the most prominent and ei 
patriotic leaders, who answered; "Never; impossible; nev( 
Hassey Burgh, Flood, great and good names; nay, even 
illustrious Charlemont himself — men greater, abler, higher 
the popular party of that day than any Liberal leader of our ^^ 
day is in his — were fully at one with the Tories of that period 
in deprecating this, the subversion of the i 
they called it, the ruin of the empire! This was a heavy blow 
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at the Irish Catholics. Unendowed with political strength or 
power, depending almost on the compassion of those around 
them, they might have been deterred by that " never," and 
shrunk back into the caves from whence they had emerged 
as persecution subsided. But with a courage worthy of their 
race they held their heads erect ; they laughed to scorn the 
" never " of the political leaders, and before ten years they 
saw on the statute-book of their own Irish Parliament the 
Act which laid the foundation of Emancipation, and endowed 
the Catholic millions of Ireland with the electoral franchise. 
Ten years later they saw English Ministries pledged to the 
question, though from 1805 up ta 1829 cruel and thorny 
was the path which they had to tread, and " never, never," 
in the history of Europe did a people purchase their liberty 
more dearly by tracking the road to it with their blood 
than did the Irish Catholics of that sad and sorrowful 
period. They saw themselves deserted and betrayed by 
Ministers, by Liberal leaders who had sworn their fidelity ; 
they saw the prince who, in the generosity of his youth, was 
their friend, in the hoary profligacy of his sinful old age their 
tyrant and their oppressor. Undaunted by these things, 
they pushed on. If ever there were two men in English 
history who were pledged, sworn to resistance^ of Emanci- 
pation, these two men were Peel and Wellington ; yet these 
were the two men who, as Ministers of the Crown passed 
the Act of Catholic Emancipation (cheers). 

The struggle of the English people for reform, I said a few 
minutes ago, was but little known, and I may almost say, too 
little valued, by young Englishmen of the present day. Four 
or five years ago I visited Manchester. Some friends were 
taking me to see the show-places of the town. I was taken with 
some other friends to one of the largest cotton factories, and 
I saw that; I was taken to one of the largest sugar refineries, 
and I saw that; and then I was taken to a large manufac- 
tory of matches — the match manufactory of Elijah Dixon and 
Sons, and there I saw, in the head of the firm, a grand old 
Englishman (cheers) — a man with the snows of 85 winters 
on his brow, and whose hair was flowing over his shoulders 
white as the driven snow. I loved that grand old English 
gentleman the moment I saw him ; but you may think, sir, 
I was startled when the friend who introduced me to him 
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eaid ; "Mr. Dixon, this ie A. M. SuUivan ; he was a, gaol- 
bird like yourself " (loud laughter and applause). Well, 
Mr. Chairman, you will admit that was rather a startling 
iDtroduction ; and although I am not in the babit at all of 
being ashamed of having being a gaol-bird under the 
circumstances — (cbeers) — I looked at Mr, Dixon, and I 
wondered how he could ever have come to make the 
acquaintance of the inside of a dungeon. The old man spoke 
up, and he said — " Oh, I know all about it : but as I waa 
carried in irons out of Peter-street, in Manchester, under the 
charge of sedition and treason against George IV., the ' 
inside of an English prison, Ht, Solhvan, was infinitely more 
terrible than yours could have been." And then I learned, 
sir, that I was talking to ona of tbe men who, in this Stru^le 
for Reform, fighting for the libertiea whieli you all possess 
to-night and to-day in this land, had perilled and Etalced his 
personal Lberty, and for speaking out to demand for his 
fellow-countrymen political freedom, was seized and manacled 
like a dog, and carried up to London and thrown, to rot, aa 
it were, into the dungeon, where he lay for nine weary 
months. This was the struggle for Reform in England. It 
commenced, it may be said, at the period of the French 
Revolution. But soon after this, the friends of Reform in 
England, affrighted and horrified by tlie excess of the 
revolutionary party in France, shrunk at the sound them* 
selves had made, and for some fifteen weary years no man in 
England durst pluck up courage to breathe the words 
" Parliamentary Reform." "When what waa impiously called 
the Holy Alliance, which followed on the fall of Napoleon — 
for, military despot aa was that man, imperious as was his 
will, yet aa his armies moved the hopea of the populations 
seemed to rise, and somehow, autocrat as he was, it was in his 
fall that deapotism saw its triumph (applause). And so 
there followed upon the fall of Napoleon a period of 
oligarchical oppresaion end tyranny, not merely under the 
Austrian booted heel, but here in this land of England, wfaicli 
the young men of the preaent day have little attempted to 
study or to measure. Why, sir, from 1812 up to 1820 this 
country waa heaving in the throes of civil war. Coercion 
Acta — we have the idea in Ireland that we have some sort of 
exclusive right to the enjoyment of Coercion Acts (laughter) — 
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so accustomed are we to the possession of that luxury — 
(laughter) — but it is a fact too little known that a Draconian 
code of Coercion Acts kept down the aspirations of the Eng- 
lish masses in that day. When George III. died in 1820, 
and that miserable George IV. succeeded him as sovereign, 
within three weeks of the King's death this country was 
electrified by the discovery of the Cato Street conspiracy — a 
conspiracy more determined and more bloodthirsty than any- 
thing known in the troubled history of Ireland for 180 
years. Englishmen, maddened by a sense of their country's 
wrongs ; Englishmen infuriated by an immunity which had 
been bestowed by the Royal favour upon the butchers of 
their countrymen at Peter's-place in Manchester — ^had formed 
themselves into a secret league in the City of London to 
overthrow the Government of the King, and establish an 
English Republic in its place. Their plan was to assassinate 
every member of the Cabinet, and discovering that shortly 
before the opening of Parliament there was to be a dinner 
party at the residence of one of the Ministers, Thistlewood, 
one of the conspirators, exclaimed : " What a providential 
circumstance ; we shall be able to murder all of them together '* 
— (laughter) — indeed it was the hazard of barely a few 
hours' discovery that enabled the plot to be frustrated, 
and the murder in cold blood of the Ministers of the Crown 
to be averted. Thistlewood, one of the conspirators, was 
captured in a loft in Cato Street, as they were accoutring 
themselves to sally forth. When on the scaffold he — a 
man of considerable parts, with intelligence and education, 
I would say a good man, who would have made a good 
citizen had not oppression driven him mad — declared that he. 
considered that after the massacre at Manchester the duty of 
the people was resistance, and further obedience became 
a crime. Despite the savage power of the Government, 
and of its Coercion Acts through the winter of 1820 and 
1821, the whole of the North of England, and I am afraid 
I must _say, particularly the neighbourhood of Newcastle, 
was heaving with political excitement. As a matter of fact 
nothing less than an armed insurrection was contemplated 
on the part of the English people. Indeed a day for the 
rising was fixed. It was to come off on the 2nd April, 1821. 
At Glasgow, one morning, the whole town was found to be 
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placarded with mysteriona bills, calling upon the people to 
quii the factories and take their posts in the street to await 
the signal of insuvt'ection which was to come by the 
stoppage of the mail from tlie south. The signal never 
came, because in Northumberland, Cumberland, and Lan- 
cashire enormous forces of military succeeded in keeping 
down the threatened rising. 

Tbifl wasthe condition of Englandin 1825. Efforts were 
made in the House of Commons to give constitutional ex- 
pression to those convictions— I will not call them passiona — 
that were wildly surging in the popular heart. But, my 
young friends, mark and note well what was the answer to 
every constitutional demand for Reform. Every act of 
excess, or violence, or crime, in the country was flung in the 
face of the Parliamentary advocates of reform, and those 
crimes that were the birth and the outcome of oppression were 
laid at the door of the demand for liberty as an accusation 
and as an inveclive. Are we not familiar with these miser* 
able tactics in our own day? Have we not seen across the 
Atlantic that those who strove for the freedom of the slave 
were called instigators of incendiarism, murder, and assassi- 
nation ? Do we not see in our own country that we who 
talk of justice to the tillers of the soil in that island we love 
so well, are held responsible for every act of misguided men 
when driven into tlie madness, the insanity, and the crime of 
outrage ? These were the tactics pursued against the re- 
formci'B of that day. Nevertheless, plucking up more courage 
towards 1830, they pressed on the question in the Euglish 
House of Commons, and were steadily defeated. Once again 
the impulse came across the water from France. When the 
tyranny of Charles X. was overthrown at the barricades in the 
streets of Paris, the heart of England swelled once more, and 
Englishmen began to ask why they should endure much 
longer a state of things infinitely worse than that which th« 
Parisians had Just overthrown. Carried in the House of 
Commons, the question of Reform was defeated again and 
again in the House of Lords, which performs a marvellous 
function in the government of this country (laughter), 
remember hearing a man once say it was well for us that we 
were not allowed to be as happy as we wished (laughter). 
The function of the House of Lords is to take care that you 
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may not be freed as soon as yon might wish to be (hear, hear). 
They, with the supreme wisdom which is hereditary in the race 
of peers — (laughter) — oppose themselves to the rash resolu- 
tions of the nation, and give time for passions to rise, they 
give time for mobs to be infuriated, and just as the storm 
is about to overwhelm themselves, with the noble instinct 
of self-preservation which comes from father to son, they 
wrap their robes about them and allow the Bill to pass 
(laughter and applause). That was so with the Reform 
Bill. Mark it well. The King had to choose between 
Reform and the loss of his throne. We know it now by 
the accidental revelation on the trial of William Smith 
O'Brien in Clonmel in 1849, whereby there has been put 
into our hands the letter written from the Home Otfice 
offering the command of the insurrectionary forces of the 
English people to General Napier. The House of Lords 
were wise in their generation. The King, hating the Bill, 
nevertheless put the sign manual to it, and conferred on the 
generation that followed 1832 the political power which they 
have used so well, to advance still further the rights of their 
country (loud applause). 

I shall offer you one other instance of a great popular 
reform, and enable you to judge how it was encountered by 
statesmen and party leaders of that day. I allude to the 
question of the Corn Laws and Free Trade. The Corn 
Laws, I may tell you, did not come down from the time of 
Adam ; nor yet from the days of King Alfred. The Com 
Laws were the creation of that intelligent body of men, the 
British aristocracy, who, in 1815, finding there was, as there 
is now, agricultural depression, which meant serious doubts 
as to whether they would get their rents, with a magnanimity 
worthy of their Corinthian order, decided that the nation 
should pay dearer for their bread in order that rents might 
be paid. Prices rose during the war of Napoleon, but 
immediately after it the prices of produce fell again. Then 
came the depression I spoke of. In 1834, Mr. Hume 
initiated a debate on the question of abolishing these Com 
Laws and establishing Free Trade, and he was looked upon 
almost as a lunatic. You will hear in a moment what a 
Liberal leader at that time — not the son of a duke, but an 
earl — said of that resolution. Sir Robert Peel, the Tory 
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leader, said of it "Never; impoBsible." Lord Melbourne, a 
great Libei'al ieader, a great, and I will say, a popular leader, 
declared it to be impracticable. Sir James Graliam received 
a deputation of Free Trade deputies, and he said if the Corn 
Laws were repealed Church, and Slafe could not be upheld. 
(laugliter). It really i-eads, air, like a travesty of what we 
hear io our own day on other questions, "If the Corn Laws 
were repealed the Church and State could not be upheld; 
and all our institutions would be reduced to their primi- 
tive elements" (loud laughter). That man was deemed 
worthy of being a. Minister of the Crown, He was no fifth- 
rate jwlitieian ; he was a far-reaching man ; he was able to 
see into the letters that sometimes went through the Post 
Office (laughter, hisses, and applause). " After this inter- 
view with Sir James Graham," says the biographer of Mr. 
Cobden, " the Free Ti'ade deputies passed a resolution pledg- 
ing themselves to disregard all party politics, and henceforth 
to assist the return only of members who would vote for 
the repeal of the Com Laws " (applause). I rather think 
that has a familiar sound about it 1 It brings to my 
mind that resolution of tlie Irish Home Rulers here in 
England which has been decried as something almost out- 
aide of constitutional action, because, imitating the Free 
Traders of that day, they euiy, "We will vote only for man 
who are right on this great and paramount public qDestinn." 
Well, but what did Lord Melbourne say on the first debate 
in the House of Lords. Sir James Graham was strong, 
as you all know, about our constitution and our institu- 
tions being resolved into their first elements. Lord Mel- 
bourne went far beyond that, for he said — I quote from 
Hansard — "I have heard of many mad things in my life, 
but, before God, the idea of repealing the Com Laws is the 
maddest thing I ever heard" (laughter and applause). 

Mr. Chairman, does not it look almost like turning 
into ridicule the statesmanship of England when I tell . 
you, the man who said that held the seals of Her Majesty 
as the First Minister of the Crown 1 " Come hither, my 
son, and see with what little wisdom England may be 
governed" Another noble lord upon the same occasion said: 
" You might as well attempt to overthrow the Monarchy 
as to repeal the Corn Laws." Well, sir, these were the 
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utterances of the leading public men of that period about 
the Corn Laws. Have the Corn Laws been repealed ? Do 
we sleep ? Are we dreaming ? Or have we to believe in the 
sagacity of the party leaders, or the immutable and irresis- 
tible force of truth and justice? These are th^ questions to 
which I thought I would invite the attention of my young 
countrymen who are emerging, as I say, from the school into 
the activity of public life. I know they would ask me now : 
"But what of other great questions? Can you teach us 
hope from the history of National Liberty being won by such 
vast endeavours as all this ? " Yes, yes, young friends, I 
can. I will not weary you with a lengthened recital of the 
cases which may be found. I shall take but one. In the 
disasters and revolutions that swept over Europe in 1848, 
in an evil day for Hungary she played her card against 
her rightful King. The vengeance taken upon Hungary for 
that deed was that she was stripped of her national rights 
and liberties. We know that Hungary tried for all her rights 
and more, by the armed efforts of men who wished to sever 
her connexion with Austria ; we know that Hungary bravely 
fought, but lost the stake she played for on the battle-iield. And 
yet the feelings, the perseverance, the indomitable energy of 
that stricken-down people triumphed, and, but a few years 
ago, there was accomplished a reconciliation with Hungary, 
conceding to her her national autonomy, her political rights, 
her legislative independence. That pact of peace is to-day 
the surest safeguard and bulwark of the Austro-Himgarian 
Empire. Has England ever imitated a lesson such as this ? 
Yes, yes. I am old enough to remember the insurrection 
which raged under Papinneau, in Canada, in 1837. Tiie 
Canadians— demanding then a real measure of home rule 
and self-government, answered from London by a haughty 
shout of " Never ! " — took to arms and were vanquished, and 
the leader of that CanacTian rebellion had to fly with a price 
upon his head. Yet ten or twelve years ago the fugitive 
rebel was welcomed back to a free-as-England, home-ruled 
Canada, with popular acclaim (applause). 

These things. Irishmen, teach you a lesson. You, young men 
especially, I would fain to-night enlist in the great cause that 
will call forth the strongest energies of your souls. The ardour 
of youth will need no spur. In the morning of life, the season 
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of geiierouB emotions, we sliall more probably I'equire to call 
fluenco of smdioiis thought and reason to balance 
1 impulse of the heart. But yet, O my young 
countrymen, there will come for each one of you ii time that 
will try your fortitude — will prove youi' fidelity. Aa the great 
drama of life unfolds itself before you, you ehall see much 
to shake, if it can be shaken, yonr fajtli in an ail-wise and 
overruling Providence. Tou shall see the wrong triumph ; 
you shall Bee the right overthrown. But, then, then be the 
moment for you to clench your teeth, and hold with still 
more desperate tenacity your determination to serve and 
worship only the right, and pure, and true. Bow no craven 
knee to the Baal of successful crime and wrong (applause). 
Deem it a glory and a pride to work for good and noble 
ends by good and noble raoana, though the generation be 
yet unborn that shall enjoy the fruits of your striving, 
Iiook around ! The youngest of you has seen leaps and 
bounds in the progress of civilisation and human freedom. 
Have courage, all ye who fight in such a cause ! Have faith 
and hope, all ye who bend beneath injustice I Despaii' not, 
O slave! Whatever your hue, still, child of Adam's race, 
bend low your ear to earth, and not in fancy you may hear 
the footfall of the Grand Army of Humanity that marches 
and combats for your emancipation (loud applause). Be of 
cheer, Poland ! land of Sobieski and Kosciusko. Though far 
in the east the earth still trembles beneath the Cossack hoof — 



And you, O Ireland ! — so long aud so sorely tried, not un- 
disfigured by marks and scars of a cruel penal chain, yet 
cherishing above sordid gains greatness of soul and a love 
of liberty — look up, and in the illumined firmament read the 
answer which a God of Justice gives, teaching through 
your history, to those who would tempt you to ignoble barter 
or surrender of immulable truth. That answer, written in 
the Blars, is — "Never!" (loud and prolonged cheering). 
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Walsall, 30th April, 1881. 

A crowded meetlsg was held in the Temperance Hall, Walsall, under the auspices of 
the Walsall Liberal Association, on the evening of Saturday, the 30th April, 1881, 
for the purpose of hearing an address from Mr. A. M. Sullivan, M.P., on the 
Irish Land Bill. The chair was taken by Mr. W. Bayliss, who was accompanied 
on the platform by Messrs. Duignan, Cotterell, T.. Evans, Theo. Brownhill, 
Wightman, Simmonds, the Rev. A. O'Neill, the Rev. P. Dean, and many 
others. 

The Chairman, in opening the meeting, said that they were invited to hear an address 
firom Mr. Sullivan on a very important measure which was occupying the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons, and deserved the attention of every earnest- 
minded man throughout the British empire. It was evident to all politicians 
that something must be done, and the difSculty of doing it was what was per- 
plexing the Government. Mr. Gladstone firmly believed that this measure, to 
which he had given so much consideration, would effect the object he had in view. 
It was, however, a measure so complicated and intricate that men with their 
business to attend to could not be expected to master all its details, and it had 
been felt, therefore, by a great many that the Liberal Association ought to bring 
some one who thoroughly understood the measure to explain it to the electors, and 
they had very wisely selected Mr. Sullivan (loud applause). That gentleman had 
very promptly and generously responded to the invitation, and was there to tell 
them about the Bill from his standpoint. Mr. Sullivan was known throughout 
the country as a man of kindliness of heart and earnestness of purpose, who 
had shown by his life that he was devoted not to his own interests but to his 
country (loud applause). However much they might differ from him, they 
were certain that whatever Mr. Sullivan said would be worthy of consideration, 
and he (the chairman) would therefore at once call on Mr. Sullivan to address 
the meeting. 

• 

Mb. Sullivan, whose rising was the signal for loud and con- 
tinued applause, said : — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, before 
I say a word upon this Irish land war — for that is what it 
has been — and upon this great e£Port to terminate it in an 
amicable, equitable, and peaceful way, I would at the very 
threshold ask many of this intelligent audience to forgive me 
if ~I say some things that they are already familiar with. 
When one comes to speak at a great public meeting like this, 
one must assume that what he has to say will be a thrice-told 
tale to those who have studied the subject ; but my effort is, 
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as best I may, to convey informntion Lo those who have 
itr>t fully examiaed the question, and that, I iiope, I shall 
do. There are always snme extremely acute critics in 
every audience, who are quite ready to say, even to those 
who tell them things from individual experience, " Why did 
not he tell us something we did not know before? " (litughter 
and applause). I remember reading in the newspapers that 
when Mr, Stanley, the great African explorer, came to deliver - 
an account of his audience with Dr. Livingstone in Central 
Africa, there was a scented young mau in the front row who 
said, '' Does he thiuk we are schoolboys ? Why does he not 
tell na something we did not know before ? " The question 
of the hour is the question of the land system of Ireland, and 
in the agitation that is sure to ensue upon the great debates 
that are beginning in Parliament, one of the observations 
which you in Walsall, and tLe people of broad Britain, will 
most frequently hear will he this — Why should you apply to 
land rules, laws, or regulations that you would not apply to any 
other trade or calling in the country ? Why, they say, is the 
landlord to be interfered with in dealing with his properly 
any more than the manufacturer iu selling the wares or goods 
he makes ? That is, as I shall show you, a rather shallow 
attempt to catch the prejudices of the uninformed. Never- 
theless I heard a live lord — Lord Elcho (quite sane on 
other things) — say the same. And he threw himself into n 
magnificent attitude of indignation, as he cried, " Every 
man who has properly in the country, whether he owns 
money in the three per cents., or has capital invested in 
factories or in mines, is etnick at by this communistic 

To begin with, I ask whether it is true that land is pri- 
vate property like auy other ci-eatable thing? Secondly, 
I ask would the great landowners of this country consent 
lo-morrow to have the owners of land treated by the same 
laws that regulate the conduct of owners of other property? 
(" no, no "). I am very sure they would not, and I will go 
straiglit to the mark by one illustration. If any trader or 
mei-chant in Walsall sells to a farmei' in this shire a hundred 
pounds' worth o( goods, and the money is due next day, he 
may go into that man's house— he may see a portion of the 
goods there in u.=e, but he cannot touch them until he has 
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had a lawsuit about it. But the landowner, the moment his 
rent is due, is a judge and jury to himself. We see it every 
day. He goes into the homestead and seizes the property 
of the tenant without any action at law. He helps himself. 
Nay, worse than this, he can seize and he can sell for his 
debt the very goods of the trader which were come but the 
day before to the tenant, and are still unpaid for (" shame "). 
Now I am not saying this for the purpose, which I deprecate, 
of influencing any class feeling. I only want to treat this 
matter in a historic and legal way, to show you that the 
land laws of this country for hundreds and hundreds of years 
have been systematically made by landlords for landlords, 
and that in eveiy respect they treat land property as excep- 
tional property. They do not allow it to be placed on an 
equality with all the other property of a civilised country. 
That is their own law. Apart from the fact that our 
land systems have been so made, they are the remnants of 
the old feudal times, when the lord in the castle owned the 
soil and, moreover, owned the people on it. Liberty has 
come and emancipated the human occupants of the soil 
from actual bondage. A free people now tread the soil of 
this fair island, but after a free people there must be free 
land for that free people. In every country in Europe, 
every civilised country in the world — (" besides England ") — 
this question of the land — this question of the ownership of 
the land — has been fraught with struggle, and has led to 
great changes. In soTne countries by revolution, commo- 
tion, outrage, and violence; in other countries by peaceful 
and legal revolution. The reason is this, thai in land no man 
can ever be allowed to hold property of absolute dominion 
unless under whatever system will be most conducive to the 
general good of the whole community. That fact is plain. 
Although there is a common idea in England, very common 
even among the most educated classes, that according to the 
law of this country a man who is called a landlord can do 
what he likes with the land, I tell you it is not the law of 
England. When a law student enters the Temple in London, 
and commences the study of the law of Real Property, the 
first text book that is put into his hand is generally "Williams 
on Real Property," and one of the first passages he will read 
in that book is to this effect — " The first thing the student of 
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^^1 tbe law of real property has to do is to bimisli from his mind 

^^1 the idea thai bj the laws of this realm any subject has absolute 

^^H dominion or personal property in land." I will tell you 

^^B why that is so in the spirit and the ietter of our laws, 

^^B although not unfortunately always in the practice. The 

^^r reason is this, that there are given to men on this globe 

certain great elements that are always necessary to human 

life — land, air, and water. No man created them. They 

are no man's work. They are no man's property to the 

exclusion of his fellow-men. Individuals in all civilised 

countries are allowed to have a qualified property in these 

things, for tbe necessity of regulating and guarding them, 

but the moment the general community — whether it bo 

I in Prussia, in Germany, in France, in America, or in 
Belgium — the moment the community finds any system of 
qualified ownership in these things working detrimentally to 
the general interests of the people, the Government sweeps 
away the old system and sets up a new and better one. In 
one of these elements — namely, in land — we have a qualified 
ownership ; but no man is lord of the manor as far as the 
air above us is concerned, and I will tell you why — because 
he could not build walls to hedge it in (laughter and loud 
applause). If they only had the power — that is, tf they could 
only do it physically — these lords of the elements would charge 
I us rent on that too. I think I shall prove it to you that 

I it is oidy because they cannot sell out God's blessed atmos- 
phere tliat we have not, as a matter of fact, been called 
tenants of the air we breathe. For what do they do? 
The land, which is a thing that can be bouoded and closed 
by party walls, they have not only taken to themselves 
for the surface of the soil, but I will tell you what they 
claim to hold beyond that. They claim to hold it as if they 
created it in the loom — as if they worked it in the factory — 
as if it were the product of their hands or brains. I wilt 
tell you what they claim to own. Not merely the soil, but 
the mines under it — the fish that swim in the waters upon 
it — the birds that fly over it ; they claim to own it from the 
centre of this globe up to the sky. Nor does this content 
them. The rabbit that burrows in the earth belongs not 
to the tenant whose crops it eats ; the partridge or pheasant 
belongs not to tbe farmer whose crops they destroy and feed 
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on, but belong, forsooth, to the lord of the manor by land- 
lord's law. This is land ownership in general, but, my 
friends, it is very common for those who defend it, with all 
its shortcomings in these modern days, to say — " Do you 
preach the absurd doctrine that the whole earth must yearly 
be parcelled out, and every man, woman, and child is to have 
his or her yearly share of it ? " No ; that is not seen in 
any country of the world. Let it be clearly understood that 
what I have pointed out as the object aimed at by true and 
wise and prudent land reform in all countries, is not this 
absurd communistic idea, but that the exclusive individual 
ownership of land shall never be allowed to centre in so 
few hands as that these few would exercise a dangerous 
monopoly, perilous to the welfare and to the natural rights of 
the millions round about them. England leads the world 
in many things, but she is waking up late in the day to 
observe that she has allowed all other civilised countries to 
lead her in the race of land reform. Why is it, I have 
been asked by Englishmen — ^fair, sensible Englishmen, many 
of them Conservatives— perhaps you do not think any Con- 
servative is sensible — (laughter) — ^butl do — (applause) — ^sonie 
of them — some of my Conservative friends in the House of 
Commons have said to me, " Why is it you should want 
land reform in Ireland and we do not want it here in 
England ? " Well, I - begin by saying I am not so sure 
that it is not wanted here in England. I confess at once 
the land laws that exist in Ireland at present are in theory 
more favourable to tenants than the land laws that exist 
in England. I will frankly tell you that, and yet they 
will lead in Ireland to civil war, while they may not in 
England ; and I will tell you why. When a hundred and fifty 
or sixty years ago the great manufacturing industries of this 
country began to develop ; when the great cities — the Bir- 
minghams, the Sheffields, the Manchesters — of England were 
growing up with the spread of English manufactures, there 
was such a demand for population in the towns for hands 
to feed the looms and to work in the factories that the 
rural population of England was absorbed into the towns. 
Walsall, I believe, is one of the oldest towns in Great 
Britain — ^and yet Walsall was, comparatively speaking, little 
more than a village then. The fact was that the pressure 
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of the poptilntion was withdrawn from the so!l of England 
by tbe vast development of the mannfacturing industi-iea ; 
but if that had not taken place, and you had all tbe miUions 
of Englishmen whose birtbrigbt is in tbe English soil — 
for 80 it is — to this hour dependent on agriculture, as ia 
mainly the case in Ireland, I tell you that not to-day but' 
long ago a revolution would have ensued (loud and con- 
tinued applause). You do not feel the yoke of these land 
laws, solely because the pressure of the population has been 
relieved from the soil by the manufacturing industries of 
Great Britain. 

But what is the case in Ireland, a country devoid of mann* 
fjictures except in one province? I am not going into a long 
story of why we have no manufactures — firstly, because I am 
afraid that what I have to say will try your patience in any 
case— (" Go on," " Go on,")— iind secondly, I do not want to 
trace the record of the destruction of Irish manufactures, 
which it would hardly be generous to fling at an English 
audience; hut I will tell it, not to offend anyone's suscepd- 
biiities — I will mention it in a word. They were destroyed 
on an address presented to King William in the early part of 
tbe eighteenth century, asking him to suppress the Irish 
manufaeturea, as they were competing too severely with 
those of this country. That is beside tiie question for the 
present, except that I would mention it to any friend who 
may be inclined to tauttt us because we have no manufactures. 
Of course ihey would say, " Well, we will pass no such laws 
now; enter the race with us, and we shall see who will win," 
I say that is Eill very well — if you hold one horse hack until 
the other is nearly at the distance post, and then say " start " 
That is no fair race. That won't do. Be this as it may^ 
the fact is, that England — and for tlje sake of the Englbh 
people 1 pray long may it be her happy lot — baa attained to 
a splendid position amongst the manufacturing countries of 
the world. But I come from that country where we have 
had few manufactureB, and the population have had little 
but the land ; and, my friends, what has been the condition 
of that population ? I am giving you no old history. I have 
seen these tilings with my own eyes. A barren mountain 
.aide, worth eighteen pence an acre in its present condition, 
is given over to poor tenants. They dig, they delve, they 
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drain it ; they manure it. I have seen the barefooted peasant 
women, who never knew a shoe to their feet from year's end 
to year's end, toiling up with wicker baskets of manure 
to create a soil, and when they had reclaimed that mountain 
side, which had been worth eighteen pence an acre, the land- 
lord looking on, and when it was worth twenty-five shillings 
an acre by their toil, he came in and said, *' You must pay me 
thirty shillings an acre" ("shame"). Pray, mark the effect 
of that. Those were the gentlemen who talked about the 
" sacredness of the rights of property." No doubt they had, 
as I told you, a reasonable recognised claim in the original 
soil — the raw material — but had they no respect for the 
property tlie tenant had put into the soil ? I say the property 
of the landlord, by the laws of equity and of God, was one 
shilling an acre, and that the other twenty-four shillings an acre 
belonged to the tenant in a sense far more sacred. Never- 
theless thus acted, until 1870, every landlord in Ireland, 
except a few, for, thank God, there are noble exceptions in 
Ireland — there are good landlords there. True it is if you 
hear our people in their passionate anger cry out against the 
landlords, you might think we have no good ones, but we have 
(loud applause). I refer you, not to the language of excited 
politicians — I will not quote for you the possibly exaggerated 
utterances of the Land Leaguers, who are supposed to be 
men of the most dreadful character — but I will cite the words 
of Mr. Nassau Senior, one of the Government Poor Law 
Commissioners, who gave one instance of an estate in Ireland 
which was raised from a rental of £9,000 by the outlay of 
the tenantry to a rental £47,000 ("shame"). All this 
went on until it may be said that the labour of the tenantry 
in Ireland created the farms that exist. There is scarcely a 
landlord in Ireland who would like to have had a photograph 
taken of his land — if it were possible — when he or his 
ancestors let it to the present tenants, and another of what it 
is now. 

The system in England is that the landlord builds the 
house, makes the fences, puts in the drains, and gives the 
farm to the tenant equipped in every way, and all the tenant 
has to do is to go and farm it. It is as perfect as if he 
handed a fiddle to a man to play a tune on ; but in Ireland — 
we have the evidence of Parliamentary Commissions by 
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the Hcore — aucli a thing is almost unknown. Tliere is 
1 landlord in 300 who thinks of building a house for the 
tenant; not 1 in 300 who thinks of making a drain. Yod 
go into Ireland and follow the Government Commissioners 
who inquire into it, and they tell you that all the farm build- 
ings are built by the tenant — fences are made and the roads 
paid for by the tenant and not by the landlord. ^Vhatwaathe 
result? Bent-raising went on. As the farm was made to 
bloom, the rent was put up, np, up — higher and higher. 
Accoi'dingly as the tenant was noticed to be a little m 
decent than before, the rent was increased ; and I know 
men — I have in my native parish talked with the tenants 
who, when going to pay the rent, put on the worst coats they 
had in the house — (applause and laughter) — and when I, as 
a young boy, spoke to them about it^ they said it was because 
if the agent saw tliem with a good coat he would put another 
shilling an acre on them. What was sure to be the outcome 
of all this? It presented the land being made really fertile. 
Why should men put their labour, and sweat, and toil, and 
little eapital into farms when they wore robbed of the fruits 
of their labour by the increase of rent ? Wliy should Irish 
farms be trim and neat like English farms, when, if a d; 
were to build a house and make good fences, 10a. an acre 
would be put on at the next rent day F Why should the 
Irish peasant wear tidy clothes when they were living under 
a system which forbade them to be neat and trim in their - 
persons ? It would be said, " Tiiat fellow wears a good 
coat. He is able to pay more rent." What was likely to ' 
the result of the system which confiscated the tenants' outlay? 
Why, this was the natural result of it — that, there being no 
security for them, the people merely scratched the surface of 
the soil in a thriftless, untidy way, and the soil of Ireland 
under this miserable system of land tenure has never p 
duced ■~>0 per cent, of that which it is otherwise capable o[ 
pi-oducing. That was only part of it. There was worse 
beyond, in the crop — not merely the crop of weeds in the half- 
tilled farms, hut the crop of moral weeds in the shape of dis- 
order, disaffection, and crime. And the result of all this, 
further, was, that in place of landlords and tenants living 
as they ought to do, and as I would to God they would do^ is 
kindliness and neighbourly good-will, feeling they were M 
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people only — the landlord tlic protector of the humble folk 
around. Instead of that happy ideitl, what waa the fact? That 
no sympathy ever grew up between them — they learned to 
scowl on one anotlier and to hate one another. To the tenant 
the landlord was only a human machine to wring the marrow 
out of his bones ; and to the landlord the tenant was only a 
wretch wishing to take his life or ready to rob him. The 
two parlies eyed each other in tliia way iiniil the social war 
often made a hell upon earth of a land that might be a 
peaceful paradise. I feel these things, for I have seen them 
and lived amongst the people, sharing many of their sympa- 
thies. Oh ! I have desired that I, even I, could bring — that 
some of us could bring — these two classes together, and 
persuade them to give up this life of bitterness and hatred; 
but it ia impossible until the land system is altered, so that 
equity and justice shall be law. 

In 1870 a Land Bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons which made an effort at putting an end to this. It 
only went a small way ; and I will tell you what it did. It 
stated that if the tenant waa henceforth evicted — this was the 
Land Act of 1870 — he could claim for his improvements — any 
improvements that he had made upon the land — and the Court 
should award him recompense; and he could also claim a re- 
compense for being disturbed, if he wei'e put out for any other 
cause than non-payment of rent. I have no doubt in tlie 
world that Mr. Gladstone believed most sincerely that he was 
doing something which would settle this grievous question, 
and I am also convinced that it waa as large an effort as the 
then stale of English public opinion warranted. But this 
Act was committed to the administration of County Court 
judges. Far be it from me, here in Walsall or elsewhere, to 
say anything against County Court judges aa such; but I 
wUl say this, that when they were appointed they were 
selected for other qualificaliona than for knowledge of tenant- 
farmers' grievances and wrongs. They all, aa a rule, belong 
to landlord families ; not that they would do any conscious 
injustice, but I will tell you that they were not bursting 
with sympathy for the tenants (laughter and applause). 
Well, when that Land Act was brought in to stop what 
Lord Clarendon called "felonious" landlordism — and so it 
was — there was a cry of horror amongst all the landlord 
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classes in Trelanr! — sure to he. Whenever there is any effort 
. made hy a generous English Blatesman to undo the unhappy 
erits of the past in Ireland, immediately the men who are 
interested in keeping up this Btat« of things rush hither to 
England to stir up English public opinion. They say to the 
[ -English people, " If you attempt to do justice to Ireland, you 
' win all be destroyed" (laughter and applause). Their story 
is always this, "No matter how we treat those Irish tenants, 
we are the only friends England has in Ireland, and you had 
better maintain our powers. Do not emancipate our serfs. 
If you do they will cut our Lhi-oats, and you will have no 
one to befriend the lion and the unicorn." That used to 
be successful, and it long retarded in bygone yeai'a every 
efEort of justice in the British Parliament; but, thanks 
be to God, the masses of the English people are now pos- 
sessed of political power — and the Irish, who liave long 
hated and cursed the power that crushed them, are possessed 
of the idea that the love of justice in the hearts of the 
English people will undo for them much of the miseries of 
the past 

In 1870, accordingly, the landlords came across to 
England, and unfortunately — you know what it is to have 
the ear of the Court — the landlords being noble lords, and 
earls, and marquises, the London press is always open to 
thera. They always have the ear of the British public. 
The Irish peasants have not — except when some portion of 
the public is as generous as the Liberal Committee of Walsall 
and will invite a mere Irishman to tell them something of 
the case upon the other aide. A very remarkable calculation 
was made to frighten the English Legislature at the time. 
At the present juncture it is being reproduced, ajid I wara 
the good people of this town that they wiU hear it again and 
again in Parliament ;—" There is going to be £120,000,000 
of money taken out of the landlords' pockets and put into 
the tenants ; sheer robbery — confiscation." Well, I do not 
want that there should be one shilling of any man's pro- 
perty taken out of his pocket and put into anoiher's, I 
should not stand for an hour in the ranks of my countrymen 
advocating a scheme that would take from any man one 
ahilting of his honest property without full compensai 
[ awarded and paid. This £120,000,000 was made up by the 
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ingenious calculation that there were 600,000 tenant-farmers 
in Ireland, and that under Mr. Gladstone's Land Act of 1870 
every man of them would be entitled to £200. The Land 
Act has been in operation from 1870 up to the present, and 
how much do you think of all this £120,000,000 has been 
given to the tenants of their own property according to the 
verdict of the Courts ? Not £200 ; not £30 a tenant on the 
average. According to a return presented to Parliament of 
all cases that have come before the judges who have ad- 
ministered this law of compensation since 1870, the average 
they have received is £27 5s. The £120,000,000 of the 
landlords' ingenious calculation have faded into thin air; 
and the sad truth is that the Land Act of 1870 — mainly 
because of landlord contrivances for evading and defeating 
it — has proved lamentably inadequate to remedy the cruel 
evils of an Irish land system. Nay, more, a worse story 
is to be plainly spoken — all our efforts in and out of Parlia- 
ment, all the prayers and tears and implorations of the 
Irish tenantry, availed nothing to induce Lord Beaconsiield's 
Government to listen to the cry of the Irish people for 
justice, protection, and redress. 

Gentlemen, it was in the face of these circumstances there 
arose in Ireland two years ago, or one year ago, what I 
will not discuss in an English audience, otherwise than to 
say that it was not so much a political movement as it was a 
violent social revolution. It was a great maddened uprising 
of the whole tenantry when they found famine staring them 
in the face ; for well they knew this meant destruction to 
them, since the laws had not left them more than a bare 
existence in the best of times. Some of these people, in the 
passion of anger, did things and said things which I have 
not defended nor palliated any more than I would defend or 
justify the ravings of a man driven from his reason by 
despair. The Irish people now say — " There must be an end, 
and for ever, of this landlord system in Ireland. If these 
landlords cannot live with us in peace, each being satisfied 
with his own honest return on what is his — if the two classes 
cannot live — and they have had two or three hundred 
years for the trial, and it has not succeeded — we will 
pay this Irish landlord class the value of their property 
and let them go." Let it be clearly understood that no man 
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ftijmg li« to the ASfha^ Am nfae «f hit «(Ute. Wkat is 
pnpoMd in IrdMBd is thio — ^AatftaUmg Ott fur vmimtat mmf 
otMe, line loHiHs haviBg paid raM as « «ertui rilrwlniea 
iB«NiU (or »j 37i jcan, fay Aat period tb^ aboaU be beU 
to Iwve radeorMd ibe ioQ. Mid it ibooM be tbeira for tiwet- 

Mr. Gl&dftinie has. domtg the Ust few weeks, introdaeed 
a measure for the settlement of this importuit qnestiaii. 
There is, no doubt, gnu dissppmatmeitt in Irdand beemaae 
fats measure bss not gone ibe full length of exprvpristing the 
Imndlords. lliat is, as I have loM yon, the tenants in Ibe 
Leagne say every landlcMd should be compelled to sell to 
ibe tenants on a certain calculation, and that, giving bins 
the price, the landlord ^hooM go. Ur. Gladstone pntpoaaa 
a st^eme to enable landlords and tenants to live together 
henceforth on an equitable and fair-pla; sj^siem between 
the two. Briefly pat, the main features of his scheme are 
these. He aaya, -^ 1 will compel no landlord to sell out 
who does not wish to do so ; but if any landlord wishes 
to do so, I will enable the tenants to buy their farm plots 
from him, and the Slate shall advance to the tenants three- 
fourths of the amount they want by way of loan, they 
repaying the State by annoal instalments tor that loan." 
Before I go any further, I will tell you why Mr. Gladstone 
has thongbt of lending three-fourths of the amount to these 
peosanlfl. When he diseslablished the Irish Church in 1869, 
ihnt Cburch possessed thousands and thousands of acres of 
land in Ireland, and he put into the Act of Parliament a 
clause saying that if ihc lenanta who were on the Cburch 
land wished each to buy his plot, be should get the first 
offer of it, and the State would lend him two-ihirds of the 
money. That was done in 1869, and numbers of those small 
Irish farmers who were on the Church lands bonght out their 
own plots, and the Government has been greatly gratified by 
the fact which 1 now tell you, that there are no debts in the 
universal world more honestly paid than these instalments — 
on the whole. Well, Mr. Gladstone proposes to leud lo those 
tenants whose landlords wish to sell, and to those who do 
not wish to sell, he says, " Tou shall have your rent, that ia 
■lie ilrst thing, but never more shall you raise that rant so 
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as to confiscate tlie tenant's properly." To that end he seta 
lip a Land Court, a Lnnd Cominiseioii, to which the tenant 
can appeal if the landlord is attempting to extort a rent lliat 
would conSscate the tenant's improTemeiitA in the Eoil. The 
landlorda say, "Why should you set up any tribunal between 
tiie landlord and the tenant ? You will destroy all the conii- 
dence and affection ever hitherto subsisting between them. 
Why do not you set up a tribunal to regulate how much the 
milkman shall charge for the milk in the morning?" The 
late Irish Attorn ey~Getieral let fly about a hundred of these 
questions, and it was remarked that bis speech was very like 
a BpeUing bee. He was very amusing. "If you set up a 
tribunal to say how much he is to pay me for my land, why 
do not you make a law that no more than so much should be 
charged for the cloth of my coat? Why don't you leave us 
free?" "Freedom of contract ia such a glorious thing that 
there should be no law to interfere with it. Let every man 
ask as ranch as he can, and ever? other man pay as little as 
possible" (laughter). 

I will give yoa an illustration which ought to Betttle that. 
I came to Euston to-day to get my ticket for Walsall, and 
there was a price charged rae for that ticket. As it would 
cost me about ten times that money to drive, why is it that 
the law says to the railway company — " You shall not charge 
as much as you like?" Every ticket that is issued at that 
place ia regulated hy law, and why are not the company and 
the passenger left quite free to make their own bargains ? It 
is because the law says that wherever there is a monopoly, 
in the interests of the public the State will see that that 
monopoly does not extort from the public an unfair pay- 
ment. Accordingly Mr. Gladelone will set up a tribunal 
at the ticket window of the rent office, to see that justice is 
law. As to tyrannous, wanton, and capricious evictions, 
there will bo no more of those harrowing scenes in Ire- 
land. The one great feature of this Bill is to set up 
an eqnitable tribunal, to stand between the weak and the 
strong, and to take care that henceforth justice is done in 
law and in deed. I say that in its proposals, and in its 
principles, this is the greatest and the most just measure that 
was ever iutrodnced into the British Parliament for the 
■ welfare of Irelfuid. It is very seldom that an Irishman 
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Tedlj pnise the efibrb ifast hsTe been wmdm 
thtrtj bat I b«dj mj iUa B31 oawtwinB priBOfiles u»d 
propOMb grest and nnMe — grcfttty and noUy jtet. But ttme 
tries sU. Will it aaeeeed? Mj words may b« oa recoril, 
U> be ettber oofrobonted or di^pror^d as efeat^ fall oat, 
in ten jean u> come. I aak cajaeli this qac^ion — Will 
ibb eSon sacked ? b it too late to set up s joint system 
of lAniUord and teaaiit in Ireland? ("Ni>, do-") I hope 
and praj it may not' be, but tbere do eome momeDta in 
great public alruggles when conces^ioos that would have been 
blessed a year beiore are answered back in the hoarse shout 
of the mullitude, as the Orieaniat prineea were answered in 
the memorabte scene in 1848 — "Too late!" For my part, 
1 hare taken my share in the trouble^ and labours, and 
agiiaiions for the masses of my fellow-countrymen. I hope, 
I may add, ibat I have shrunk from no consequences to 
myself in that great battle which I pray may even now be 
about to close ; but this 1 say that — grieved, angered, almost 
maddened ae I have often been hy some of the incidenu of 
this land war in Ireland — and although I know that moat, of 
my countrymen are crying out, in face of this generous 
proposition, that it is ''too late" — my hiunble efforts shall 
be given to induce them to accept it and try it fairly ; and 
if poMible to bury the pusl^ with all its hateful memoriea, 
eo that a social system may be seeu in Ireland in which the 
landlord and the tenant may exist do longer aa scowling 
foes, but as friend and neighbour. But will il succeed in 
accomplishing its beneliceDt purpose? I tell you candidly 
to-night I have my misgivings, fur many reasons. I am nM 
sure that the machinery provided in the Bill for carrying out 
its manifest purpose will effect that good design. It is our 
intention in Parliament — it is the intention of some of us — I 
will speak only for myself — not with the purpose of hindering 
it, but of helping and bettering it — to put into it such amend- 
ments as may give effect to the principles that we know are 
in the Bill. I say on my own respoDslbility to the British 
people, humble individual though I am, that if this great 
proposition is to be entrusted to the hands of men who will 
admiuister it in a narrow, miserable, niggardly spirit, it will 
be an abortion and a failure, and bitter will be the result. 
If this fate sliould befall the most generous effort of the 
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trhole life of tbe great English atatesman n'ho is raaktug 
it — (loud applause) — if this measure be like his former effort 
of 1870, which, aa I have shown yoii, was dwarfed by the 
narrowmindedneas and the prejudices of the men in whose 
hands it was placed — if a similar fate should overtake this, 
let none hereafter say that the responsibility or the blamo 
was ours. That is what we intend to do; but I ask the 
people of Walsall to keep an eye on what ia about to occur. 
I have spoken of the Bill as it is, and aa we hope to amend 
it, but we know that it has to go through an ordeal io 
which keen efforts will be made to rip it open, and take 
from it whatever good it has. We know what awaits it ia 
that chamber which is called " another place," where already 
noble lords are eagerly at work whetting their knives and 
aharpening their awords for the great day of slaughter. 
Laat year, when only a small instalment of this reform (a 
measure to arrest evictiona) was proposed, they came — these 
noble peera — the lame, the halt, and the blind — gathered 
unselfishly from the four corners of the world. An Irish 
peer was brought between friends to that House, and his face 
had not been seen there for 3D yeara tiU he came to vote 
againat that Bill. And what will they do with Uib one? 
I will tell you — they will not thrftw it out ; for they are 
already beginning to fear the temper of the people. They 
will not throw it out. They will be wiser in their generation 
than that. But I will tell you what they will do. They will 
so "amend" it — they will so mutilate it that, while they will 
shirk the respousibility of rejecting it, they will make it only 
a half-hearted measure, to do as little good aa possible. Ail 
I can say on that is this, that the Bill, as it stands, ia one that 
makes an offer of the olive branch to two hostile camps in 
the Irish country ; and no word that I have to say in 
Parliament shall be in any but the spirit in which 1 am 
now speaking here to-night, when I put it to those noble 
lords to spare us further strife, and not improbably further 
bloodshed. I know the condition of Ireland just now, and I 
fear if I were to express my apprehensions some enemy might 
call tbem my threats. No, I shall utter no threats, for to me 
it is a sorrow and a grief to think that, if such evil course ia 
taken in reference to this beneficent and merciful measure, 
tbere will be provoked in Ireland pasaions which no law can 
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quell; and I would appeal to both classes, as they cannot 
undo Grod's providence, as they are cast on the same soil to 
live together, I would appeal to them whether the ages that 
have gone before ought not to be a lesson to us all to turn 
over a new leaf, and to see if, instead of hatred, and passion, 
and anger, and revenge, we could not make a beginning in 
a new Ireland of contentment and of peace and prosperity 
(loud and long^oontinued cheering). 



II.-SOCIAL. 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

Dublin Temperance Union, IOtb October, 1871, 

The followiog Address was delivered by Mr. Sulliraii at a meeting of the Dublin Tem- 
perance Union, held on the lOth of October, 1871, to celebrate the eighty-first 
annirersary of the birth of Father Mathew : — 

Mr. Chaibhak, Ladies, and Gcbntlemen, — ^I am very glad 
to be among you this evening to be a sharer in your celebration 
of such an anniversary as this day brings round. I have never 
before been present with you on a similar occasion ; but I 
have no reason to fear that this fact will be set down to 
indifference to your gallant and almost unaided struggles in 
self-emancipation and self-elevation. I have advisedly used 
the phrase " almost unaided struggles." I have no taste for 
the role of Cassandra, but I am oppressed with the convic- 
tion that a day will come, a day of remorse and ruth, when 
the politicians and the statesmen of this empire, the affluent 
and ennobled, the prince-merchants, and the great employers 
of labour, will bitterly bewail, when all too late, the stolid 
insulation and blind selfishness that caused so many of them 
to look coldly on or hold aloof from the endeavours of the 
working classes, the masses of the people, to keep themselves 
from a. fearful and seductive degradation which is the in- 
clined plane that slopes down into the gulf of misery, vice, 
and crime. It would be alike repugnant to my feelings and 
opposed to the whole purpose and labours of my life to utter 
a word with the object of exciting class prejudices or 
estrangements. I regard with abhorrence the wicked theories 
of those '' levellers" who cannot see, as they ought to see, in 
the various degrees or classes of society, rising one above the 
other, a wise, and safe, and beautiful design of Providence. 
It is because I view with aversion and apprehension the 
spread of such theories as I refer to, that I grieve to note 
the fatal, the suicidal conduct of our wealthy classes and our 
great employers (with a few noble exceptions), who should, 
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even for their own interest sake, be rejoiced to companion 
you, and lead you and help you, in such efforts aa you are 
now left to pursue it) the cold shade of their absence or 
neglect — or worse, of their lofty scorn or pitying sneera. 
The surface of modem society is heaving in a troubled way, 
disturbed by the first symptoms of the great question of the 
near future — namely, the relations between Labour and 
Capital ; and we seem blindly lurching towards the great 
convulsion that will yet shake the structure of our modern 
civilisation to its base. If the human machines whereby, in 
necessary conjunction with capital, the world's wealth is 
developed, were inanimate chattels, or if they were noble 
racers or lowing herds, one might hope with some success 
to arouse their owners or users to a wise look-out into the 
future to see that deterioration was averted and improvement 
effected. But as to the human machines of the mill and the 
factory, the warehouse and the workshop, there seems in too 
many cases to be no such care ; though their physical, moral, 
and social condition must largely determine whether in the 
future we shall have a supply of intelligent, efficient, moral, 
orderly, and trustworthy toilers, or a heaving, seething mass 
of discontented, disaffected, moody, passionate Socialists, re- 
garding the rich with hate, brooding over the " tyranny" of 
capital, and ready to bury the social edifice in ruins. It will 
not do for the rich and wealthy to leave the toiling masses to 
the mere chances of their fate. Such selfishness disiutegratea 
society, and evil is before the country where it prevails. 

If my voice could reach some of our wealthy and estimable 
citizens, so ready to he hard on the crimes or disorders of 
the " lower orders," as they are called, I would invite them 
to visit in imagination the dark and miserable home of a 
working man ; to watch him as he broods over the emberleas 
hearth, while around him wail the famishing children whose 
mother, his wife, is away in the glaring tap-room of the 
gaudy gin-palace. What are the thoughts of that working 
man ? How is he, humanly speaking, to resist temptation P 
What has society done for him ? Wliat stake has it given 
him in the general wealth? His employer used him as a 
human mechanism, no more. All the wealth settled down 
somehow on one side of the :<ystem ; all the sweat and grime 
and misery and degradation on the other. Capita and 
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wealth, dwelling in the grand square or fashionable terrace, 
were able to keep the deadly pitfall away from their doors ; 
so that the fond wife of Capital or angel daughter of Wealth 
should not run the danger of being soiled by degradation. But 
Labour, dwelling in the alley or the lane, was vouchsafed no 
such power or influence to protect wife or child from like 
danger of contamination. Our Sir Frederick Shaws* take 
good care to sprinkle the snares thickly among the homes of 
Labour, and to carry out " total prohibition of the traffic" too 
near the homes of Capital and Wealth. 

These are the thoughts, these the facts, that throb through 
the maddened brain of the unhappy husband and father in 
that desolate working man's home! What more? This, 
the keenest pang of all. Once he and his wife essayed an 
effort to lift themselve^ out of this terrible lot. With 
hundreds of others like themselves, they made a gallant 
endeavour to realise the happy ideal of a good citizen's life, 
respectable and respected, because sober, frugal, industrious, 
virtuous. God-fearing, and law-abiding. That was an effort 
in which the working man himself had a great stake. The 
capitalist employer had a great stake also ; for the workman's 
moral elevation must be his advantage ; the workman's 
moral or physical deterioration must be the employer's injury 
and insecurity. Well, what assistance did that working 
man and his comrades receive from the wealthy employers 
and capitalists in that endeavour, which, I repeat, even 
worldly wisdom should cause them to hail with gladdened 
eyes, to encourage by every influence, to aid, to lead, to 
munificently support? What helping hand did they hold 
out? Were they to be seen in the midst of these men in 
assemblages like this, spurring on the halting, praising the 
active, strengthening the weak? Did they, to encourage 
such good efforts among their workmen, build for them a 
working men's temperance hall — the cheapest outlay labour* 
employers ever incurred? Did they fill that hall with 
reasonable attractions and comforts — with books and news- 
papers, with instructive lectures, maps, and models — the 
wisest expenditure Capital ever spared from its abundance ? 

* Sir Frederick was at that time the Recorder of Dablin, by law 
empowered with the issuing, transfer, &c., of publicans' licenses. 
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In fine, what did Capital do for the working clasBGS to 
counteract the glare of the gin-palace, and to keep them in 
cheerful, healthy moral tone ; to impi'esa them with a kindly 
feeling, with a conviction that they were felt for, thought for, 
cared for at least a little beyond the beast of the field, the 
Alderney in the byre, or the hunter in the stable ? What is 
the answer to these queries presented to the mind of the 
working man in our large cities? Alas! that Capital in 
most cases went its way in selfish isolation, and took i 
thought of his fate ; treated with scornful neglect or indiffer- 
ence his efforts at moral reformation ; built him no hall ; 
helped him with no cheering word or generous subscriptioi 
never showed its face at his humble gatherings, meetings, 
lectures, or soirees — in a word, coldly, callously, heartlessly, 
abandoned him to destruction. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I call this a process by which Com- 
munists are being manufactured where good citizens and good 
Christains would otherwise li ve and flourish. What would the . 
employers and capitalists of Paris not give now to be sara 
that the nightly assemblages of their workmen had only such 
aim and purpose as this meeting has here to-night p How 
gladly they would fling themselves into the midst of their 
people in such noble endeavours I But with them it cannot 
now be so. Too late I too late ! The harm is now done ; and 
now the bitter penalty must be suffered. But here ai 
people, thank Heaven, it ia not yet too late, if our large 
employers would but open their eyes and look around them. 
I say, if they do not, the day will come when their present 
neglect or indifference to the mora! efforts of the working 
classes will rise in judgment against them, and will, when all 
too late, be bitterly deplored. For my own part, I am 
no capitalist, but I am an employer; but, above all, I 
profess to labour for the real and solid welfare of my 
fellow-countrymen ; and I do not see how any true patriot, 
any man whose heart is in the cause of the people, any man 
who looks beneath the sm'face of things, can fail to conclude 
that whosoever would truly serve the Irish people, and lift 
them up in the esteem of the world, must actively help them io 
iheir efforts to redeem themselves from the countless curses, 
the mieeries, the oppressions that follow in the track of the 
drink system. 
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DuBUs Municipal Council, April, 1862. 

At a special meeting of the Dublin Corporation, held in April, 1862, lir. Snllivan 
Inronght before that body a series of resolutions regarding the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, and proposed that the Corporation should adopt and forward to the 
House of Commons a memorial haying reference to that subject. Annexed are 
the resolutions and the speech delirered by Mr. SuUiyan in support of them:— 

BxsOLVBD-v-*' That so long as Parliament considers or maintains that 
the sale of alcoholic beverages ooght not to be free, but ought to be 
permitted, licensed, or prohibited according to considerations for the 
conrenience or requirements of each community or district, this Council, 
elected by the people's rote, believes and declares that the people them- 
selves, in each community or district, are worthy of being entrusted with 
the option, choice, or decision now exercised in their behalf by the 
magistrates or other functionaries, as to whether such licensing is 
desirable or useful, or conducive to their convenience, health, or 
happiness." 

BisOLVBD — *' That having become aware that several measures are now 
before Parliament, proposing to regulate or restrict the sale of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, this Council, composed of the elected representatives of 
the people, feel it a duty to urge that, according to any such law which 
may be passed, the people may be primarily consulted in each district 
as to their requirements." 

Mr LoBD Matob, — ^I cannot, and I do not disguise from 
myself, entering on this debate, and undertaking the re- 
sponsibility I undertake to-day, the formidable nature of the 
opposition which I and those for whom I speak have to 
'encounter. Not only are ancient and deeply-rooted ideas, 
customs, and habits of society contravened, disturbed, and 
assailed by our propositions, but there are leagued against us 
the active forces of a powerful, extensive, wealthy, and well- 
organised body of men — ^merchants, traders, or manufacturers, 
with a large capital, as they believe, at stake. And here I 
wiU avail myself of the opportunity of saying that I have 
never been able to see the fairness, the justice, or the 
advantage of arguing this question by vituperation and 
invective against the individuals engaged in the liquor traffic. 
I have never, in .public or in private, touched on thiis subject, 
without frankly stating that my own experience, which, to 
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be Bare, is not large, iloeH not sQBtain those personal sketches 
occasionally drawn by some of my teetotal frienda. Nay, I 
will Bay that some of the most worthy men I ever met, many 
of the most upright, charitable, and patriotic men 1 have ever 
met, have been engaged in one branch or another of this trade. 
However this may be, it is not with the men, but with the 
system, we have to deal ; it is with the system, not the 
individuals engaged in it, I shall deal to-day. If the system 
be wrong, and the grand balance of its results criminal, the 
personal traits of the operators cannot save it from judgment. 
There was not a. more generous, a more kindly, or a more 
hospitable people in the world than were the people of the 
sunny South, from old Virginia Ifl the Texan lines. Mrs. 
Stowe, seizing upon what ^vas just possible of occurrence 
under the slave system, hojrified the world with the pictures 
which she drew. They were not true — they were utterly 
untrue or exaggerated, as to the genera! practice ; but such 
things were possible and legitimate under the aysiem, and on 
that one fact the system was condemned by the conscience of 
civilised humanity. The personal character, the worth, the 
excellence, the virtues, the vices, the merits or demerits of the 
men engaged in that trade had, after all, nothing to say to 
the system, which was the thing condemned. It fell, and 
who now monms its fall ? It baa been swept away, and who 
would now propose to restore it ? All the capital invested 
in it availed it nothing — a capital greater by far than 
at stake in this alcohol trade. And that slave trade had 
much to show for itself ; it could claim to be the foundatiOD 
of the industry and wealth of a country overflowing with 
riches, the product of slave labour. Moreover, the " vested 
interests " at stake in it conld plead that laws and constitu- 
tional pacts expressly recognised, conserved, and protected 
them. Yet all availed nothing against the one crushing fact 
that the trade, though respectable and legal, and wealthy, 
was, on the whole, a traffic in man's degradation. That is 
the charge against the drink traflic ; that is tlie case put 
forward by those great and noble reformers who have appUed 
themselves to the abolition, but by more peaceful and lawful 
means, of another slave system ; one whose victims are white 
slaves in lands near home ; a slave system which cannot 
pretend to be the foundation of national industry and wealth — 
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fifio, but one which, striking a fair, impartial, and honeat 
accnunt, and fairly totting up all that can be said for and 
against it, eshibits on the whole a terrible balance of results 
inimical to the peace, morality, and happiness of the people. 
I say it is a trade which, fairly " taking stock " of it, and 
crediting it to the full with the utmost of good claimed for 
it by its friends, still eshibiia a balance of crime, pauperism, 
disease, misery, and deatli, such aa would warrant society in 
sweeping it at once, and for ever, from the face of the earth. 
But, strictly speaking, prohibition or non -restriction of the 
liquor traffic is not the qaestion we have to vote on here to- 
day. The proposition before the house in my resolutions is 
not that we should vote for prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
but that we should let the people so vote if they please so to 
do. My resolutions ask no man to express an opinion as to 
whether that traffic ought or ought not to be put down. 
Tfaey simply call on you to deelRre that you think the people 
should be entrusted with the care of their own welfare and 
liappiness, I shall be curious to see how gentlemen wbo 
profess to represent the people will rote a negative to that 
proposition of mine — that the people shall no longer be 
voted for at " licensing eessions " by the squires, but be 
permitted to judge and to vote for themselves in a matter 
that effects so closely, so dearly, eo terribly their own weal or 

And now, my lord, having endeavoured to set clearly 
the foundations of our proposition, what specifically are the 
arguments relied upon against us ? So far as I have been 
able to ascertain iheiu, I will stat« them fairly and fully, for 
there is no safer way of obtaining knowledge on any subject 
than to state fairly what is said by an adversary, and then 
combat it as best one can. Well, in the first place, it ia 
urged against the principle which I am contending for that 
such a law would be a tyranny and an injustice. The 
second plea is, that it never cniild be enforced, and that it 
would only increase the evil which it sought to have abated. 
Thirdly, it is said that we must not try to make men practice 
sobriety or morality by Act of Parliament, but rather rely 
on the progress of religion and education, I will deal with 
those pleas one by one. I will take the lest one first, as it 
K-tofty be most quickly disposed of. It is said it would ha 
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preposterous, Utopian, and absurd to have laws to enforce 
sobriety. What ! Are gentlemeD who cry " hear, hear," 
serious? Are they asleep, or dreaming I Are they serious 
in saying it would be novel, preposterous, and Utopian to 
propose laws against drunkenness ? Is drunkenness, then, 
no crime against law at the present moment ? Do we not, as 
it is, try " to make men sober by Act of Parliament" 

Mr. Maqrath — Ineffectually. 

Mb. Sdllivan — I thank Councillor Magrath for that con- 
fession. He admits that the present laws are ineffectual; 
and so say we, and we accordingly have proved and confessed 
by members of the trade the need of a radical reform. So 
that all at once the old parrot-cry of utopianism is given up 
as an imposture, and it is confessed we ask nothing that 
Parliament has nut tried to do in vain by some two hundred 
tinkering enactments — all in the interests of the trade. Oh, 
but much imposture, and sham, and humbug, is talked ia 
defence of that trade ! We should not try to make men moral, 
or virtuous, or honest, forsooth ! by Act of Parliament, only 
leave all to religion and education. What have we jails for, 
then ? Why legislate against dishonesty — why not " trust 
to the progress of enlightenment, religion, and education," 
as the cant of humbug hath it? Why send rogues to prison? 
Ah, but " drinking in itself is harmless," we are told. Well, 
so is betting, yet have we not laws against betting-houses ? 
There is no law against betting— there is against betting- 
houses. Why? Because the Legislature judges that though 
betting in itself may or may not be harmless, the public 
practice of betting has had an immoral tendency ; not indeed 
that it had sent men reeling reasonless through the streets, 
yet nevertheless it had exercised an evil influence on its 
practitionera ; so the Legislature passed an Act against betting- 
houses. Again, look at the laws against cock-fighting, by 
which we " try i.o make men moral and virtuous by Act of 
Parliament." Nay, we try to make men religious by Act of 
Parliament. There are statutes oppressively compelling 
Sabbath observance on a particular day of the week, the 
effect of which is that some of our fellow-citizens have to 
observe two Sabbaths — their own and the legal Sabbath, 
Yes, there is a compulsory Sabbath observance law, under 
which, in Kildare, I think it was, some farmers were punished 
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i tar raoTiiig tlieir flocks or mowing their harvest on a fine 
Sunday in a wet Autumn, The magiatmtea fined those men 
according to law for engaging exceptionally in a work o( 
necessity — saving the wetted aheaves from rotting on the 
ground; yet, monstrous injustice ! the same magistrates did 
not punish, but rather licensed other men to ply a trade 
upon the Sabbath which sent men reeling, and yelling, and 
blaspheming through the streets on that same holy day ! 

These are the injustices, the inequalities, we will submit 
to no longer — this favouritism of the law for the drink 
traffic ; and yet wbeu we come to demand equality and fair 
play, we are told that we require something uoTel, Utopian, 
and oppressive ! Yea, oppressive, indeed ! It is said, " Why 
should you interfere with a man's habits?" This question 
also is answered for me already by existing laws — I allude 
to the sanitary laws; aye, the compulsory sanitary laws. 
" Oh," says some gentleman (in the trade, I warrant), 
"think of the liberty of the subject." That is just what I 
want them to think of, and give the subjects of this realm 
the liberty of action as regards this branch of sanitary reform 
which they possess and exercise as regards others, t believe 
Mr. Councillor Carey himself happens to be on one of our 
commitlees which invades the "liberty of the subject" every 
day and every hour in what I suppose would be called the 
absurd, Utopian, and impracticable idea of trying to make 
men cleanly by Act of Farliameut, That system, those 
compulsory sanitary laws, have been brought into operation, 
I believe, by local option and public vote. That precisely is 
what we ask also. Who complains of those compulsory sani- 
tary laws? Who, in the interest of uncleanliness and con- 
tagion, tries to hoodwink the public by a cry aboiit " the 
liberty of the subject?" Now, my lord, as to this plea of 
. ^ tyranny," It raises the whole questioa, I meet it by one 
L or two simple propositions, which I challenge anyone to con- 
'teat. Firstly, I say society, community, or the State, call 
it what you will, has the right — the absolute, just, and 
indefeasible right — to protect itself, by repressing or forbid- 
ding any public traffic or practice which, pursued for personal 
money profit, is, on the whole, iujurious or inimical to its 
peace, good order, or morality. Secondly, I undertake to 
prove by irresistible evidence that the drink traffic is, on 
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the whole, b^ a fearful balance of criminal results, inimical 
to peace, good order, and moralitj ; and ib to an equal 
extent productit'e of poverty, diseaae, misery, crime, and 
death. Aa to the first proposition, the right of the commu- 
nity, it ought to be needless for me to adduce evidence in 
sustainment of anything so self-evident ; however, I ^11 
simply take the London Spectator, one of the moat thoughtful 
and influential of journals in England. Writing on the 
Maine Liquor Law, the Spectator says; — 

No State could eiiel aa a civiliaed orgnniBm witliaot the power to 
defioB crime, to impose a moral law upon a disbelieving minority, to 
raiie the staodard of practical ethics up to the level of its own oon- 
victione. There are thonBands of peraous ia Eoglatid — Mormoiui, 
Mahutnmedana, or ecceotricB — who clen; that bigamy is forbidden by 
any mor&l law, but it ia none the lesB righteous for the State, believing 
that Ingam; ia injarinua to society, or oppoaed to natural maraiity, to 
malCa bigamy a penal offence. If the great majority of Engliahmen 
honeatly thought liquor dealing a crime, we sliould hold them not only 
juatified in prohibiting it, but false to their own bigbeel conacience if 
they abstained from duing so. 

1 will give you another authority, whose name ought to he 
received with respect in any deliberative assembly — Ijord 
Macauiay. He says ; — 

I Bay that where the public morality is ooncerned, it may bo the 
duty of the State to interfere with the contracts of individuals. Take 
the case of lotteries. I have, we will suppose, an estate for wfaidi I 
wish to get £20,000. I announce my intention to iesua a tliousftnd 
tickets at £21} each. The holder of the number which is first drawn ia 
to bave the estate ; but the magistrate interferes — the contract between 
me and the pnTchasers of my tickets is annnlled, and I am forced to pay 
a beavy penalty for having made such a contract. I appeal to tlio 
principle of free trade aa expounded by the honoorable gentlemen tbo 
membera for Montroae and Sheffield. I say to you, the legislators who 
have reatrtcted my liberty, what buaineai have you to interfere between 
a buyer and a aeller ? If you think the specnlatiou a bad one, do not 
take tickets ; but do not interdict other people from judging for them- 
selvee. Surely, you would answer, you would be right if thie were a 
qnestian of trade, but it is a question of morality. Wa probihit you 
fr om dispcaing of yonr property in this parljcular mode, becaase it ia a 
mods nhich tends to encourage a most pernicious habit of mind — a 
hahit of mind incompatible with all the qualitiea on which the well- 
being of individuals and of Dations depends. It mnst then, I think, be 
admitted that whore health is concerned and where mondity ia conoemed, 
the State is justiGed in interfering with the contracts of individnala. 
And if this be admitted, it follows that the case with which we have now 
to do is a oaae for interference. 
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^^Hl I could easily multiply autborilies, but I need not, to show 
C^^jou that not only bas a community tba rigbt to regulate, 
restrain, or prohibit, but as a, matter of fact does regulate, 
restrain, and prohibit whatever ia deemed prejudicial to the 
public peace, morality, health, or safety. Tube the factin 
another phase. Look at the compulsory laws this moment in 
existence. Take the laws against smoke nuisances; the 
Factory Acts; the Compulsory Vaccination laws. In fine, 
the statute book is crowded with laws based on the principles 
underlying our measure. Look at the Township Act. There 
we have local option, a ratepayer's vole, and the principle of 
local self-government — the basis of our present proposition. 
The district is polled, and, if even a bare majority EO will 
it, that district is made into a self-governing township, 
possessed of considerable compulsory powera. Have the 
Irisli people used their powers under the Township Act well 
or ill ? Have not the people used those powers iutelligently 
and wisely? Have they not shown themselves worthy of 
such trust, worthy of a voice in the regulating of their own 
affairs? Why, then, distrust them on this licensing question ? 
Why unfairly seek to keep from their hands on this question, 
which so vitally concerns them, the power they have shown 
themselves so worthy to possess and so wise to use ? But I 
hear it said, " Why not subject all other trades to a like 
ordeal ? " I promptly answer yes, by all means, subject to a 
like ordeal all other trades against which the like balance of 
evil is made out. This plea goes on the assumption that 
alcohol is like any other article of commerce, and ought not to 
be restricted any more than bread, or tea, or meat. But is this 
so? Is it true that alcohol is like any ordinary article of 
food or drink which may be freely and unrestrictedly sold 
without evil results? Will the alcohol traders themselves 
say that this is so ? I challenge tbeni to say yes, if they dare. 
Is alcohol an ordinary innocuous and houest article that may 
be safely free? Be it noted, my Lord Mayor, that we are 
not proposing to restrict any trade that is already free. 
I, for my own part, say, either let this trade be free, or, if it 
is to be restricted in the people's name, lot the people 
themselves restrict it, and let them permit it if they tliink it 
> ifl for their good. But the alcohol traders — at least the 
jciation of which Councillor Carey is president — do not 
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want free trade. Mr. Carey will not say that alcoliol is the 
harmless article tliat can be trusted to free sale. Oh, no. 
There are no men so ready to conjure u[) horrors to keep off 
licences as the men who have old ones, and who want 
protection and monopoly. Oh, the virtue of these gentlemen 
is great when they want all the trade to be concentrated 
within their own "old-ealahlished" houses. The most 
frightful horrors are to ensue if yon injure their monopoly 
by letting in competition. What is the drink traffic doing in 
our midst? Take stock of its working and results. Let us 
put down on one side of the acconnt all that can be said in 
its favour. I am quite content to have an account taken 
fully and fairly. Take the ledger — open the page. Enter all 
you can in favour of the uce of alcoholic beverages. What is 
on the other side of the page ? A terrible account. I will 
give it to you. Everyone who has to do wiih the adminis- 
tration of our laws — those who have ample opportunities of 
considering public morals and public crimes — will tell you 
that to this one article is to be attributed, more than to all 
the other causes put together, crime, disease, and pauperism. 
The Coroner's clerk of Liverpool testified that "in 17 out of 
every 20 inquests, drink has more or less to do with the cause 
of death — that is, drink has had more or less to do with 
killing 581 out of G90 persons on whom inquests were held- 
in Liverpool in the year 1859 — a number in one year and in 
one town equal lo that which has been left dead on the field 
after some of the bloodiest battles that have decided the 
destinies of the world !" Another not less terrible picture is 
drawn by Mr. Wakley, M.P., late Coroner of Middlesex, 
in which he says : " 1 think intoxication likely to be the canso 
of one-half the inquests held. There aro annually 1,500 
inquests in the western division of Middlesex, and, according 
to that ratio, 900 of the deaths are produced by hard drinking, 
I am surprised that the Legislature, which is justly particular 
about chemists and druggists vending poison, is not equally 
so with the vendors of gin, which appears to cause such a 
dreadful waste of life." The same Coroner goes further into 
the matter, many particulars of which I spare the house, and 
he states: "1 have reason to believe that from 10,000 to 
15,000 persons die in this metropolis annually from the effects 
of gin-drinking, upon whom no inquests are held. Since 
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I have been Coroner, I have seen bo manj murdera by 
poison, by drowning, by hanging, and cutting the throat, in 
consequence of drinking ardent apirits, that I am astoniehed 
that the X/egislature does not interfere. I am confident they 
will before long be obliged to interfere with the sale of 
liquors containing alcohol. The gin-seller should be made as 
responsible as the chemist and druggist," If the same 
balftnce appear against any other article of commerce, let it 
be produced. What are the next items ? I will call evidence 
to the bar — I wil! call several witnesses to be heard on this 
subject. I will call the judges of the laud to speak on this 
point. As some reference has been made to Ireland, I will 
tahe the charge at Armagh of the Hon. Judge Lawson, who 
said 1 " Our experience leads us to the conclusion that all the 
crimes we meet with on circuit are more or less directly or 
indirectly caused by drunkenness." At Derry, the Right 
Hon. Judge George, in addressing the grand jury, referred 
to the increase of intoxication, and suggested to them to 
consider what steps should be taken to check the crime ; and 
at Monaghan Kir. Justice Morris told the j'ury that it was a 
matter requiring their serious consideration whether they 
could not lessen the temptation to indulgence in drink. 
I have here the opinion of Judge Hayes, who says that 
fonr-fifths of the crime coming before him were traceable 
to drunkenness ; of Judge Gurney, who states that " almost 
every crime has its origin more or less in drinking;" of 
Judge Erskine, who says that " ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred are caused by drinking ; " of Judge Pattison, 
who remarked in his address to the grand j'ury, "If it were 
not foj- drinking, you and I would have nothing lo do ; " of 
Judge Wightraan, who says, "Three-fourths of the cases of 
crime have their origin in public houses and beer shops;" 
of Mr. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham, who says, " Whatever 
step we take, and into whatever direction we may strike, 
the drink demon starts up before us and blocks the way." 
The strongest witness I could call against this alcohol traffic 
would be an eminent brewer, Mr. Charles Boston. What 
does Mr. Buxton say : "It is in vain that every engine is set 
to work that philanthropy can devise, when those whom we 
seek to benefit are habitually tampering with their faculties 
of reason and will — soaking their brains with beer, or 
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inflaming them with ardent spirits. The struggle of the 
school, and the librsry, and the cliurch — all united against 
the beer-houae and the gin-palace — ia but one development of 
the war between heaven and hell." That ia the brewer's 
testimony. Now, gentlemen, go ye and say likewise. Evei^ 
man known to our age as a friend of his fellow-man has 
recorded his testimony against this traffic. I call a witness 
whose name will be received with reverence and respect 
here, as it would be in any assemblage of Irishmen — Richard 
Cobden — and hear how he testifies; — 

" Evecj day's experience tenda more and more to confirm me in my 
opinion that the temperftnoe cause lies at the fonndation of all aooisl and 
political reform. As for the moral beaiiog of the qoeetion, it ia soaroely 
an eiaggeratioa to ujtbat allotlier rcforniB togetiier would fail to confer 
ae great blesainga upon the m&aaea oa that of veoning tliem from 
intoxicating driitbB." 

I might proceed through a vast array of testimony. I 
might caU John Francis Maguire, who has gone through 
the Irish race in America, who studied the condition of our 
people there, who returned to this his native land with this 
message : " Tf you would strike the deadliest foe of Ireland, 
and destroy the greatest enemy of our name and race, 
, . . let a war be waged against the sale of alcoholic 
drinks." But I need cite no more upon this point of my case. 
I assert that enough has been adduced to establish the posi- 
tion, that the results of thiu traffic are such as to warrant 
society in judging it to be on the whole a great public evil. 
How, then, ia this evil to be put down ? What ia our plan ? 
Our plan is to let the people themselves have a trial of optional 
permission or prohibition by district vote of two-thirds 
majority. "We present to you this drink system, we show 
you its ravages, we ask is it to be continued or stopped 7 Ton 
have tried two hundred Acts of Parliament in every directicH), 
except that of trying what the people themselves would do 
if you gave them the option. We ask to be allowed fair 
play, to extend to us on this point the option so freely given 
on so many others. If on other subjects the labours of the 
reformer and the philanthropist once reach the point of 
securing the adhesion of even a mere majority of votes, the 
reform prevails ; law adopts and conserves the advantages so 
won. What hope would there be for the philanthropist and 
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the reformer if it were not bo ? Yet on this subject such 
justice and fair play is refused to na ; though our labours 
win a mftjority of ten to one, law sides with the one and 
agiLinst the ten, and tlie tyranny of that one keepa the evil 
thing in the midst of the country, to win hack by ita satanio 
seductions all that our toils had achieved. Look at the 
history of Father Mathew's movement. Look at all that he 
and other such noble men have been doing — rolling the stone 
of Sisyphus Tip the hill. Had they done as much in any 
other cause, law would have granted them the ground they 
won. But we strive iu an unfair and uneven race. Law is 
nowhere with us. It holds out no goal — no point which, 
once reached, we may rest on and enjoy our hard- won triumph. 
What is yielded to every other reform is denied to us. We 
ask fair play. We do not want to force our total abstinence 
views on an unwilling community. We only ask that if two- 
thirds or four-fifths of a community be won to our views 
there they may be allowed to prevail. 

And now, ray Lord Mayor, I have stated my case. My 
task is over, my duty is done, I have launched this great 
question here. I shall be out-voted to day, but I shall not be 
out-reasoned. I have ere now in this Council seen the 
smallest of minorities grow to the largest of majorities; and 
I am not more certain that to morrow's sun will rise than 
that this canse will go forward irresistibly to its glorious 
accomplishment. There is this vital and indestructible 
principle in truth, that ita ultimate destinies are beyond the 
control of human force. To call it forth, to send it for- 
ward on ita beneficent errand, is to assign to it immortality 
and victory. It may be Attacked, it cannot be destroyed. 
It may be thwarted, it cannot be driven back. It will go 
forward in the teeth of storm and hurricane, that level every 
weak and sapless thing. Like the mythological being who 
derived new strength in the encounter whenever he was cast 
to earth, so will a great moral truth be only reinvigorated 
by overthrows that to the mind of il9 assailant seem to end 
the combat. It is in conflict it attains its greatest strength — 
by opposition often it is most powerfully served. You may 
vote it down at the outset by a hundred votes to one, but in 
the hour when you are compelled to discuss it you mark the 
uadvent of its triumph. Yoa can no more prevent ita advance 
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than Cannle'^ voice could stop the rising tide. Thta cause 
is jndged already in ihe public conseiance. Conflict there 
will be, bnt the issue is certain. In the Tanguard of this 
movement I see men who have always looked into the future, 
and have been the pioneers of every gmnd reform our age 
has witnessed. All, or nearly all, the great thinkers, the great 
philosophers, the great philanthropists, of our age, are enrolled 
in this grand army, on whose banners rest the blessings of 
the poor, the benedictions of the ministers of the Most Hig 
Sure I am, however, that this giant tyrant Alcohol will n 
die without a fierce resiislanee. There may be a stormy 
time before us, but, even Bo, let men take their sides. In 
the enduring record of that great struggle I desire that m; 
name may be found upon the roll of the Grand Army of 
Liberation ; that army whose onward course is attended by 
the sympathies, the hopes, the prayers of countless thousands ; 
that army whose career future ages will contemplate with 
admiration, and whose victories coming generations in joy 
and gratitude will bless. Its movements are watched with 
beating hearts by liapless captives whom it strives to free, 
and to whom the echoes of its footsteps are musical with 
glad tidings of fetters soon to be broken, and of peace, 
happiness, and liberty near at hand. The world has 
witnessed the overthrow of many oppressions and celebrated 
the rending of many chains, but there is room for a grander 
jubilee yet than any earth has seen. It will be when the 
peoples conquer one of the strongest passions that ever 
overpowered, enslaved, and degraded humanity ; it will be 
when brother, to free his brother, will eacrilico his own 
pleasures, if he should even deem them so; it will bo when 
the nations, contemplating the woe, and wreck, and ruin 
wrought by this deadly drink trailic, will sweep it and all its 
fatal seductions from their midst, and will agree henceforth 
to class it with the once reputable but now banned and out- 
lawed traffic of mas in his fellow-man ! 
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Mr. Chaibman, Fellow- Catholic Citizens of Ddbun, — 
I rise to second the reaoliition. It speaks to my lieart by its 
ftppeal to the records of history, the principles of political 
juKtiee, and national right. We are here to-night, as Catho- 
lics, to sympathise with our Chief Pastor on earth ; as 
Irishmen, with a generous benefactor; as witnesses of his- 
tory, to judge a Christian ruler, assailed as never was a 
Christian ruler before. Pio Nono is a Sovereign ; Pio Nono 
is a Pope. It is not because he is a Sovereign that he is 
assailed ; it is because he is Pope, I know that this truth 
does not appear to many who, from honourable but erro- 
neous motives, diguify the assaults upon the Pope by giving 
to them a name sacred to just and rightful struggles. But 
it is, nevertheless, true that the Pope is attacked, not because 
he is a Sovereign, but because he is a Pope. He is not 
. ua^ed because of misgoTernment, but he is asisailed because 
■he govema wisely and well the Church committed to his 
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care. I know this principle is not admitted hy a well- 
meaning few, led away by the lies of the wicked, bat it is, 
nevertheless, true and capable of proof that the Pope is 
aasailed, not because he is a secular ruler, but because he 
is the head of the Church. How do I prove that ? 1 have 
not come here to talk generalities, or to put forward unsup- 
ported propositions. If we look around on Europe, and see 
but one ruler out of the man; threatened bj revolution, and 
that ruler having a title to his dominions more just and 
more indefeasible than any otlier, we must look elsewhere 
than in his temporal riglit and government for the causes of 
that impending revolution. It is not on the ground of want 
of title, or because of temporal misgovernment, that the 
Pope is assailed. It is as a spiritual Soveroiga that attacks 
are levelled against him. It is not always this is declared 
by bis assailants ; they often avow it, but they oftener hide 
the fact. Numerous, wealthy, bold, persevering, and auda- 
cious as are his foes, they constitute, nevertheless, but a 
fractional part of Christendom, and would soon be overborne 
by the hundreds of millions of the Catholic world, as well 
as by the more honourable and impartial among Protestants, 
if their assaults upon the Pope were always proclaimed to 
be assaults upon the Catholic Church. Accordingly, two 
versions of the case — widely different and quite contradie- 
lory — are put forward by the anti-Papal party. One is 
destined to attract and combine all who hate the Catholic 
Church, and regard the expidsion of the Pope from Kome as 
a destruction of the keystone of the edifice against which 
otherwise they labour in vain. The other is calculated to 
silence a large section of Catholics, and even allure the 
direct or indirect support of many more — seducing the well- 
intentioned, if not well-informed, by appeals to their love of 
freedom — the shallow and self -conceited by appeals to their 
independence of priestly trammels and sacerdotal dictation. 
Stand in Exeter Hall, or penetrate, if you can, to the secret 
conclaves where British gold — the gold of hundreds of 
thousands of diipes: or knaves — is being voted away for 
what are called Evangelical purposes, by the Sir John Dean 
Pauls, the Camerons, and the Eedpaths — the saintly Evan- 
gelisers of the hour — and what are the arguments violen^y 
urged? These — "We have dravm from the bigotry and the 
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foolishness of the nation vast riches. We spend them in 
Connaught buying souls — ^we. spend them in Italy buying 
daggers. But now why waste our energies abroad, when, 
by concentrating for a few years the application of our 
money, our efforts, and our machinations in the Roman 
States, the Roman Government will come down, and with it 
the edifice we want to destroy. Give us, then, your gold for 
Italy, if you want to destroy the Catholic Church. The 
Pope's subjects are but a handful. Though they may be as 
faithful and as loyal as subjects could be, yet, if we can but 
pursue for a few years upon that small handful of men a 
steady course of seduction and temptation, they are so few 
that we can disturb the peace of the temporal dominions of 
the Pope, and then we will have an excuse for pointing out 
to Christendom that his subjects are discontented." Well, this 
story of discontent will not do for the world abroad, and so 
they say, "In the name of Liberty will you prop up a despot ?" 
and to Catholics, "Show your independence of priestly 
tyranny and oppression." By this the vain are carried away 
and the wicked enlisted. But are those statements true ? 
There is no oppression, no tyranny. The Pope is a righteous 
ruler, and I have no fear to carry the inquiry as to the tem- 
poral rights of the Holy See to its most remote foundation 
and origin. How far has it ever occurred to us all to in- 
quire how came the Pope to possess these dominions ? The 
inquiry would redound to his honour and to his glory. But,^ 
if it were inquired how the rulers who assailed him came by 
their dominions, it would redound to their shame. Theirs 
came mostly by conquest, spoliation, rapine, blood, and 
fraud; his in peace and justice, as the fruits of national 
freedom and liberty. 

It may seem almost like the recitation of a schoolboy's 
lesson, but I do think that I should, challenged as we have 
been upon the point, advert for a moment briefly to the 
origin of those temporal dominions. When the Church began 
to rise from the first centuries of bloody persecution, and the 
Roman empire, that had striven to strangle Christianity 
itself, lay prostrate and decaying, the Popes were seated at 
Rome. In the first years of the fourth century, from the 
North came pouring down on Italy the barbarian hordes of 
Alaric and his Goths. The Roman Emperor was unable to 
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save the city of Rome. They took Rome and phmdered it. 
asaed on, and again the fierce and devastating hordea 
from the North, under the terrible Attila, King of the Hima, 
enter Italy, and threaten Rome. Who was to save the city ? 
The Emperor prepared to fly. The barbarians besieged And 
captured Aquileia; they sacked the town, and put the people 
to the sword. The Roman Emperor and the people are dis- 
mayed at the approach of Attila. A^ain, however, ia the 
city sOiVed by the Pope. His Holiness, Pope Leo, attired in 
his vestments, with his crozLer in his hand and his tnitre on 
his head, went forth and met Attila near Mantua. He 
demanded an audience, and received it ; and that barbarian, 
whom the arms of monarchs could not stay, was pacified and 
conquered morally by the saintly aspect of the Pope. The 
Holy Father returned to Rome, and gave into the hands of 
the weak and unworthy Emperor the authority of the realms 
which he had saved from annihilation. And again there 
was an incursion into Italy of northern tribes. In the reign 
of Justin the Second the Lombards come over the Alps, 
plundering, devastating, and burning all before them. They 
menace Rome. The Emperor is at Constantinople. His 
power is growing still weaker. Once more do the people 
turn to their saviour, and that wos not the Emperor, but the 
Pope. Once more Pope Gregory went out, met the King of 
the Lombards, appealed to him by the religion even to which 
be was a stranger, awed htm by the sanctity of his appear- 
ance, and by that spirit which his divine office implanted 
upon his brow. What was the result ? The Lombard King, 
who came to plunder, remained to pray. He entered the 
city, not as a conqueror — he entered it after that Pope ; and, 
in token of his submission, restored all his plunder, and laid 
his sword, his mantle, and his cuirass on the tomb of the 
Apostle St. Peter. Perhaps, sir, some one would be inclined 
to jump to the end of the story, and to say, "Ah, then the 
Popes at length seized the temporal power— -did they not ? " 
My answer is short. No, they did not ; although it might 
have been just and fair for them to have done so, as they 
had so often saved it from falling into the hBn<ls of the 
invader. They did not, however. Once more, when ages 
ha<] parsed, and the Lombard enemy was again at the gates 
of Rome, the Roman Emperor being at Constantinople, the 
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Pope, Stephen, appUed to him for protection for the city, 
but did not receive it. There was then consternation in the 
city— tens, hundreds of thousands of the enemy swarming 
about the walls. In this extremity the Pope turned towards 
a nation which has since again and again supported the 
Papal power — he turned then towards France, and received 
the required aid. King Pepin of France sent ambassadors 
to the Lombard King, calling upon him to give up the plun- 
der he had taken ; but, meeting a refusal, he came himself 
into Italy at the head of an army, besieged Pavia, the capital 
of Lpmbardy, and captured the King. He generously restored 
to the King his states and his liberty, and then recrossed the 
Alps. No sooner, however, was Pepin back in France than 
the Lombards were at their old work again — burning and 
plundering the Roman territory. Again Pepin crossed the 
Alps, and again he defeated the Lombards. He was asked, 
after this victory, by the Roman Emperor to give up the 
realms he had saved. He said, " No ; twice have I saved 
them. I will give them away no more except to a ruler in 
whom the authority will be well vested," and then, turning 
to the Pope, he bestowed upon him that very patrimony 
which Pio Nono holds. 

I ask now, which of the enemies of the Pope will either 
exhibit or fabricate a title so indefeasible? The temporal 
power in Rome did not continue long undisturbed. In a 
short time—short as compared with the duration of the 
Popedom, yet as long as the period during which the House 
of Hanover has reigned in Great Britain — ^the Lombards 
broke their truce, and again menaced Rome. Pope Adrian 
appealed again to the King of France, and again was aid 
received from that quarter, Charlemagne came, defeated 
the Lombards, and confirmed to Adrian all that had been 
bestowed by Pepin upon Stephen. I say again was that a 
just, a righteous title ? Said I not truly that it grew up in 
justice and right, and as the fruit of national existence and 
liberty ? In it, indeed, we can discover, manifestly apparent, 
the hand of God. But, no matter how just the title or 
righteous its foundation, let us inquire whether upon it a 
superstructure of oppression or unrighteousness has been 
raised. How, then, have the Popes continued to rule? I 
am here to assert that they ruled wisely, beneficently, and 
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well. I appeal to the universal voice of history for confir- 
mation of thia assertion. I appeal to the part the Popes 
have played in the history of Europe. How did they exer- 
cise that power in the infancy of Eui'opean civilisation? 
When kings were not a whit more civilised for sitting upon 
their thrones, when religion had not eradicated from the 
human heart its baser passions, Rome, the seat of the Pon- 
tifical authority, was the centre from which radiated the 
principles of liberty and justice. The Popes were the friends 
and patrons of arts, letters, and science. It would be hiu^ 
to name a useful discovery or a scientific invention that was 
not the product of the learning, the piety, or the research of 
an ecclesiastic, patronised most liberally by the court of 
Rome. When a scholar arose in Europe, where did he seek 
patronage, and where find encouragement, but from the 
Holy See ? By the exercise of the power it had so justly 
obtained, the Papal court befriended the slave, and broke the 
bond of feudal oppression. The Papal power was the first 
to proclaim that man made in God's image should be free. 
This is attested by the numerous bulls from time to time 
promulgated by the Popes, calling not alone for the abolition 
of serfdom, but of slavery. 

I cannot here forget, for the sake of national gratitude, 
that amongst the nations befriended by the Holy See, Ireland 
has been peculiarly distinguished. When men were driven 
to stand up for their faith and their fatherland, and to take 
the field against tyranny, they first sought the benison of 
the Holy Father. The name of Owen Eoe is well known in 
Ireland. He was an Irishman and a Catholic, and he said 
there was no possibility of success in any eSort for Ireland 
that bad not upon it the sanction of the Church. The great 
struggle made by Owen Roe was warmly seconded by Pope 
Urban the Seventh, who at the Tomb of the Apostles invoked 
blessings on the arms of his faithful Irish children. Money 
and arms were sent to Ireland by the Pope, and Owen Roe 
marched victorious amidst high hopes for our country, until 
the weapon of the Saxon met him on his way, and he fell by 
poison at CloughoughlBr. We know that when all hope was 
over, the great Earl of Tyrone, with the chief of Tyrconnell, 
their household and family, and a faithful band of retainers, 
bade farewell to Ireland with a sorrowing heart, and entered 
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upon an exile which never was to have an end. Whither did 
they bend their steps, and where seek for an asylum when 
Ireland was closed against them? To Rome. And the 
Holy Father received them, and welcomed them, and gave 
them honourable asylum in the Eternal City. There they 
now sleep. Their dust is Roman earth. And if, along with 
sympathy for the Holy Father, national feelings arise in our 
breasts, will we not determine to guard the graves of our 
chieftains and their followers ? In the very church where 
the ashes of our noble chieftains are laid, and where many 
another noble child of Irish pride is entombed. Garibaldi 
stabled his horses in 1848. 

Thus through more than a thousand years has passed the 
temporal power of the Popes. Founded in justice, it has 
continued to acquire by each year of its existence an addi- 
tional claim on the allegiance of enlightened and just opinion. 
It has seen in those thousand years many theories of human 
government tried. Each has sported its hour and died — ^the 
Papal rule has outlived them all. That is the system which 
is now assailed. We have seen it founded on justice and 
continued in wisdom, the dispenser of learning, the bulwark 
of Italian nationality, the friend of liberty, the foe of oppres- 
sion, the apostle of civilisation, science, learning, and the 
arts. We have looked at Papal rule in the past ; let us for 
a moment pause to examine what it is in the present. In 
doing so I have a right to claim that for the credit of Pio 
Nono we shall estimate the Roman Grovernment at what it 
would have been by this time had the dagger of the revolu- 
tionists allowed him to proceed in his glorious work of 
training the Romans to progress and increased national 
activity. What is the spectacle that we now behold ? A 
portion of his territories invaded by foreign incendiaries, 
aided by domestic traitors paid by foreign gold, and we 
know what sovereign's head is stamped upon the coin. 
What cry is that we hear — in what name is this invasion 
perpetrated ? Freedom ! A glorious word, sir. But freedom 
from what ? From a foreign rule ? If so, I am with it. Is 
it from the domination of an alien race — is it from confisca- 
tion and scourges — is it from the oppression of the religion 
of the nation and the plunder of its property ? If so, I am 
with it. But is it so ? No. It is freedom from the laws 
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of religion and society; and against that, air, I take my 
stand. The terms of the resolution which I am here to 
support refer to what took place in 1846. They refer to the 
kindest, noblest, best Pope of all the Papal succession — oar 
Holy Father Piua the Ninth. What is it that we behold ? 
We behold this ruler, remarkable for his personal virtue, 
public justice, and righteousness of title to his possessioDS, 
assailed by a revolution — not a revolution of his subjects, 
eiv, but an iuyasion by the enemies of Catholicity. I ^peal 
to any young man or to any old man who recollects when the 
Pope fled from Rome eleveo years ago, if it is not the fact, 
that for one voice that called out " Italy is free," thousands 
shouted " Catholicity baa fallen." It then behoves us, in 
the name of freedom, in the name of all that is dear to us as 
men and as good citizens, to denounce the present assault 
upon the Pope. I wish to give you a record of a few facts. 
On the 17th July, 1846, a month after he had ascended his 
throne, what was the first act of Pio Nono ? An amnesty — 
general, liberal, unconditional. I wish to call attention to 
this one most important fact, that the amnesty and the 
reforms which Pio Nono originated must be diatinguiahed 
from those which the revolution of 1848 extorted from the 
other European rulers. No revolution whatever threatened 
the Papal States, and yet the Holy Father grants an uncon- 
ditional amnesty, and with lavish hand accords all that we 
are now told he would never give. He was giving his people 
representative institutions, he was giving them municipal 
bodies, he was giving them more control in the rural distiicte 
over their own taxation than the county cess-payera in 
Ireland now possess. Well, sir, things went on. Austria, 
not then governed by the wise, the generous -hearted, and 
the good ruler who now sits upon the imperial throne — 
Austria, alarmed at the liberality of the Pope's government, 
began to expostulate, and said that the reforms were too 
liberal, too much in advance. But Pio Nono said, " I cannot 
give my people enough, my heart would give them more." 
Austria, territied at the progress of liberal institutions in the 
States of the Church, marched ita army into a portion of 
the Pope's dominions. His Hulineas protested against thU 
invasion of his territories, and declared, " I will hoist the 
standard of the Cross and take the field to defeud the nation- 
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ality of Italy,*' The Pope, with admirable firmness, called 
upon the Austrians to leave his dominions, and said, ^' The 
Papal power has, ere now, been the bulwark of Italian 
freedom against German despotism. I will prove it to be so 
still." Well, sir, Austria did satisfy the Pope's commands, 
and retired. And now there comes the black and sinister 
shadow upon the scene — the dark shadow of the revolution. 
Men rose up who had received the favours of the Pope ; but 
did gratitude fill their hearts at what the Roman ruler had 
done for the cause of Italian nationality? No. Secret 
societies sought to subvert the Papal authority, which had 
opposed itself to the Austrian invader, and, under their 
auspices, the revolution began to take its course. In 
countries unused to representative institutions the mass of 
the people, unaccustomed to them, will be slow to take 
advantage of their benefits. Designing men freely use them 
for their own purposes ; and so it was in Rome. Mazzini 
availed himself of this fact to fill the Constituent Assembly 
with his myrmidons, while the people looked on, thinking 
that all went as of old, and that their interests were duly 
cared for. The conspiracy proceeded ; the more generous 
were the acts of the Pope, the more the revolutionist made 
them work to his destruction. The conspiracy went on, and 
what fact comes next ? An editor of a journal published in 
the Eternal City — he was a Liberal, as they termed it, but 
yet one who had sought to defend the cause of the Pope- 
was met outside his office, and the assassin dagger plunged 
in his heart. That, sir, I suppose, was Mazzini's " liberty 
of the press." Well, sir. Count Rossi was appointed Prime 
Minister by the Pope. Nothing was left undone, either on 
his part or on the part of his Holiness, to meet the wishes, 
and more than the wishes, of the people. How was this 
consideration and anxiety repaid ? How did the conspirators 
thwart the intentions of the Holy Father ? As Count Rossi 
was ascending the steps of the hall of the Constituent 
Assembly, he was stabbed at the door of the chamber. And 
how did the subsidised mob greet that fearful act ? Was it 
by execration ? — was it in a manner to encourage the Pope 
in his reforms, or to convince him that he had done right ? 
That night, to the eternal shame of the revolutionists — aye, 
of our common humanity — Rome beheld a torchlight pro- 
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cession to celebrate tlie assassination of Count Rossi. Two 
days afterwards tho Pope was assaDed in his own palace — 
his secretary was shot at the palace door. Then the Pope 
felt that he was not merely the Sovereign of Rome and the 
Rnman people, but that he had spiritual subjecte in us all, 
and he felt tliat the freedom of his person and the freedom 
of his acts were necessary for the administration of Catholic 
affairs. His Holiness, therefore, betook himself from the 
hands of the conspirators, and sought an asylum from that 
man upon whose memory has been fastened a name ol 
reproach, but whom it gives me pride to-night to designate 
as the friend, the ally, and the protector of the Pope — 
Ferdinand of Naples. In that day of tribulation the Nea- 
poiitao monarch gave, respectfully and faithfully, an asylum 
to the Pope, and threw the mantle of protection over him. 

We have no need to pursue this history farther. We 
know that, once more, even as in the days of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, France, Catholic France, came to the succour 
of the Sovereign Pontiff and reinstated him with glory upon 
his throne. Did all these acts of the revolutionists encoiu'^^ 
him to the reforms that his enemies hypocritically demand ? 
No, 1 say here that they are themselves accountable if the 
Roman Government is not all that we could expect the best 
of governments to be. Sir, I stand not here to eulogise as 
perfection any system of government upon earth ; I stand 
not here to condemn in everything any form of government 
that haa ever existed. Despotism, Chieftaincy, Republics, 
Federations, Monarchy — each may have its part to play in 
human progress ; each may have its time of usefnlness, 
whether for one century or for a hundred centuries ; e&cb 
may have its sphere, within which probably no other system 
would work as well. I coll a system good, not because it 
bears this name or that, but if it best expresses and repre- 
sents the traditions, the history, the individuality of a people ; 
and, while supplying their legitimate requirements, satis- 
fying their legitimate ambitions, and protecting their legiti- 
mate rights, seems able and anxious to lead them onwards to 
civilisation, liberty, order, and religion. Let me ask, then, 
in the name of Italian nationality, what would remain if we 
were to take from it the glorious page of Papal rule ? Even 
if I were to waive the past and the present — if wo could 
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cancel (as we cannot) the title, the origin of the Pope's 
temporal power — if we could forget its long and glorious 
exercise for the freedom and glory of Italy and the progress 
and enlightenment of the human race, still I confess that 
even looking solely to the future, I can see no form of 
government — present, past, or possible — ^affording the same 
guarantees of justice, equity, liberty, and happiness, as the 
government of the Holy See, such as the wisdom of the 
Popes would make it and administer it. What other govern- 
ment can afford to give the same guarantees — what other 
contains within it so few principles of injustice, oppression, 
revolution, or decay ? Its government must of necessity be 
moral, righteous, and equitable ; it can never be aggressive, 
warlike, or rapacious. What other system has such resources 
for developing and guiding the human mind in paths that 
end in no abyss ? Yes, I say it, looking to the future in 
this hour when terrible principles are ravaging and under- 
mining society, and the firmest of governments can maintain 
themselves only by temporising expedients, I look around in 
vain for a throne so likely to survive — as it has survived for 
a thousand years, the citadel of freedom, the seat of wisdom, 
the centre of civilisation — as the throne of Pio Nono, the 
chair of Peter. 

Standing here to-night in the capital of this old Catholic 
land ; standing here in the presence of its faithful sons — 
here in the presence, too, of one who well and nobly repre- 
sents the ancient chieftains of our country — standing here, 
sir, I say, as an Irishman and a Catholic, I lift up my hands 
and denounce the wrong and outrage offered to the just 
and rightful, mild and liberty-loving sovereign, Pio Nono. 
I protest against it in the name of common humanity; I 
impeach it in the name of progress, civilisation, social order, 
and true liberty. I am here to say that come what may 
to that Pontiff so dear to our hearts — and even humanly 
speaking no evil can betide him while by his side fiash the 
omnipotent swords of France and Austria — I say here, for 
my faithful-hearted countrymen, the children of the Celtic 
race, that, come what may, Ireland will ever be found 
faithful to the Holy See ! 
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I knew of these annual proceedings caused me 
to believe that the speeches of the evening were generally 
devoted to the great national topic of the day, whatever it 
might be. Last year it was the education question, then 
uppermost in all men's minds ; but, my lord, if I am to speak 
n word to-night on the topic of the present day, I find from 
the English newspapers that I needs must speak of the 
question of our " national defences," Well, I, for my part, 
believe it to be susceptible of demonstration that this great 
topic of " our national defences " has a connexion, by no 
means remote, with others that cause the deepest and most 
profound emotion in Catholic hearts all over the world. I 
know that a scoffing world, that worships no God but its 
own materialism, may make light of the griefs that wring 
the hearts of two hundred millions of Christians. I know 
that it would little avail to speak to them of the immutable 
justice of the cause, or of the outrage and wrong; but I 
believe the subject has phases that may awaken thought even 
in the breasts of those who do not feel for us. I say that 
will demonstrate to all men that Papal Rome is, has 
been, and must be, a necessity to civilised Europe. I say 
that, descending from the purely Catholic aspect of this 
question, and studying it with the unimpaasioned eye of a 
student of history for a thousand years, Europe cannot get 
on — and Europe will not get on — without the Pope — a 
ling as a King and Pontiff alike. 
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Pass for a moment from what all Chriatlan thinkers agree 
to be the provirlential eatabliahment of the temporal authority 
of the Popes in Some, and view it in its pnrely political and 
historic character. Has not Rome, the capital of Christen- 
dom, been, and must it not necessarily be, an ark of safety in 
moments of storm and tribulation passing over the coulinent 
of Europe ? In every other realm the ambition, or pride, or 
tyranny of a ruler, or the passions of a people, may change 
the faj;e of society; but while the Pope rided. in Rome, there 
was one spot of the Christian world where justice sat en- 
throned, to which all eyes might turn, and from which might 
re-issue forth over the troubled waters of European society 
the dove with the olive branch of peace — order and justice 
in its train. What more was Rome ? In the merely worldly 
atfuirs of Europe, what the altar was of sanctuary in the 
mediaeval ages to the victims of adversity, Kome bad been to 
the crowned heads and people of Europe. When the axeman 
and the block waited for the victim in many a land, Kome 
gave a common home and shelter to the proscribed fugitive. 
A Stuart fled and found admittance within the walls of 
Home when danger tracked his footsteps through all the 
Continent outside. The Bonapartes — that family that once 
dictated terms to all the world — when proscrijition tracked 
them from land to land all over Europe — when St. Helena 
held in captivity the great man who had once risen on the 
overthrow of thrones — the Sovereign Pontiff, whom he 
wronged in his day of power, took to his hospitality the 
members of that stricken family. My own country and my 
own nation has been a debtor to Papal Borne. When, after 
the last effort of native Irish kingly authority, the Princes 
of Ireland, vanquished on the field — the ilbistrious Earl of 
Tyrone, the brave Hugh O'Neill and Roderick O'Donnell — 
with the members of their families, set sail from the shores of 
Ireland and landed in France, the ambassador of England 
demanded from King Henry the Fourth that they should be 
given up to become the victims of vengeance here at home. 
The French King refused, but still their presence was a 
danger. Wanderers from court to court, from land to land 
in Europe, those illustrious exiles sped their way, and knew 
no rest or safety till they found a sanctuary in immortal 
Rome. 
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I want to knciw ia it for the good or the weal of princes 
or of peoples, lookiDg at the vieissitudea of history, that this 
one ark of safety should be rilled, outraged, and abolished id 
the midat of a Christian world? I cannot believe it. The 
Pope has had in Kome another great attribute, the want of 
which Europe has felt, ia feeling, and will still more deeply 
feel — the Pope in Rome had a mediative and arbitrative 
character. If Christendom be a family of Christian nations, 
what will that family be without a common head ? What 
prince amongst them all will ever agree to be the president 
of a family of European kings ? 

Look at the state of Europe at the present moment. Why 
are we engaged considering this great question of our 
national defences ? Twenty years ago there was erected in 
London a magnificent palace, dedicated, we were told, to the 
inauguration of the perpetual reign of peace and brotherhood, 
civilisation, and the progress of the arts and sciences. If 
anyone had prophesied in 1851 that Prince Albert had not 
laid the foundation of a century of peace — if anyone had 
dared to say that in 1870 Europe would be witnessing the 
moat frightful and destructive war that had taken place for 
a thousand years — ^he would have been immiired as a mad- 
man, or pnt in jail as a seditionist. Now, as to the need of 
to-day, twenty years after, for " national defences." Traly 
there is need for national defences when the principle of law 
and justice has been overthrown, and the bond uniting the 
family has been severed — when it becomes the law of tlie 
strong hand — then each man must consider the defences of 
his home country. And Europe is to-day in its present 
state of chaos, anarchy, and bloodshed, because it permitted 
the scales of eternal justice and national right to be broken 
and trampled under foot on the bloody field of Castelfidardo. 
So, my lord, without passing into any other phase of this great 
question, I merely say that, whatever may be its ending — 
whether the Pope's authority be restored in a month or half 
a century — I say so much the worse for Europe, so much 
the worse for society, every day that the present state of 
things is allowed to continue. 

I have BO far spoken, or endeavoured to speak, as a dis- 
passionate student of history might express himself ; but yet, 
before I sit down, let me say this, that to do so causes me 
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no little restraint, because I know that in the breasts of my 
own people, and in the breasts of every one amongst you, 
this subject provokes the deepest and most painful emotions. 
It is so felt amongst a people who, whatever else they may 
have lost, have preserved throughout centuries of history 
their indestructible attachment and devotion to the Apostolic 
See ; who have faced the bitter woes and danger of exile — 
perpetual exile in many cases ; who have reddened the fields 
of Europe with their blood, shed in defence of their prin- 
ciples— 

Who raised their standards on thy wall, 

Long-leaguered Barcelona? 
Unf alien, who saw the bravest fall — 

Keply, betrayed Cremona! 
Oh, graves of Sarsfield and of Clare ! 

Oh, Bamillies and Landen! 
Their brand we bear, their faith we share, 

Their cause well ne'er abandon. 
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I HAD been almoat disposed to regret tbat it was not my good 
fortune to have been consulted by the convenei's of this 
meeting, because till I heard the noble and generous speech 
of the Protestant genileman who has just sat down, I was 
more than doubtful of the propriety of summoning this 
council for the discussion of sucb a subject here. Because I 
knew it would be a subject upon which it would be difiicalt 
for men like myself to express themselves within the proper 
bounds of calmness and moderation ; while, on the other 
hand, I felt all the danger of lighting up anew in our dis* 
tracted and long-afflicted land the flames of sectarian passion 
and bigotry, and, above all, in the presence of the happy 
awakening of mutual concord, tolerance, and good will — 
the new birth of national feeling we behold with gladdened 
eyes around us — I considered it would have been dis- 
astrous that any discusBion should have been raised that 
would have the effect of blasting the budding hopes of the 
nation. But I am cheered by that speech, and by the 
presence of your lordship here. I am cbeered by the re- 
flection and belief tbat our Pi'otestant fellow-countrymen will 
in no wise misunderstand the emotions that throb through 
our hearts in reference to this subject, and that if we come 
forward to defend with word and act — as we would, aye, 
readily with our lives — those beings endeared to us by eo 
many considerations, no man who bows at another altar will 
misappreciate our motives, or consider for a moment that we 
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are assailing what is dear to his conscientious convictions. I 
have but one fault to find with the motion of Alderman 
M^Swiney, who spoke here with an authority and weight 
which I fully recognise ; for he has given as an inmate to 
the cloister — ^a member of that home which is a model for 
Irish homes— one whose worth, youth, beauty, innocence, 
and talent it was my privilege to know, to see, and to admire ; 
and I can only marvel at his calmness in discussing such a 
question. I only complain that his motion stops short of 
laying the blame of this national calamity — of this rekindling 
of old feuds and almost extinguished animosities — at the 
doors of those who, in my humble judgment, are really 
accountable for it. I do not so much hold to blame the 
individual bigot who made this motion in the House of 
Commons. I blame the administration which, commanding 
such a sweeping majority in that House, permitted, I care 
not how or why, such a threat as this to be flung in the face 
of a Catholic people — an administration commanding a 
majority not only disciplined, but abject and servile in their 
following of a Minister in division after division against 
twelve men — twelve Irish representatives — standing for the 
rights of the whole nation — a Minister who could beckon to 
his side majorities counted not by units or tens, but by 
hundreds, to sweep a Coercion Bill through the House in a 
few hours. I arraign here to-day the present Ministry as 
guilty of this treason against the peace of the empire — guilty 
of this menace against the sanctity of the cloister ; because 
that temporary success of Mr. Newdegate was permitted, 
knowing it to be quite impotent — impotent, I say here 
deliberately, for we laugh to scorn the idea of their daring 
to carry it into execution. I say that motion was allowed 
to be carried for the purpose of setting Catholic and Protestant 
Irishmen once more at each other's throats in this unhappy 
land ; because the English Government has become alarmed 
at the spectacle of union of Irishmen for Ireland's sake, which 
is fast blending us, while the feuds which had so long dis- 
tracted our country, and which were our mutual weakness 
and degradation for ages are beginning to be terminated at 
last. In Mr. Newdegate's majority we see a strong muster 
of the Ministerial following, while, in addition to the power- 
ful phalanx of so-called Liberals who voted with him, there 
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helped him negatively— quite ae treacherously for U3 — fully 
sixty or seventy more of Mr. Gladstone's followers who 
walked out of the House on the division. Yet, it was tinder 
the rule of a Ministry pledged to a prof^amme of justice, 
tolerance, and equality — in a House of Commons specially 
selected for the breaking of penal chains and tiie ending of 
injustice and persecution — that this blot upon modern history, 
this hideous ingratitude, was accomplished. Worse still, the 
journals that most vehemently advocated Mr, Newdegate's 
motion are the recognised organs of the F.nglisli Liberal party. 
I hold in my hand the leading ministerial organ in London — 
the Daily Noes — in which I am told that — 

"The geniiiB of religSpug liberty has heeii invoked against the vote of 
the EouBe of CoDimons, nnd the proposed inquiry h^ been denounced 
as Che reenactment of o penal taw ; bat religious libertj ie do more in- 
fringed by the propoeitioD than it is in the inspection of mines and the 
regGlation of factories ; and a proposal to provide &esh gunraatees for 
individual freedoni can have nathlng penal in it except to persona who 
invade that jceedom. For whab, aiter all, is it that FarHament bos 
resolved to do! It is very eaejto conceive that young and impresalonable 
women, and even young men, may take these vows in a anddeo accea 
of eDtbueiasm, and when the enthusiasm has cooled may find the way 
bock to society practically barred to them. A convent or a nnunery 
may thus become something more than a spirittwl prison with «nly 
spiiitnal IocIeb and bars ; there may exist within their walla material 
obstacles which detain profesaed persons againt their will. The moat 
ardent advocate of conventual inatitutions will admit that tbeir history 
lays them open to suspicion, and that same events which have happened 
even of late years in England have confirmed, if they have not justified, 
popular distrust Yet in every other case where the same possibility of 
abuse exists, we are beginning to take precaations against it. Mr. Nende- 
gate'a motion is nothing more tlian an eipresaion of that new spirit of 
modem legislation whiDh proteota the weak against the strong." 

"We see that the " underground dungeons " are suggested to 
the minds of those who read this passage ; and thus we are 
told by an organ of the present Ministry that Mr. Newda- 
gate's motion is nothing more than an expression of th&t 
natural spirit in modem legislation which " protects the weak 
against the strong." Though U is far from my mind to 
enter upon the battle of English parties here — a battle which 
it has been my endeavour to banish from Irish politics — I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that this treacherous thrust is 
dealt at the Catholics of the empire by the permission, and 
the direct or indirect aid, of the party for whom they had 
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made great aacrifices. The fothcra and brothers who are to 
be wounded to the inmost susceptibility of a true heart, are 
the same who put forth nerve and strength to fight the 
battle of that party — to put them in power — with fiuch a lease 
of power as no administration has equalled for half a century. 
I appeal to history against this ingrate outrage. What have 
theae menaced religious orders not done for society, for 
civilisation, for liberty — labouring for man while they purely 
served and worshipped God? I appeal to the page of 
history ! It reveals in the rise of those orders one of the 
most sublime and beneficent facts of all that proclaim a divine 
direction in human affairs. No sooner is society beaet with 
a particular danger — no sooner does a particular vice or error 
threaten society — than we behold springing into existence 
some special effort, some special mission, some special 
religious order in the Catholic Church with a couoteractiug 
power. Thus in an age when Materialism has become 
deified — when sordid pursuit of riches has become more 
than a, passion, a very idol-worship — when self-indulgence 
and luxury have almost rotted the heart of man — God decreed 
that there should rise up in our midst, to confound and 
neutralise tboso vices, this spectacle of their antithetical 
virtues — the abnegation, the self-sacrifice, the poverty, the 
chastity of theae now-threatened religious orders. I say that, 
apart even from its religioua aspect, their example has had 
its influence upon the age, and made its mark upon the passing 
civilisation of the world. It was impossible for so much of 
good, BO much of virtue and purity, to exist without extending 
its effect through the whole atmosphere of humanity. And 
often, even unconsciously or unwillingly, vice pays homage 
to virtue; just aa England — that same England, now bent on 
outraging and insulting nuns — but a few years ago paid 
pnhlic homage to the virtues of which they are the embodi- 
ment. When the Russian war broke out, and when British 
soldiers were perishing on the slopes of the Crimea, and 
diaease was slaying more than the sword or the bullet of war, 
England discovered that mercenary assistance at the bedside 
of the aick m but a poor dependence at the best. Then there 
arose a noble woman, who went to the scene of combat — 
[ joung, fair, beautiful Florence Nightingale. She devoted her 
wertions, kneeling at the bedside of the wounded in the 
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camp hospilala. She stripped herself, for the moment, of all 
the pleasures of society, and Eugland called upon the Qni~ 
versal world to join in admiring such a picture as that 
presented by this devoted woman. The public enthusiasm 
knew no bounds across the Channel, and Englishmen asked 
in their excitement had the history of the world presented 
anything so noble as this. For a moment they were un- 
aware that in all their laudation and worship of Florence 
Nightingale they were but chanting hymns of praise for the 
Sister of Charity and the Sister of Mercy — for what was Misa 
nightingale but an imitation, faint and far behind, of the 
Sster of Mercy? She abandoned the world — for an hour; 
she gave up to the glorious enterprJBe — a day ! They gave 
up a lifetime. I could point not to one but to a hundred 
Florence Nightingales in the city I stand in. I could take 
the admirers of Florence Nightingale to the hospital that 
crowns yonder hill, near our City of the Dead, and show them 
Florence Nightingalea by the dozen. There I will show you 
the fairest daughters of the land. I will show you the 
daughters of some of the most ancient families of the kingdom, 
whohavelefttitlesbehind them on the threshold of thecloister. 
I will show you those who were nurtured in affluence kneeling 
to dress wounds and sores of the most repulsive kind in the 
bodies of the most humble and lowly of the poor. They do 
that not for an hour, hut for a lifetime ; and all England, 
who would have shuddered at the proposition to insnlt the 
idolised and truly meritorious Florence Nightingale, rises to- 
day to insult and outrage the thousands of her sex, more 
worthy and self-sacrificing still, who are doing such work 

But this attack goes even further beyond the former efforts 
of bigotry io the same direction. Not only the nuns, but the 
monastic orders, are included in the scope of this present in- 
quisition. They deserved better than this from an ungrateful 
world ! Are we to be told that the Carmelites must come 
to the rack and be put to the question for Iiaving given to 
Dubliu and to Ireland the philanthropy of a Dr. Spratt ? 
Are the Oblate Fathers to be called to account, and the 
Fassionists and the glorious Vincentians, for their crime in 
going from province lo province of the land, reforming the 
drunkard and biingiug the erring back from the paths of sin ? 
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Are the Franciscans and Augustinians, so dear to the people 
of Dublin, and the Capuchin Fathers, to be subjected to this 
outrageous course, and be put to question — the question being 
this : By what right do you exist upon this land ? For by 
confessing themselves as belonging to such an order at all, 
they bring themselves within the scope of an existing penal 
law which subjects them to transportation. I speak with 
warmth, yet T desire to speak with all restraint. If I seek 
for homage to the virtues I speak of, I need go no further 
than the pages of Protestant writers. The American poet 
Longfellow, in one of his beautiful poems, describes one of 
the most touching scenes that' ever the imagination of poet 
ever portrayed — Gabriel Lajeunesse on his wretched pallet 
in the Lazar House at Philadelphia. That Protestant writer 
offers heartfelt homage to the virtues of the Sister of Mercy, 
because, if he was not a Catholic, he was a poet, and as such 
could recognbe and worship the beautiful, the true, and 
pure : — 

"Thither by day and night came the Sister of Mercy ; the dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold there 
Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splendour 
Such as the artist paints o'er the brows of saints and apostles. 

"Noiselessly moved ahout the assiduous, careful attendants, 
Moistening the feverish lip and the aching brow ; and in silence 
Closing the sightless eyes of the dead and concealing their faces, 
Where on their pallets they lay like drifts of snow on the roadside." 

It is so all the world over ; and I believe that the universal 
conscience of Europe will revolt against the proposition to 
visit with outrage and insult those ministering angels of 
Heaven's mercy. I disdain to investigate the charges, the 
foul insinuations involved in the arguments of the English 
Liberal journal I have referred to. Far more pleasing and 
gratifying is it to me as an Irishman and a Catholic to pay 
a tribute of praise to the Protestant journals of our own 
country. They have refused to take from the hand of Eng- 
land the fiery cross and speed it through our land. They 
have not taken up this incitement to discord. They have 
refused to light the flames of sectarian and religious ani- 
mosity. For this I thank the Protestant and Conservative 
journalists of Ireland. And I tell those persons in England, 
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be they MiDisterialists or be they Oppositionists, they wiU be 
disappointed in that sinister purpose of rousing Protestant 
and Catholic to burst forth into an insane exhibition of fury 
and folly such as disgraced our land on the occasion of the 
Durham Letter. We will not allow the flames of polemical 
fury to be lighted in our midst, to ^ay desolate the fair promise 
of national concord and unity which has arisen amongst us. 
I appeal to my Protestant fellow-countrymen to do us justice 
in presence of the wrong we resent to-day. It is for us a 
defensive course, which has, and can have, no sentiment of 
hostility to them. Nay, I am encouraged to believe they 
will aid us in this effort of manhood and gratitude. And I 
appeal to my co-religionists while resisting — aye, resisting to 
the uttermost — this threatened invasion of the cloister, this 
outrage on those whom we would freely give our lives to 
defend — ^to beware that they offer no insult or offence to 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen who have no part or 
share in this English invasion. Let us respect each other's 
conscientious rights and opinions, and go forward hand in 
hand in effort for our common country. Let this sinister 
attempt to antagonise us but teach us all the more forcibly 
the lessons of tolerance and mutual respect ; and if this be 
a result of Mr. Newdegate's motion, we may regard the 
present hour, which might otherwise have been one of gloom, 
as one of the brightest that has dawned for a century upon 
L'eland ! 
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OF TUAM. 

TuAM, 8th Jvnb, 1875, 

On Tuesday, the 8th of June, 1875, the Archiepiscopal town of Tnam was the scene 
of highly interesting proceedings. On that day the illnstrions John MacHale, 
Archbishop of Tnam, had attained to the fiftieth anniversary of his elevation to 
the episcopate, and his faithfnl clergy and loving flock had taken measures to 
make the day one of q)iritaal thanksgiving and public rejoicing. The proceedings 
went far beyond the bounds of a local demonstration ; the whole Irish nation 
sought participation in them. Telegrams, addresses, and presentations poured in 
to the veteran prelate and patriot; and deputations, not only from various parts 
of Ireland, but from Irish communities resident in England and Scotland, came 
forward to offer him their heartfelt congratulations. Amongst the deputations 
was one from the Home Rule League, and another from the Irish members 
of Parliament. The address from the latter body was read to his Grace the 
Archbishop by Mr. A. M. Sullivan, M.P. ; and later in the day, on the unveiling 
of a noble marble statue of his Grace in the space fronting the Cathedral, 
Mr. Sullivan delivered the following speech :— 

Fellow-countrymen, — ^I will not address you as men of 
Tuam, of Galway, or of Mayo alone, but as men of Ireland ; 
for this is not a local but a national celebration. On this 
platform, and in the vast throng that I see before me, I 
myself can discern the faces of priests and laymen, many of 
them representative men, some of them here in official capacity, 
from the western shores of Kerry, from the glens of Antrim, 
from the slopes of Wexford. And that other Ireland, that 
lives and grows apace beyond the natal isle, is represented 
here too. From the vast communities of Irishmen who have 
found a home in England, in Scotland, or in America, 
delegates attend on this occasion. The national metropolis 
sends here its chief magistrate ; our colleges and schools send 
their felicitations ; and the representatives of Ireland in the 
Imperial senate send here a delegation in probably the largest 
number of members of Parliament who ever before united 
in a formal declaration of devoted attachment and respect to 
an Irish prelate. All this proclaims that the jubilee we 
celebrate to-day is an event which stirs the heart of the whole 
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Irish nation, and that the man whom we all unite thus to 
honour ia one whose career has won for him gratitude, praise, 
and fame as world-wide ua the dispersion of the Celtic race. 
The story of that life may he eailed the chronicle of Ireland 
for more than fourscore years. It was in the year 1791 
that, at the foot of Nephin, in tlie sister county, Mayo, there 
was horn to Ireland a child destined to be a pride and a 
strength to the nation. There was rejoicing in that Mayo 
home ; hut a parent's Joy was no measure of the greatness 
that had fallen upon this western pixtviuce in that hour. 
No one could then have foreseen what in the hidden deslgoa 
of God was yet to come to pass ; that that child, born of a 
race in bondage, was to rise like Moses to the place of 
prophet, leader, and guide ; that he, " " 
far longer than is usually given to mi 
traverse the arid desert and sight the 
but, unlike Moses, we fondly hope, i 
along with them. It was while he 
breast of a Mayo mother that the cai 
the first huge rent in the bloody 

His boyhood beheld the overthrow of Ireland's independence, 
and the destruction of that constitution for the restoration of 
which he was to labour so notably in after years. He was & 
student during all those eventful years when Europe quaked 
and trembled beneath the footsteps of Napoleon. Indeed it 
would seem as if the mighty contests, the momentous events, 
that passed in such rapid succession around bim, tended 
largely to mould his mind and bis character upon those 
massive lines which gave to bim early the stamp of trua 
greatness. In the years in which most men adopt their, 
principles and form their character he bad seen Europe 
overwhelmed by the billows of a war such as history has not 
paralleled for five hundred years. Thrones tottered, dynasdea 
were swept away. Revolution destroyed society ; invasion 
and conquest destroyed national hberty. It was amidst the 
lessons of these events that the young Levite learned to 
entertain that horror of revolution and that love of national 
liberty which have distinguished him throughout his life. 
The student became the professor. The class he taught ia 
Maynooth probably numbered but a score or two; but for 
fifty years the whole Irish nation have formed one huge class, 
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receiving from his lipa the great lessons of duty to God and 
country. The professor ere long became the distinguished 
champion of Catholic doctrine, and the records of our country 
chronicle few more splendid services to religion than the 
letters of " Hierophilos." Young as he was, barely thirty- 
four years of age, his' brilliant abilities, his sterling virtues, 
his theological acquirements, had marked him for the mitre ; 
and in 1825 Professor MacHale became Bishop of Maroni, 
coadjutor of Killala. Elevation to the episcopate in those 
days meant much that we are, happily, strangers to now. 
When the patriotic prelate of royal Meath, by whose side I 
have now the honour to stand, was, by the nomination of his 
clergy and the choice of the Holy See, raised to the dignity 
of that high office, it was as if he had been appointed to be 
the temporal magistrate as well as the ecclesiastical ruler of 
that royal principality. For no monarch coufd be more truly 
loved, none more loyally obeyed, none more secure in the 
allegiance of his people, than he, throughout a territory that 
reaches from the Shannon to the Irish Sea. The enthusiasm, 
the determination, the courage, the spirit, the numbers, the 
wealth, the social and political influence of our Catholic 
people, now give to a prelate a position in our day as full of 
honour as that of some of the princes of the world. Not so 
in the days of unemancipated Catholic Ireland. 

Oh ! I see around me here the flashing eyes and youthful 
faces of a young generation grown up since their fathers 
ceased to wear a penal chain ! young men of Ireland ! 
you will never realise the lot your fathers bore in those 
terrible days. Contemplate for a moment the terrible 
influences that had been operating on society up to the time 
of the Bishop of Maroni. Take the statute book of England 
in your hand, read over without note or comment the laws 
prevailing throughout that time, and say whether the utmost 
stretch of ingenuity, or the deepest depth of demoniacal 
passion, ever produced anything to outstrip that code. By 
breach of treaty-faith they tore from us our property. 
Invading the domestic sanctuary, " discovery " laws set child 
against parent, and parent against child — sought to sap and 
subvert the affection of wife and husband, so that pauperism 
should be the penalty of domestic fidelity, and property the 
spoil of parricidal ingratitude and treason ! When this fell 
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pnrpoee was accom])li§hed, and the Irish people v 
plondered of all earthly possessions, onr masters belhonglit 
tbem of a new oppression. They said : " These Irish, thODgh 
poor and penniless, may, by education and by force of 
intellect, win their way onc^e more lo power aud infloence in 
the land. We must, therefore, not only make them poor, bnt 
abo make them ignorant. We must not only rob them, but 
brulify and barbariae them too." Then were passed those 
statutes which anyone who doubts this story ca.n peruse for 
himself, and there he will 6ee clause by clause and line by 
line, the malefic purpose worked out with subtle skill ; how 
the same fate was doomed to wolf and friar, to schoolmaster 
and priest; how banishment for the first offence, and death. 
for the second, was the penalty of teaching school in Ireland ; 
and how torture was to compel the child to disclose where 
the fugitive schoolmaster lay concealed ! Fifty years of lawi 
like these might well have resolved society into its original 
elements, or rather might have converted the Irish people 
into an aggregation of savages, deformed by savage ferocities. 
Yes, 1 assert it publically b ere, and I challenge contradiction, 
that whatever of education, or civilisation, or morality, or 
mind, or intellect, the Irish people can boast to-day, they 
possess in despite of and in defiance of British law. AH this 
was terrible, but something worse remained. Yes, it remiuned 
for English legislation in that hour to put to the blush the 
rule of the Turk over Greece, or of the Moor over G-ranado. 
A people bereft of property, and of education too, had still 
left to them one source of hope and consolation. It was i 
religion; it was in the miuistrations of God's anointed 
priest, who poured into the ears of the lowly and famishing 
Irish peasant the story of One who was born in a manger, 
who lived in poverty, who was calumniated and reviled and 
scourged by his foes, and who eventually died praying for 
his murderers on the gibbet of Calvary. Yes, the voice of 
religion was of force to subdue wild passion, and to keep 
human and pure and holy the people for whom so many 
saints had laboured and died ; and now English law stepped 
in with its last barbarity to destroy all this, to shut out God 
from the people they had robbed and tortured. Then, my 
friends, came the time when the blood of the priest was often 
spilled on the Mass Rock by murderous hands, and when 
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Irish bishops, like the martyr Pluukett, were consigned to 
the scaffold and the stake. 

Such was Ireland up to the period marked by the career 
of the great Iriehmnn whose statue we have just unveiled ; 
such were the elements, such the state of things, amitlst 
which he had to labour. Some of these oppressions had 
ceased ere he became a bishop in the Church, but the 
woe and wreck and ruin, moral and material, wrought by 
such a frightful code for nigh two hundred years could not 
be obliterated in a centuiy, much less in a generation. To 
the destruction of that iniquitous code, to the emancipation 
of his co-religionists, the young bishop devoted himself with 
an ardour and an ability that contrasted strangely with the 
terrorised timidity which passed for prudence with others. 
In the struggle for Catholic Emancipation he was the right 
arm of O'ConneU ; and many a time O'Connell might have 
been driven from his noble purpose, chilled by the apathy or 
saddened by the covert opposition of other dignitaries, or 
disgusted by the slaviahness of the Catholic aristocracy, had 
he not at his hack and by his side the strong arm, the stout 
heart, the cheering voice, and the indomitable influence of 
the young successor of St, Jarlath. Emancipation brought 
new duties and heralded new efforts. Scarcely had the 
people celebrated their accession to compamtlve liberty when 
England appeared upon the scene in the dangerous guise of 
a benefactress. She came to offer us education — " National 
Education." Il was a sore templation to Irish prelates, 
priests, and people. As the wretched mariner, who, nigh to 
perishing of famine on a raft, eager to appease his thirst and 
hunger, would little discriminate when food of any kind was 
freely within his reach, so it might be expected that the Irish 
people, ever yearning for education, and so long denied it, 
would now at last clutch readily at the feast thus spread 
before them. The founder of that system, the late Lord 
Derby, framed it very differently from what it afterwards 
became. Most Irish Catholics trusted English faith, and 
resolved to accept the boon. A few there were, but one man 
pre-eminently, John of Tuam, who, from the first moment, 
saw danger in this wooden horse of the Greeks, and feared 
them dtmaferenles. Good men and pure men and wise men 
differed with him ; far be it from me to make it a reproach 
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Hgainst those wbo, acting for the best, flccept«d that " national 
aystem." But we know they judged Joho of Tuam severely, 
Many a good man in Ireland thought him cynical ; said he 
was too suspicious, too mistrustful, and the dangers he saw 
larking in that system would never arise. In that day he 
stood alone or almost alone amidst the Irish hierarchy. 
To-day they have come, on this question as on others, almost 
unanimously to his view, and now stand by his side. 

The rise of the National Schools was almost simultaneous 
with the commencement of one of the most important chapters 
of the Archbishop's life. I allude to the movement for the 
restoration of our national birthright, the legislative inde- 
pendence of Ireland. Thirty or forty years ago, as to-day, 
and at all times, there were those who would fain persuade 
the Irish people that the Catholic priests or prelates feel only 
for their own special interests in public afPairs. "When 
Emancipation is won, if ever it is won," they said, " you will 
see all these bishops and priests desert you. John of Tuam. 
will leave you to your own resources when this fight is over, 
and when you go forward on the road of political struggle." 
Thank God I oh, thank God a thousand times 1 that evil 
calumny was soon put to ehame ; for no sooner had O'Connell 
raised the banner of Repeal than under its folds stood 
glorious John of the West and the faithful priests of Ireland. 
Throughout'tbe Repeal movement, as in the Emancipation 
struggle, the Archbishop was O'Connell's most valued support. 
The Godless Colleges, a bold development of the English plan 
for denationalising and de-Catltolicising us, found in him an 
ever-vigilant sentinel on the watch-towers of Israel. For a 
moment there was haiTowing doubt as to whether our prelates 
might not be imposed upon by this scheme also ; but John of 
Tuam sounded the alarm and sprang boldly forward ; and U 
his promptitude, courage, and sagacity we owe it nnde 
Providence that the Godless Colleges were at once condemned 
and stricken with sterility in the first hour of their existence. 
In the midst of these conflicts came the awful famine of 1846 
and '47. Hera I desist; for my poor words would fail me if 
I essayed to describe to you the heroic labours of the great 
Archbishop in that dreadful time. How his voice rang out 
in appeal for the perishing people] How he poured out his 
very soul, pleading that a succouring hand miglit be extended 
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to snatch them from an appalling fate ! Nor was this all. 
His public labours, great and noble, were yet as naught 
weighed beside the myriad untold and unseen acts of 
benevolence, of self-sacrifice, of heroism on his part. No, 
not altogether unseen ! for the eye of the good God marked 
them all, and many a pure spirit that winged its way to a 
world of bliss from a fever pallet in the black '47, bore a tale 
of glory for John of Tuam to the crystal bars of Eden. 
When the great slaughter was over, all that survived of 
heart or honesty in political Ireland girt themselves up 
for a last desperate effort to avert the final destruction of 
our population. 

The Tenant League was established and the party of 
Independent Opposition formed. Into that movement the 
Archbishop entered with his accustomed energy. And from 
his side, from his diocese, there sprang into the forefront of 
that struggle one whose familiar form seems to rise this 
moment to my view, as if cruel death had not torn him from 
us in the very prime of life and in the zenith of a bright 
career. Yes, I am overpowered by my feelings when I 
reflect that were he a living man to-day it would be he who 
would — and oh ! how lovingly, how eloquently ! — speak the 
address which I have been called on to deliver ! I allude to 
the ever-lamented George Henry Moore. Well, we know 
what came of that effort. We know that evictions wholesale 
wrought landlord vengeance upon the electors who returned 
those men to Parliament. We know that the British Minister, 
as if to drive the Irish people from hope in constitutional 
action, set himself to destroy that Parliamentary party by 
seduction and bribery. And then, as if to mock and madden 
the now ruined people, as if to turn public law into derision 
and contempt, some of the men who had lured them to their 
ruin, some of the men who had sworn to them the most 
solemn oaths, some of the men who had on the first oppor- 
tunity turned round and sold them to their foes, were actually 
clothed in the ermine and set upon the justice-seat to rule 
over — nay, rather to defy and deride — the helpless people in 
whose ears their perjuries and blasphemies were still ringing. 
But the worst of the Keogh and Sadleir traitors was their 
knavish hypocrisy. For a time it so deceived simple people 
that their treason was either condoned or connived at by 
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some who should have been quick to anathematise the leprous 
esaniple of public perjury and political immorality. But 
there remained, thank G-od I at least one voice to accuse and 
denounce oath-breakers — one voice to stand by the principles 
of public morality and rectitude and virtue. That was the 
loved and well-known voice of the illustrious Prelate of the 
West. But treason triumphed ; ajid what wonder if, seeiog 
this, our young men took to new courses, and that, wb«u 
open and lawful endeavour was thus overwhelmed, they 
banded themselves in secret, desperate enterprises, that at 
all events attested their courage, their unselfishneaa, their 
readiness to sacrifice for Ireland. And then came the dismal 
episodes of the Stat* trial and the penal sentence, the 
crowded jail, the convict-ship, and the chain-gang ; the 
armed brutality, the public terror, the suspension of law, the 
prostration of all liberty. It was a dark time, and perhaps 
there might have been some then to cry out that all was 
over with Ireland and with John of Tuam ; that the public 
questions and the public principles he had battled for were 
overborne, and that every endeavour he had undertaken had 
been defeated and abandoned. Tes, all seemed lost, but it 
was not so. A year or two later was to show all the world 
a grand resurrection — the principles of John of Tuam made 
the watchwords of the nation. He stood against mixed 
education, and to-day that snare is denounced all over the 
land. He battled against Godless Colleges, and now the 
grass grows on the thresholds of those gigantic failures. He 
stood for Ireland's national right — a natioaal Legislature — 
and to-day the national question has swept all before it from 
Cavan to Kerry. He laboured for the formation of an Irish 
party in the Imperial Parliament which should he independent 
of British factions. The party of 1852, composed, indeed, 
in great part, of rotten material, was destroyed ; but he 
beliolds to-day a party twice as numerous and a thousandfold 
more strong, because more honest ; a party that has already 
made Ireland feared and respected in the camp of her foes. 
And that party — no. not a party, but the national representa- 
tion of Ireland — mot in London the other day and decided 
to send a loving greeting to John of Tuam on this occasion, 
as the one living man of our race in whom we hail the 
highest type of patriotism and fidelity. Here beside me 
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Stand the bearers of that message, and they are men of whom 
Ireland may well be proud. 

Surely the Irish prelate, the Irish patriot, who can thus 
gather around him on an occasion like this such a wide 
national representation, has not lived in vain ! Surely to 
him has been vouchsafed the rare privilege not alone of years 
beyond the usual length of mortal span, hut also of beholding 
the signal triumph of the principles he preached by precept 
and example thronghout that long and luminous career. 

Fellow-countrymen, I have traced these events for you — I 
have gone over the record of this life so intertwined with all 
that is great and hemic in Irish history for half a century 
past — for the purpose of showing and demonstrating by the 
irrefragable testimony of facts that are on record, that there 
is no public man at present living who can so fearlessly look 
into the past, and so conHdently seek there his triumphant 
vindication, as this illustrious man beside wh(»e statue I now 
stand. As the eagle may gaze on the sun, so may the eye of 
John of Tuam gaze into all the past of his life, and be there 
undimmed by a trace of inconsistency — a public act that he 
could regret or wish amended. It is not given to many 
public men to be able thus to review their lives. It is given 
to few men to attain to such an age as his — to have lived 
through a period of such storm and vicissitude, and yet 
to have held unstained the purity of his soul and the fresh 
vigour of his native Irish nature. It is not given to every 
man to be surrounded, as he is to-day, by such demonstrations 
of affection from those of his own fold, and of respect 
and esleem from those that are virtuous and honest outside of 
it. Yes, this life of his — this career which I have traced — is 
a grand example for Irishmen through all time. So here 
to-day we have set up this statue on high, that in enduring 
marble his features may be perpetuated — those features 
upon which many of us have ao fondly looked — and that 
future generations may be familiarised with the figure and 
form of that grand old man whoae name has filled the land. 
And here will come in future years, to find new strength and 
hope, whosoever, battling in the cause of right and justice, 
faints, or grows weary, or desponds in the face of fearful odds. 
Here before this efflgy, contemplating the record of this life, 
he will lake heart and find new hope and courage. And 
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long, long after the graas grows green npon the graye of 
John of Toam, Irish parents will come around this pedestal 
and bring their little ones, teaching them to pray with 
clasped hands in that Gaelic tongne which he loved so well, 
to the Almighty God who roles on high — that He may 
give a place in ^e mansion of bliss, amidst the saints who 
surround His throne, to the illustrious Archbishop whose 
jubilee festival a loving nation keeps to-day ! 



THE MOORE CENTENARY. 

LivBRPooLf 28th MdYy 1879. 

The Centenary of Moore, the National Poet of Ireland, was celebrated on Wednesday, 
28th of May, 1879, by the Irish people with remarkable enthusiasm. In the 
Irish metropolis there was a National Demonstration on an extensive scale, and 
in nearly every one of the large cities thronghont the Irish provinces, as well as 
in America, Canada, and Australia, similar celebrations were simultaneously 
held. Next to the Dublin demonstration that of Liverpool was on aU hands con- 
sidered the largest and the most successful. It was held in the Rotunda Theatre, 
and the proceeds were devoted in aid of St. Anthony's Catholic Schools. Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, M.P., presided. An Ode by Mr. T. D. Sullivan was read by 
Dr. Parsons, and the Centenary Address was delivered by Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
M.P., it selection f^om the Songs of the Poet being executed by a splendid com- 
bination of the vocal and instrumental musical talent of Liverpool. For many 
days previously not alone were all the available seats in the Theatre engaged, but 
places were freely purchased from holders at a considerable premium ; and, on 
the night of the celebration, around the building there remained throughout th« 
entire proceedings a vast crowd unable to find admittance or room inside— con- 
tent to hear as best they could the music from within, and to echo the cheers 
that marked Mr. Sullivan's periods. The Liverpool Daily Post— -Vie accomplished 
editor of which Journal, Mr. £. B. Russell, delivered a graceful and sympathetic 
speech on the occasion— referred to the demonstration in the following terms: — 
"The great gathering at the Rotunda Theatre last night, in hoaonr of Thomas 
Moore and in celebration of the centenary of his birth, proved that among th9 
Irishmen of Liverpo<d tiie memory of the poet is still abundantly fragrant In 
every part the building was crowded, and the vast audience was alike discriminate 
Ing and enthusiastic in its demonstrations of interest in the proceedings. This is 
not the place in which to pay compliments to the taste and B^itit with which the 
arrangements were devised and carried out by the rev. gentleman to whom the 
organisation of the centenary was due— Rev. P. Murphy— but we may warmly 
congratulate him and his countrymen on the selection of Mr. Sullivan, M.P., as 
the orator of the night This most eloquent speaker had conscientiously prer> 
pared himself for a task of no common importance, and if Moore had never had 
another literary tribute, the careful and yet animated harangue of Isst night 
would have left on record biilliant and adequate memorials of his greatness, and 
of the power and sweetness of his minstrelsy. Nor oould anyone more fitly 
eulogise the Poet's passion for freedom and political justice than the ardent 
encomiast of last night's assembly. Mr. Sullivan is distinguished, not only for 
his services to his country, but for a general sympathy with liberty, which guides 
hhn safely through many political situations In which some of his less broad- 
minded countrymen founder. The presence of Mr. Mitchell Henry also added to 
the ^krt of a night which will be long remembered as a worthy demonstration Ia 
honour of a great Irishman and in behalf of the great interests to which. ho 
devoted his powers. Mingled with the charms of song, which fitiy recalled the 
most popular aiaoeiaftions of Moore'a mnse^ were abundant rMpinisceaeei of |iia 
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To inj mind, let id« saj, it u a liles««d and « noble thing 
that centenary honoor? are more frequMitly accorded in our 
time to the children of g^nin^ than to emperors or kings. 
Many and glorious are the names in Scottish history of 
chiefs and wairion well wonhj of commemoration ; yet 
for none of tbem all would the sons of Scotland gather 
from their hundred hills in such proud arrav a? they did 
for Scott and the peasant poet Bums. In England the 
bero of Agincourt and the rictor of Blenheim sleep through 
the centuries as they roU ; bot it is only a Shakspeare or a 
Caxton for whom the nation assembles in solemn ceremonial 
to proclaim that theirs were services that will endure for 
ever. In like spirit lo-day Ireland — land of warrior and 
eage — calls upon her children to celebrate with festival 
honours an aiiniTersary that recalL*, not indeed, 

The pomp of Emuik, the glories of Tamor, 

but the birth one hundred years ago of a '■ Child of Song." 

There is a good reason why in Ireland beyond all other 
nations a poet should receive such grateful guerdon as this. 
Two thousand years ago in the constitutions of the land of 
Erin the bard look rank next to kinsmen of the Sovereign. 
In that marvellous work, the Brehon Code, probably the 
oldest collection of laws preserved to our time, we leam that 
in the Parliament of Tara the second place was always 
taken by ollaves and bards, judges, scholars, and historians. 
Throughout all our national history music was an institution 
Id Ireland. In a barbaric age — nay, down through the period 
when the semi-civilisation of the feudal courts, though some' 
what reSnetl, siill elevated above all thin^ the worship of 
force, in Ireland tho power of the warrior element was 
accompanied by the humanising, purifying and elevating 
influence of poesy and song. The heraldic insignia of most 
other nations ai'O drawn from beasts or birds of prey — lions, 
leopards, vultures, and eagles — emblems of brute force or 
' '^■^Mtoity, while the cognisance of Ireland is ihe beautiful baqi, 
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the symbol of music's peaceful and holy power. There 
was a time, as we know, in our ancient history when the 
privileges of hardship in Erin led to great abuses, and it 
was proposed by Hugh IT., at the Convention of Drumcath, 
to entirely sweep away the bardic corporations. The cause 
of minsti'eisy, however, found an illustrious representative 
and champion on that occasion in the person of one who was 
distinguished as a great poet, a great patriot, and a great 
saint — Coluraba, " the Dove of the Cell." Instead of destroy- 
ing, he caused those corporations to be reformed, protected, 
and perpetuated. It may be tliat the saint foresaw that, in 
ages yet to come, the bards of Ireland would nobly requite 
the Irish nation for the honoui'S thus awarded them ; and 
that, even when the armed heel of the conqueror had beaten 
into the earth every other vestige of nationality, the spirit of 
Irish liberty would be preserved in the strains of Irish song. 
The songs wherewith the Irish mother rocked her child to 
sleep a hundred years ago were all of the woes of the 
" Kosen Dhu " or " Dark Rosaleen." They told in a hundred 
forms of allegory the story of persecution and suffering, or 
murmured of some hope to arise in a coming day. 

With the era of Grattan and his compeers the bonds of 
the penal code became relaxed ; tlie terrible proscriptions 
began to pause ; and the Irish Catholics, at first by sufferance 
rather than by right, began to move abroad in the light of 
day, and pursue the avocations, if they did not yet possess 
the privileges, of ordinary citizens. It was in this period of 
transition that on the 28th oE May, 177a, there was born to 
a Catholic trader, John Moore by name, at 12 Aungier-street, 
in the city of Dublin, a child who was destined, as we 
shall see, to bear no insignificant part in the redemption 
of his countrymen and co-religionists from a worse than 
Egyptian bondage. The child of that hour was Thomaa 
Moore, the national bard of Ireland, " the poet of all circles, 
the idol of his own." John Moore, the Dubhn grocer, 
as he was honestly proud to describe himself, or as he 
would now be called the " wine and tea merchant " of 
Aongier-street, was a native of Kerry, who by industry and 
integrity had established a fair position for himself in the 
Irish metropolis. In 1778 he married Anastatia Codd, a 
native of Wexford, theo barely in her eighteenth year ; and 
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in the year following, as already mentioned, the future poet, 
their first child, was born. In 1793, the momentous question 
discussed uightly at 12 Aungier-street was the contemplated 
entry of Tom as a student in Trinity College. Already his 
talents had become the theme of wonder and admiration 
amongst his friends, and all agreed that nothing less thana 
counsellor young Tom should be. But here there presented 
itself one of those cruel tortures which the penal code had 
devised for the affliction of Catholic parents. To enter any 
university in his own country, the Catholic student was 
compelled to deny his faith and register himself a FrotestAnt. 
1^0 donbt, like many another evasion of the letter and spirit 
of tbe penal code, this regulation was often technically 
complied with but practically evaded by Catholics, under 
the dire necessity of the case — but at what a price in the 
frequent result I Not always could or did the stodent retain 
his faith under such conditions. Association, babit — let me 
add ^llarenient — led the way more or less gradually to a 
desertion of his early convictions. Many a name notable in 
Irish history — in arts, literature, or politics — was that of the 
once Catholic youth who changed his creed as the price of 
his university degree. Long and anxiously was this point 
debated by Mr. and Mrs. Moore — Would it be wrong to enter 
their boy as a Protestant V Unless they do so, no matter 
how great his gifts or bright his talents, the avenues to the 
honours, emoluments, and dignities of a. learned profession 
are closed, against him. Fortunately, in the midst of their 
discussion and perplexities, the spirit of national liberty, 
which since 1782 had vivified and ennobled Irish Protest- i 
antism, so far moved the governing body of Trinity that in 
the same year in which the Irish Parliament first admitted 
Catholics to the franchise, the portals of the University were 
thrown open to them as students. One of the first to enter 
under the new regulations was young Moore. 

It was at an eventful and trying time this ardent and 
youthful Catholic Celt began his student life. The name 
and fume of Grattan filled all the land. The glorious events 
of 1782 had transformed the whole public life of Ireland. 
But events more momentous by far, more t«rrible and lasting 
in their effects, were now shaking the European Continent. 
The French Kevolution had broken forth like the bursting of 
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some dread volcano, spreading wreck, confusion, and dismay 
on every side. In nearly every country public society was 
shattered and rent by the conflicts which arose out of the 
drama unfolding itself at Paris. Some hailed the revolution 
as the blessed uprising and glorious triumph of the principles 
of human freedom. Others, aghast and horrified, abhorred 
and execrated it as the saturnalia of anarchy and crime. 
Ireland also felt the fiery intoxication and thrill of terror. 
The patriot party, which in its undivided strength Grattan 
and Charlemont had led, broke into pieces over the issues 
thus precipitated. The more ardent and democratic in spirit 
openly sympathised with the revolution, while another section 
gave way to the reaction of panic, and, in their abhorrence 
of "French principles," flung themselves into the arms of 
the Government. 

In these circumstances the British Cabinet saw its oppor- 
tunity for effecting its long-meditated purpose of violating 
the Treaty of 1782, and abolishing the constitutional liberties 
and Parliamentary institutions of Ireland. Scarcely was 
this design avowed, and the first open violence attempted by 
Government upon the integrity of the Parliament, than 
amongst the leaders of the Society of the United Irishmen 
(till then a perfectly legal and constitutional organisation in 
design and action) the desperate enterprise of armed resist- 
ance, conspiracy, and insurrection began to be formed. The 
tragedy of 1798 and the catastrophe of 1800 swiftly followed. 
Throughout these six eventful years young Moore was 
prosecuting his studies within the walls of old Trinity, 
moving in the very hot-bed of the prevalent conspiracy, and 
ultimately associated with some of its leading spirits. It 
was at this time he formed the acquaintance of one of whom 
to his dying hour Moore treasured the fondest admiration — 
the pure-souled but ill-fated Robert Emmett. Indeed, it 
seems astonishing how he escaped being drawn into the fatal 
vortex that engulphed so many of his dearest companions 
and friends. He owed his safety to the prudence and loving 
watchfulness of his mother. But the feelings called forth in 
his breast by the tragic events of the period were deep, 
powerful, and lasting. Years subsequently, and under cir- 
cumstances when other men might have been glad enough to 
disavow or obliterate the record of such sympathies, Moor( 
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the hero of London /along, one of ibe idols of English society — 
spoke boldly and manfully on the subject. 

In 1799 Moore took his degree of B.A. and qaitt^d the 
University. In the same year he paid his ^rst visit I 
London, where he entered the Middle Temple as a la< 
student. By this time, however, he had already won soni 
name in literary circles. From his infancy be bad exhibited 
marvellous intelligence, and while lillle more than a chQd 
commenced to cultivate the muses. In his fourteenth year 
he waa a contributor of poetry to the " Anthologia Hibernica," 
and as early as 1794 he proposed to himself and commenced 
to execute a poetical translation of the Odes of Anacreon, 
At this rather ambitious effort he must have laboured during 
his college years ; for when in 1800 he paid his Becond visit 
to London it waa not only with a view to keep his terms 
at the Temple, but to arrange for the publication of his 
Anacreon translations. He carried with him letters of intro- 
duction to Lord Moira, Lady Donegal, and other friends, 
through the influence of some of whom his volume of 
Odes appeared with a dedication by special permission to the 
Prince of Wales. This was that same Greorge whom, later 
on as Kegent, and later still as King, Moore fearlessly BcalKed. 
For this royal panders sought to tix on Moore the accQsation 
of " ingratitude " to " his first patron ; " but for nought was 
be beholden to that so-called patron save the permission to 
address him in a dedication, and for the rest it was not the 
Poet but the Prince that had changed with the time. The 
Odes of Anacreon caused Moore to be everywhere hailed as a 
poet of brilliant promise, and before he was two years in 
London he found himself considerably lionised as "Anacreon 
Moore." 

He seems rather quickly to have relinquished all idea of 
the bar as a profession ; and in 1803, through the exertions 
of his friend Lord Moirii, he received the appointment of 
Admiralty Registrar of Bermuda. He sailed from England 
to assume the duties of his post in September of that year. 
The miserable tedium of life in auuh a place ill suited hts 
temperament; so, leaving the duties to be discharged by a 
deputy, whom he had the power to appoint, but for whom 
he was responsible, he set oS on a tour through the United 
tiiatcs. The result, in a literary sense, was a scries of poems, 
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odes, epi&tlea, and stanzas, inspired more or ksa by the scenes 
through which he passed. Crossing Lake Ontario and 
Bailing down the St. Lawrence, he embarked from Halifax 
for England in 1804. The epistles, odes, and other poems 
were published in 18D6, and in the year fiiUowing he uom- 
menced, in coojanction with Sir John Stevenson, the musical 
compoaer, and Mr. Power, the publisher, that work on which 
hia title to fame rests most securely, the " Irish Melodies." 
Mo man aave one who loved his country passionately would 
have conceived the purpose which Moore then formed and 
executed. He knew that the beauty of the airs would secure 
for the music a rapturous reception in the salons of the 
aristocratic and fashionable world. Right well he was aware 
that in these very circlea the feelings and sympathies which 
those melodies awakened or represented at home were re- 
garded with prejudice or aversion. Almost any other poet 
would have tuned his song to please his auditory. Even 
without the open desecration of setting the national strains 
to words that would actually belie the national sentiment, 
he could easily have avoided a too faithful expression of 
emotions that but yesterday it were treason to avow. Yet it 
was under all these circumstances that Moore deliberately 
determined to make this important enterprise the means of 
serving the land of his affections. He would, on the wings 
of " Music, heavenly maid," waft the story of Ireland's 
wrongs into the homos of England and the world, until, as 
he said himself, apostrophising her — 

The Btranger shall bear thy lameDt on the plnins, 

tXhe eigh of thy harp shall bo geat o'er the deep, 
) Till thy maBteFB themBelvee, as they rivet thy ohsinB, 

Shall pause at the Bang of their captive atid wasp. 
Indeed, at the very moment the first number of the 
Melodies was issued from the press, the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, and a reign of terror prevailed in Ireland. 
In that first number, with a boldness and a fidelity of friend- 
ship that does him eternal honour, Moore dared to publish in 
two of hia most exquisite lyrics a tribute, which at the time 
probably no man durst speak io prose, to the purity and 
devotion of the hapless Emmett. I need hardly aay I allude 
to the well-known songs, " Oh, breathe not his name," and 
" When he who adores thee." The success of the " Irish 
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Melodies" was so great, that not alone was the original 
project enlarged, us we have seen, from six numhers to ten, 
but the Poet was persuaded to widen tiie sphere of hia 
research, and to attempt the rather hazardous enterprise of 
extending to the national airs of other countries a service 
similar to that which he Lad rendered to the music of hia 
own. In 1815 he commenced the National Melodies — a 
series of songs to Spanish, French, German, Tyrolese, Hni 
garian, Neapolitan, Piedmontese, and other aii's. Indeed, it 
may be said he searched the Continent through, from Swede- 
land to Sicily, for gems of melody, and set them to appropriate 
words. Hi" industry seems to have been indefatigable. 
During the period covered hy the publication of the earlier 
numbers of the " Irish Melodies," he gave to the world n 
only the " National Melodies " and a collection of " Sacred 
Songs," hut there literally showered from hia pen, tike bulleia 
from a Galling battery, a. storm of political and social satires, 
the effect of which on the corrupt court and slavish ministers 
of the day can hardly be estimated ; for, of Moore, from first 
to last, it can be said that his muse was ever devoted to tho 
cause of liberty. These satirical pieces are mu'acles of wit, 
wisdom, and sarcasm. Read even now, they are recognised 
as masterpieces of art; but, of coui-se, to fully understand 
and appreciate their myriad hits and scathing illusions, one 
requires to be more familiar with the daily politics and pnhlio 
personages of that time than moat readers of our generation 
can be expected to be. In truth, he devoted himself I 
double service to the cause of Ireland. While he was melting 
the prejudices and touching the sympathies of one section 
of the English public by his exquisite melodies, he was 
lashing with unsparing invective, or covering with odium 
and derision, the hateful oligarchy that was riveting the 
fetters of oppression on his country. 

In 1817 Lalla Eookh — probably his most considerabls 
poetical work — appeared, Even in this " Oriental Bomance" 
Mooi'e contrived, under a very slight disguise, to preswt 
Ireland and her struggles for liberty to the sympathies of th« 
reader, the "Iran" of the " Fire Worshipper " being "Erinj" 
the theory that the Irish round towers were of Feraiaji origin ■ 
being in Moore's time strongly pressed by some historiologista. 
In 1818 a heavy blow fell on our Poet. The deputy, who 
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performed the duties of his office of Admiralty Registrar at 
Bermuda, was discovered to be a defaulter, and Moore found 
himself responsible for the deficit, which amounted to several 
thousand pounds. To avoid the immediate effects of this 
disaster, he had to leave England, and reside abroad for some 
time, until an arrangement might be effected which would 
afford him time to pay off the amount — as he eventually did. 
In this period of absence from England he wrote " Rhymes 
on the Road," « The Fudge Family in Paris," " The Loves 
of the Angels," and " The Epicurean." Of this last it has 
been truly said that, though, perhaps, the least popularly 
known of Moore's works, it may be classed amongst the most 
chaste and exquisite. 

So far we have regarded Moore only as a poet. But 
although it is as a bard pre-eminently he is known to fame, 
as a prose writer, scarcely less than a poet, has he entitled 
himself to the praise of the world and the grateful memories 
of his race. In his *'Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald," 
which was published in 1831, and his " History of Ireland," 
which appeared between 1839 and 1846, and still more 
notably in his " Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of 
a Religion " and " Captain Rock " — ^he gave proof that not all 
the flatteries, not all the honours, not all the triumphs, the 
world could bestow had power to wean his heart from Ireland, 
or to turn his pen from the service of her cause. With those 
who would turn from the poet to the man — ^from the feted 
and flattered idol of the sabn^ to the son, the brother, and the 
husband in the quiet sanctuary of home — Moore must ever 
command the purest admiration. In his domestic relations 
he was a happy exception to the great ones of genius. I 
know of nothing — no, nothing — that elevates him more in 
my estimation than his deep, earnest, unshaken, everlasting 
love and respect for his parents — for his father, his sister 
Ellen ; but above and beyond all, for his mother. On this 
point it is impossible to read without emotion his letters 
home. Except while absent in America, he never allowed a 
week to pass without writing at least two letters to his 
mother. And such letters ! Princes and lords were around 
him ; the rank and fashion and beauty of a great metropolis 
made him an object of worship ; yet, though he enjoyed it 
4ill, no doubt— although he never affected to dislike the pomp 
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itnd kIaw, the gaieties and f estinties amidst vhiek hm ■ 
Ui« obnervcd of all ohseTvers — ibe loftiest |iiiinii— ^i , 

IfrtntdMt jwlnco in Europe, failed after all to eclipse with 
ilin tlio lioiient piircnU and the homble hooie in Dnblio. li 
WM not meroly thut he loved bis parents and bis ssxer. Il 
Wit* that lio nbiHitiitelj' honoured them, and believed ihtn 
iMttUV and Krnitt«r in their riaim on his respect and botaage 
than tiin hi|{h(i)it in the land. It was just Had fitting tint 
titn wuddod life of Huch a man should hare been, ms his ^na, 
(iMB ul unalloyisd happiness. 

Ill IHll ho inurried an English Protestant lady — Mia 
Kaaxla Dyko. She was young, beautiful, sensible, and 
nviiiitalhi'lii;, Niivcr for n moment was their laarried life 
iiliiul'iivud by H cloud of doubt or estrangement. Id 1817 he 
rantad It llltlo cotliige ut iJevizes, and here, running up w 
IiiiNiIim ri(;ca«ioniilly in reference to liis literary enterprise^ 
Iiti llv«d u life of the utmost simplicity, tranquillity, whT 
cnnUititinont. But for the disaster which befel him tbrongl 
tha dUlionHly of bis deputy at Bermuda — and bis 
(lal«rininiitioii to luoct the consequences, as he did, ou 
own Dlnndor fortune — be might have enjoyed a. m 
Indnpundunce. Aa it was, between the allowance of £300 a 
yaur out uf the literury department of the Civil List and ^« 
lirouondN of bis works, his was that happy lot ivhicb the wisa 
itiiiii wiNhml for — neither riclies nor poverty. And when m 
louKtb ibu limo arrived wlien the pen bad to be laid t 
and iivur tho once so brilliant brain and fertile fancy t 
nibitH of life's eventide began to steal, the old man ■ 
modestly and cheerfully About, amidst the leafy highwa 
and pleasant lanes of his Wiltshire house, kindly to t 
beloved by all, and pleased with all around him. Heai 
did, indeed, towards the lost send him trials sore. One b 
one treacherous Death robbed him of those treasures of t 
heart for which to a father the univ 
or substitute. One by one his children were borne to t 
grave — the last, his favourite son, young Russell i 
while serving with hia regiment in South Africa, falling k1 
victim to the deadly climate of the tropics. His faitliful,! 
loving wife, however, remained — the "Bessie" of his youtli-J 
f ul days, the inspiration of many a lay. Tenderly, f 
companioned his tottering fooisteps down the vale of years. J 
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At length, one day in February, 1852, the world thai, in a 
sense, had almost forgotten that he still lived, heard with 
sorrow that Thomas Moore, "Anacreon Moore," the Bard 
of Ireland, was no more ! 

It may bo a congenial task for pedantic essayists to 
treat ns to a sort of chemical analysis of Moore's poetry, or 
to a critical comparison of the bard with Euripides, Homer, 
Tasso, Shakspere, Milton, Scott, or fiyroD. Even in the 
pages of a ponderous review such a disquisition would at 
best be dull enough to read. In an address like this it can 
have no place at all. The voice of the world, the great 
heart of humanity, has settled that issue long ago. The 
verdict of the most competent tribunal that could examine 
snch a claim, the verdict of his illustrious compeera 
or competitors— Scott, Campbell, Wordswoi'th, Byron — has 
decided the place of Moore in the Valhalla of Genius. And 
to-niglit a circlet of celebrations similar to this will span the 
globe. The children of the Irish race, scattered over every 
sea, or settled upon every shore, will assemble to bestow 
honour upon his name and memory. Ours is not merely the 
pride which claims kinship with one whom the world admires. 
Pride mingles with gratitude when we think of Moore ; 
for we think of him not alone as a pnet, but as a, patriot. 
Warmly and fondly we recall that crisis io his life when, two 
pathways opening out before him, the young bard, like 
Moses at the court of Pharaoh, espoused the cause of the 
bondsmen — his own people. 

On the very threshold of his career Moore made the choice 
that dedicated to their emancipation the noblest efforts of his 
genius. And let us remember at what a moment was this 
resolve taken. Not when the sunglow of hope was on the 
banner of the Irish cause. Not when Ireland's friends were 
many and when ihe world was on her side. Oh, no ! The 
unemaneipated Catholic was still a slave ; the last faint 
whisper of justice or concession had been stifled in the 
dragonades of '98. The Irish Legislature had been swept 
away; the voice of Grattan was silent, Barely a few years 
before the scaffold in Thomas-street dripped with the blood 
of Emmett ! The picture which thirteen years later Byron 
r country was even more dismally true : — 
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The dbainB of the Catholic clank o'er his rags, 

The Castle still stande though the Senate's no more i 
And the famine wbieh dwelt on the desolate o»gi 

Is extending its stepB to the desolate share — 
The desolate shore where the emigrant stands 

For a momeiit to gaae bto ha flies from his hearth ; 
Tears fall on bis chain as it drops from his bands, 

For the dungeon he quits is Uie land of his birth. 

Such was Ireland when Moore, in the morning of his fame, 
laid down at the shrine of his country the iiurest offering 
the bard could give. The spirit of that dedication found 
expression under memorable circumstances — at a moment 
of cruellest disappointment, when the Prince upon the Throne 
and the Minister in the Cabinet alike betrayed their inost 
solemn promises to Ireland, and the hopes held out to her 
BO long seemed quenched for ever, Moore startled the British 
public with his address, which spoke the deep emotions 
of his soul ; — 

From thin hour the pledge is given, 

From this hour my soul is tbine ; 
Come what will from earth or heaven. 

Weal or woe, th; fate be mine. 

When the proud and great stood hy thee, 

None dared thy righls to spurn ; 
And when now they're false and fly thee, 

Shall I, too, basely turn 7 
No, whate'er the fires that try thee. 

In the same this heart shall burn. 

This is the Moore we remember to-night. This is the man 
upon whose tomb Ireland places to-day an imperishable 
crown. The nations around admire him for bis genius. 
We honour him because he devoted that gift of heaven 
to the great cause of human liberty all over the world, 
and in behalf of his own people struggling in their chains. 
In every land, in every clinae, the songs of Ireland are now 
heard. As long as music has power to move the humwi 
Eoul, BO long will those matchless strains awaken sympathy 
for Ireland, so long will they earn for the bard who fiiM 
sang them an eternal memory of gratitude and glory] 



V -AT THE BAR 

"THE WEARING OF THE GREEN." 

State Tbuls, Dublin, 20th Fsbrvart, 1868. 

On Thursday, 30th February, 1868, John Martin, A. M. Sullivan, J. J. Lalor, and 
Thomas Bracken were tried at the Commission of Oyer and Temyner, Green- 
street, Dublin, before Justice Fitzgerald and Baron Deasy, for taking part in a 
seditious procession and wearing seditious emblems. The prosecution arose out 
of the popular demonstrations or "funeral celebrations" which followed upon 
the execution of Allen, Larkin, and O'BrioQ, in Manchester. An eye-witness, 
writing in a publication of the period, thus describes the scene in Court:— -"It 
was a scene long to be remembered, that which was presented in the Green- 
street Court House, on that Thursday morning, 20th February, 186& When Mr. 
Marthi entered, and took his seat at Uie traversers* bar, a low murmur of re- 
spectful sympathy, amounting to applause, ran through the building.** .... 
When Mr. Crean (who pleaded for Mr. J. J. Lalor) resumed his seat— which he 
did amidst strong manifestations of applause— "it was past three o'clock in the 
afternoon. It was not expected the case would have proceeded so far by that 
hour, and Mr. Martin and Mr. Sullivan, who each intended to q)eak in his own 
behalf, did not expect to rise for that purpose before next day. Now, however, 
it was necessary some one of them should enter on his defence, and Mr. Martin 

urged that Mr. Sullivan should begin Mr. Sullivan spoke for upwards 

of two hours and forty minutes, or until nearly past six o'clock. During the 
delivery of his address twilight had succeeded daylight The Court attendants, 
later still, with silent steps and taper in hand, stole around and lit the chandeliers, 
whose glare upon the crowded anxious faces below seemed to lend a still more 
impressive aspect to the scene. The painful idea of the speaker's peril, which 
was all-apparent at first amongst the densely-packed audience, seemed to fad* 
ftwiqr by degrees. Again and again they burst into cheers^ regardless of threatened 
penalties, and at the close gave vent to their feelings in a manner that for a time 
defied all repression.'* 

Mr. Sullivan spoke as follows:— 

My Lords and Gentlemen of the Jury— I rise to address 
you under circumstances of embarrassment which will, I hope, 
secure for me a little consideration and indulgence at your 
hands. I have to ask you at the outset to banish any pre- 
judice that might arise in your minds against a man who 
adopts the singular course — ^who undertakes the serious 
responsibility — of pleading his own defence. Such a 
proceeding might be thought to be dictated either by 
disparagement of the ordinary legal advocacy, by some poor 
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idea of personal vanity, or by way of reflection on tlie 
tribunal before wliich the defence is made. My conduct 
ia dictated by neitber of these coaaiderations or influences. 
Laat of all men living should I reflect npon the ability, 
zeal, and fidelity of the Bar of Ireland, represented as it has 
been in my own behalf within the past two days by a, man 
whose heart and genius are, thank God, stiil toft to the 
service of our country, and represented, too, as it has been 
here this day by that gifted young advocate, the echoes 
of whose eloquence still resound in this Court, and place 
me at disadvantage iu immediately following him. And 
assuredly I design no disrespect to this Court; either to the 
tribunal in the abstract, or to the individual judges who 
preside ; from one of whom I heard two days ago delivered 
in my own case a charge of which I shall say — though 
followed by a verdict which already consigns me to a 
prison — that it was, judging it as a whole, the fairest, the 
clearest, the most just and impartial ever given to iny 
knowledge in a political case of this kind in Ireland between 
the subject and the Crown. No; I stand here in my own 
defence to-day, because loog since I formed the opinion that, 
on many grounds, in such a, prosecution aa this, such a course 
would be the most fair and most consistent for a man like me. 
That resolution I was, for the sake of others, induced to 
depart from on Saturday Last, in the first prosecution against 
me. When it came to be seen that I was the first to be tried 
out of two journalists prosecuted, it was strongly urged, 
on me that my course, and the result of my trial, might 
largely affect the case of the other journalist to be tried 
after me, and that I ought to waive my individual views and 
feelings, and have the utmost legal ability brought to bear in: 
behalf of the case of the national press at the first point 
of conflict. I did so. I was defended by a bar not to \ti 
surpassed iu the kingdom for ability and earnest zeal ; 
yet the result was what I anticipated. For I knew, as I 
had held all along, that in a case like this, where law 
and fact are left to the jury, legal ability is of no avail' 
if the Crown comes in with its arbitrary power of moulding 
the jury. In that case, aa in this one, 1 openly, publicly, and 
distinctly announced that I for my part would challenge 
no one, whether with cause or without cause. Yet the 
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crown — in the face of this fact — and in a esse where 
thej knew that at least the accused had no like power of 
peremptory challenge — did not venture to meet me on equal 
footing, did not venture to abstain from their practice of 
absolute challenge — in fine, did not dare to trnst tlieir case 
to twelve men " indifferently chosen," as the Constitution 
supposes a jury to be. 

Now, gentlemen, before I enter further upon this jury 
question, let me say that with me this is no complftint merely 
against " the Tories." On this, as well aa on numerous 
other subjects, it is well known that it has been my unfortu- 
nate lot to arraign both Whigs and Tories, I say further, 
that I care not a jot whether the twelve men selected or 
permitted by the Crown to try me, or rather to convict me, 
be twelve of my own co-religionists and political compatriots, 
or twelve Protestants, Conservatives, Tories, or " Orange- 
men." Understand me clearly on this. My objection is not 
to the individuals comprising the jury. You may be all 
Catholics, or yon may be all Protestants, for aught that 
affects my protest, which is against the mode by which you 
are selected — selected by the Crown — their choice for their 
own ends — and not " indifferently chosen " between the 
Crown and the accused. You may disappoint or you may 
justify the calculations of the Crown official, who has picked 
you out from the panel, by negative or positive choice (I 
being silent and powerless) — you may or may not be all he 
supposes — the outrage on the spirit of t!ie Constitution is the 
same, I say, by such a system of picking a jury by the 
Crown, I am not put upon my country. 

Gentlemen, from the first moment these proceedings were 
commenced against me, I think it will be admitted that I 
endeavoured to meet them fairly and squarely, promptly 
and directly, I have never once turned to the right or to 
the left, but gone straight to the issue. I have from the 
outset declared my perfect readiness to meet the charges of 
the crown. I did not care when or where they tried me. 
I said I would avail of no technicality — that I would object 
to no juror — Catholic, Protestant, or Dissenter. All I 
asked — all I demanded — was to be " put upon my coimtry," 
in the real, fair, and full sense of the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, Ail I asked was that the Crown would keep its hand 
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off the panel, 6s I would keep off mine. I bad lived fifteen 
years in this city; and I should have lived in vaio 
amongst the men who knew me in that time, whatever might 
be their political or religious creed, I feared to have my acta, 
my conduct, or principles tried. It is the first and most 
original condition of society that a man shall subordinate his 
public acts to the welfare of the community, or at least 
acknowledge the right of those amongst whom bis lot is cast, 
to judge him on such an issue rb this. Freely I acknowledge 
that right. Headily have I responded to the call to submit 
to the judgment of my country the question whetlier, in 
demonstrating my sorrow and sympathy for misfortune, my 
admiration for fortitude, my vehement indignation againat 
what I considered lo be injustice, I had gone too far aad 
invaded the rights of the community. Gentlemen, I desire 
in all that I have to say to keep or be kept williin what it 
regular and seemly, and above all to utter nothing wanting 
in respect for the Court; but I do say, and I do protesl, that 
I have not got trial by jury according to the spirit and 
meaning of the Constitntion. It is as representatives of the 
general community, not as representatives of the Crown 
officials, the Constitution supposes you to sit in that box. Zf 
you do not faii'ly represent the community, and if you are 
not empanelled indifferently in that sense, you are no jury in 
the spirit of the Constitution. I care not what the Crown 
practice may be within the technical letter of the law, it 
violates the intent and meaning of the constitution, and it is 
not "trial by jury." 

Let us suppose the scene removed — say to France. A 
hundred names are returned on what is ciUled a panel by a 
Stale functionary for the trial of a journalist charged with 
sedition. The accused is powerless to remove any name 
from the list unless for over-age or non -residence. But the 
imperial prosecutor has the arbitrary power of ordering as 
many as he pleases to " stand aside." By this means he 
puts or allows on the jury only whomsoever he pleases, Ha 
can, beforehand, select the twelve, and, by wiping out, if it 
suits him, the eighty-eight other names, put the twelve of his 
own choosing into the box. Can this be called trial by 
jury ? Would not it be the same thing, in a more straight* 
forward way, to let the Crown Solicitor send out a policeman 
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and collect twelve well-accredited persons of his 6wn mind 
and opinion ? For my own part, I would prefer this plain 
dealing, and consider far preferable the more rude but honest 
hostility of a drumhead court-martial. 

Again I say, understand me well, I am objecting to the 
principle, the system, the practice, and not to the twelve 
gentlemen now before me as individuals. Personally, I am 
confident that being citizens of Dublin, whatever your views 
or opinions, you are honourable and conscientious men. 
You may have strong prejudices against me or my principles 
in public life — very likely you have ; but I doubt not that 
though these may unconsciously tinge your judgment, and 
influence your verdict, you will not consciously violate the 
obligations of your oath. And I care not whether the Crown, 
in permitting you to be the twelve, ordered three, or thirteen, 
or thirty others to " stand by " — or whether those thus arbi- 
trarily put aside were Catholics or Protestants, Liberals, 
Conservatives, or Nationalists — ^the moment the Crown put 
its finger at all on the panel, in a case where the accused 
had no equal right, the essential character of the jury was 
changed, and the spirit of the Constitution was outraged. 

And now, what is the charge against my fellow-traversers 
and myself ? The Solicitor-General put it very pithily awhile 
ago when he said our crime was " glorifying the cause of 
murder." The story of the Crown is a very terrible, a very 
startling one. It alleges a state of things which could 
hardly be supposed to exist amongst the Thugs of India. It 
depicts a population so hideously depraved that thirty 
thousand of them in one place, and tens of thousands in 
various other places, arrayed themselves publicly in procession 
to honour and glorify murder — to sympathise with murderers 
as murderers. Yes, gentlemen, that is the Crown case, or 
they have no case at all — that the funeral procession in 
Dublin on the 8th December last was a demonstration of 
sympathy with murder as murder. For you will have noted 
that never once, in his smart narration of the Crown story, 
did Mr. Harrison allow even the faintest glimmer to appear 
of any other possible complexion or construction of our 
conduct. Why, I could have imagined it easy for him not 
merely to state his own case, but to state ours too, and show 
where we failed, and where his own side prevailed. I coul4 
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of the matter^- I 



easily imagine Mr. Harrison statiog o 
and combating it. But he never once dared to e 
our case. Hia whole aim was to hide it from yon, aod t 
fasten, as best such efforts of his could fasten, in your minds I 
this one miserable refrain — " They glorified the ( 
murder and ass main ation." But this is no new trick. It I 
is the old story of the maligners of our people. They coll f 
the Irish a turbulent, riotous, crime-loving, law-hating, race. I 
They are for ever pointing to the unhappy fact — for, gentle* 1 
men, it is a fact — that between the Irish people and the laws ' 
under which they now live there is little or no sympathy, 
but bitter estrangement and hostility of feeling or of action. 
Bear with me if I examine this charge, since an under- 
standing of it is necessary in order to judge our conduct on 
the 8th December last. I am driven upon this extent of 
defence by the singular conduct of the Solicitor-General, who, 
with a temerity which he will repent, actually opened the 
page of Irish hblory, going back upon it just so far as it 
served his own purpose, and no farther. Ah ! fatal hour 
for my prosecutors when they appeal to history. For 
assuredly that is the tribunal that will vindicate the Irish 
people, and confound those who malign them as sympa- 
thisers with assassination and glorifiera of murder 

SoLiciTOR-GENERiL — Mj lord, I must really call upon you 
— I deny that I ever 

Mr, JcsnCE Fitzgebai.d — Proceed, Mr. Sullivan. 

Mb. Spi-livan — My lord, I took down the Solicitor-Gtene- ! 
r^'s words. I quote tliem accurately as he spoke them, and ] 
he cannot get rid of them now. " Glorifiers of the cause of [ 
murder," was his designation of my fellow-traversers and I 
myself, and our fifty thousand follow- mourners in the funeral ] 
procession ; and before I sit donn I will make him r 
utterance. Gentlemen of the jnry, if British law be held in | 
" disesteem " — as the Crown prosecutors phrase it — here in 
Ireland, there is an explanation for that fact other thou that . 
supplied by the Solicitor-General ; namely, the wickedness 
of seditious persons like myself, and the criminal sympathies 
of a people ever ready to " glorify the cause of murder." 
Mournful, most mournful, is the lot of that land where the 
laws are not respected — nay, revered by the people, 
greater curse could befall a, country than to have the laws 
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estranged from popular esteem, or in antagonism with the 
national sentiment. Everything goes wrong under such a 
state of things. The ivy will cling to the oak, and the 
tendrils of the vine reach forth towards strong support. 
But more anxiously and naturally still does the human heart 
instinctively seek an object of reverence and love, as well as 
of protection and support, in law, authority, sovereignty. At 
least, among a virtuous people like ours, there is ever a 
yearning for those relations which are, and ought to be, as 
natural between a people and their Government as between 
the children and the parent. I say for myself, and I firmly 
believe I speak the sentiments of most Irishmen when I say, 
that so far from experiencing satisfaction^ we experience 
pain in our present relations with the law and governing 
power ; and we long for the day when happier relations may 
be restored between the laws and the national sentiment in 
Ireland. We Irish are no race of assassins or " glorifiers of 
murder." From the most remote ages, in all centuries, it 
has been told of our people that they were pre-eminently a 
justice-loving people. Two hundred and fifty years ago the 
predecessors of the Solicitor-General — an English Attorney- 
General — ^it may be necessary to tell the learned gentleman 
that his name was Sir John Davis (for historical as well as 
geographical knowledge* seems to be rather scarce amongst 
the present law oflficers of the crown) — ^held a very different 
opinion of them from that put forth to-day by the Solicitor- 
General. Sir John Davis said no people in the world 
loved equal justice more than the Irish even where the 
decision was against themselves. That character the Irish 
have ever borne and bear still. But if you want the 
explanation of this "disesteem" and hostility for British 
law, yoii must trace effect to cause. It will not do to stand 
by the river's side near where it flows into the sea and wonder 
why the water continue* to run by. Not I — ^not my fellow- 
traversers — not my fellow-countrymen — are accountable for 

* On Mr. Sullivan's first trial the Solicitor-General, until stopped and 
corrected by the Court, was suggesting to the jury that there was no 
such place as Knockrochery, and that a Fenian proclamation which 
had been published in the Weekly News as having been posted at that 

?lace, was, in fact, composed in Mr. SuUivan's office. Mr. Justice 
)ea8y, however, pointedly corrected and reproved this blunder on the 
part of Mr. Harrison. 
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the nntagonism betweGn law and popular sentiment in this 
country. Take up the sad stoiy where you will — yesterday, 
last month, last year, laat century — two centuries ago, 
three centuries, five centuries, sis centuries — and what will 
yon find? English law presenting itself to the. Irish 
people in a guise forbidding sympathy or respect, and 
evoking fear and resentment. Take it at its birth in this 
country. Shake your minds free of legal theories and legal 
fictions, and deal with facts. This Court where I now stand 
is the legal and political heir, descendant, and representative 
of the first law court of the Pale six or seven centuries ago. 
Within that Pale were a few thousand English settlers, and 
of them alone did the law take cognizance. The Irish 
nation — the millions outside the Pale — were known only aa 
" the king's Irish enemie." The law classed them with the 
wild beasts of nature whom, it was lawful to slay. Later on 
in our history we find the Irish near the Pale sometimes 
asking to be admitted to the benefits of English law, since 
they were forbi<Men to have any of their own ; but their 
petitions were refused. Gentlemen, this was English law 
as it stood towards the Irish people for centuries; and 
wonder, if you will, that the Irish people held 



" The Irish were denied the right of bringing actions in an j of the 
English courta in Ireliind for treapBBseB to their lands, or for aaaaulta or 
batteries to their petsone. Accordingly it whs answer enough to the 
action in tnich a cose to Bay that the plaintiff was an Irishman, nnleHa 
he could produce a special character giving h i"! the rights of an English- 
man. If he Bought damage against an Engljehman for turning him out 
of hla land, foe the sedootinn of his daughter Nora, or for the boating of 
his wife Devorgil, or for the driving off of his cattle, it was a good 
defence to eaj he was a mere Irishman. And if an EngiiHhman waa 
{□dieted for manslaughter, if the man slain was an Irishman, he pleaded 
that the deceased was of the Irish nation, and that it was no felony td 
kill aa Iriahniau. For thie, however, there waa a fine of five niark« 
payable to the king ; but mostly they killed ue for nothing. If it 
happened that the man Idlled was a servant of aa Englishman, he addad | 
to the plea of the deceased being an Irishman, that if the master should , 
ever demand damages, he would be ready to satisfy him." 

That was the egg of English law in Ireland. That was 
the seed — that was the plant — do you wonder if the tree is 
not now esteemed and loved ? If you poison a stream at its 
sotirce, will you marvel if down through all its courses 
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deadly element is present? Now trace from this, its birth, 
English law in Ireland — trace down to this hour — and 
examine when or where it ever set itself to a reconciliation 
with the Irish people. Observe the plain relevancy of this 
to my case. I, and men like me, are held accountable for 
bringing law into hatred and contempt in Ireland ; and 
in presenting this charge against me the Solicitor-Greneral 
appealed to history. I retort the charge on my accusers ; 
and I will trace down to our own day the relations of 
hostility which English law itself established between 
itself and the people of Ireland. Gentlemen, for four 
hundred years — -down to 1607 — the Irish people had no 
existence in the eye of the law ; or rather much worse, 
were viewed by it as "the king's Irish enemie." But 
even within the Pale, how did it recommend itself to 
popular reverence and affection ? Ah, gentlemen, I will 
show that in those days, just as there have been in our 
own, there were executions and scaffold-scenes which 
evoked popular horror and resentment — though they were 
all " according to law," and not to be questioned unless by 
" seditionists." The scaffold streamed with the blood of 
those whom the people loved and revered — how could they 
love and revere the scaffold ? Yet, 'twas all " according 
to law." The sanctuary was profaned and rifled ; the priest 
was slain or banished — 'twas all " according to law," no 
doubt, and to hold law in " disesteem " is " sedition." 
Men were convicted and executed " according to law ; " 
yet the people demonstrated sympathy for them, and 
resentment against their executioners — ^most perversely, as a 
Solicitor-iGreneral, doubtless, would say. And, indeed, the 
State Papers contain accounts of those demonstrations 
written by Crown officials which sound very like the 
Solicitor-General's speech to-day. Take, for instance, the 
execution — " according to law "—of the " Popish bishop," 
O'Hurley. Here is the letter of a state functionary on the 
subject : — 

** I could not before now so impart to her Majesty as to know her 
mind touching the same for your lordship's direction. Wherefore, she 
having at length resolved, I have accordingly, by her commandment, to 
signify her Majesty's pleasure unto you touching Hurley, which ia 
tlus : — That the man being so notorious and ill a subject, as appeareth 
by all the circumstances of his cause he is, you proceed, if it may be, to 
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W«1I, ^167 pnt his fe«t into tin boots fiDed w4lfa oil, and then 
placed him ^landing in the fire. ETeninaDT ther cut off hia 
head, tore cmt hia boweU, and cat the limbs from his bodj. 
Gentlemen, 'twas all ^ according to law i" and to demonstrate 
eytapathy far him and " dis^^eem " of that lan~ wa? '^«edi- 
don." Bat do 3^00 wonder greatlr that law of that eora- 
pleiimi failed to secure popoW srmpaihT and re^peet? One 
more illnatratioti, ventlemen, taken fnim a period somewhat 
Utter on. It is the esecalion — " according to law," gentle- 
men; entirely '' according to law" — of another Popish bifihop 
named CDevany. The a>?coDnt is that of a Crown official 
of the time — some most worthy predecessor of the Solicitor- 
Genera]. I read it from the recently published work of the 
Rev. C. P. Meehan : — '- On the 'IStb of Jamiary, the bishop 
and priest, being arraigned at the King's Bench, xrere each 
condemned of treason, and adjndged to be executed the 
Saturday following ; which day being come, a priest or two 
of the Pope's brood, with holy water and other holy stuffs" — 
(no sneer was that at all, gentlemen ; no sneer at Catholic 
practices, for a Crown oSicial never sneers at Catholic 
practices) — "were sent to sanctify the gallows whereon they 
were to die. Abont two o'clock, p.m., the traitors were 
delivered to the sheriffs of Dublin, who pUi<jed them in a 
small car, which was followed bya great multitude. As the 
car progressed the spectators knelt down ; but the bishop 
sitting still, like a block, wonld nol vouchsafe ihem a word 
or turn hts head aside. The multitude, however, following 
the car, made such a dole and lamentation after him, as th» 
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heavens themselves resounded the echoes of their outcries." 
[Actually a seditious funeral procession — made up of the 
ancestors of those thirty thousand men, women, and children, 
who, according to the Solicitor-General, glorified the cause of 
murder on the 8th of last December.] " Being come to the 
gallows, whither they were followed by troops of the citizens, 
men and women of all classes, most of the best being present, 
the latter kept up such a shrieking, such a howling, and such 
a hallooing, as if St. Patrick himself had been gone to the 
gallows could not have made greater signs of grief; but 
when they saw him turned from off the gallows, they raised 
the whohub with such a maine cry, as if the rebels had come 
to rifle the city. Being ready to mount the ladder, when he 
was pressed by some of the bystanders to speak, he repeated' 
frequently Sine me qucBso. The executioner had no sooner 
taken off the bishop's head, but the towsmen of Dublin began 
to flock about him, some taking up the head with pitying 
aspect, accompanied with sobs and sighs; some kissed it 
with as religious an appetite as ever they kissed the Pax ; 
some cut away all the hair from the head, which they pre- 
served for a relic ; some others were practisers to steal the 
head away, but the executioner gave notice to the sheriffs. 
Now, when he began to quarter the body, the women 
thronged about him, and happy was she that could get but 
her handkerchief dipped in the blood of the traitor ; and the 
body being once dissevered jn four quarters, they neither left 
finger nor toe, but they cut them off and carried them away ; 
and some others that could get no holy monuments that 
appertained to his persons, with their knives they shaved off 
chips from the hallowed gallows ; neither could they omit 
the halter wherewith he was hanged, but it was rescued for 
holy uses. The same night after the execution, a great 
crowd flocked about the gallows, and there spent the fore- 
part of the night in heathenish howling, and performing 
many Popish ceremonies; and after midnight, being then 
Candlemas day, in the morning, having their priests present in 
readiness, they had Mass after Mass, till^ daylight being come, 
they departed to their own houses." There was " sympathy 
with sedition" for you, gentlemen. No wonder the Crown 
official who tells the story — some worthy predecessor of Mr. 
Harrison-*-should be horrified at such a demonstration. 
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Gentlemen, I ivill sadden you with no furtlier illnstra- 
tiona of English kw ; but I think it will be admitted that 
after centuries of anch law, one need not wonder if the 
people hold it in " hatred and contempt." With the opening 
of the seventeenth century, however, came a golden and 
glorious opportunity for ending that melancholy — that ter- 
rible state of things. In the reign of James I,, Eng!i§h 
law, for the lirflt time, extended to every comer of the king- 
dom. The Irish eame into the new order of things frankly 
and in good faith ; and if wise counsels prevailed then 
amongst our rulers, oh, what a blessed ending there might 
have been lo the bloody feud of centuries. The Irish sub- 
mitted Co the Gaelic King, to whom had come in the English 
crown. In their eyes he was of a friendly — nay, of a kindred 
race. He was of a line of Gaelic kiogs that had often 
befriended Ireland. Submitting to him was not yielding ti 
the brutal Tudor. Yes, that was the hour, the blessei 
opportunity for laying the foundation of a real union be- 
tween the three kingdoms ; a. union of equal national rights 
under the one crown. This was what the Irish expected; 
and in this sense they, in that hour, accepted the new dynasty. 
And it is remarkable that from that day to this, though 
England has seen bloody revolutions and violent changes of 
rulers, Ireland has ever held faithfully — too faithfully — to the 
sovereignly thus adopted. But how were they received? How 
were their expectations met ? By persecution, proscription, 
and wholesale plunder, even by that miserable Stuart. His son 
came to the throne. Disaffection broke out in England and 
Scotland. Scottish Protestant Fenians, called "Covenanters," 
took the field against him, because of the attempt to establish 
Epiacopalian Protestantism as a State Church, By armed re- 
bdlion against their lawful King, I regret to say it, they won 
rights which now most largely tend to makeScotland contented 
and loyal. I say it is to be regretted that those rights wi 
thus won; for I say that even at best it is a good largely ■ 
mixed with evil where rights are won by resorts of violence 
or revolution. His coneessions to the Calvanist Fenians ii 
Scotland did not save Charles. The English Fenians, under 
their Head Centre, Cromwell, drove him from the throne and 
murdered him on a scaffold in London. How did the Irish 
meanwhile act? They stood true to their allegiance. They 
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took the field for. the King. What was the result ? They 
were given over to slaughter and plunder by the brutal 
soldiery of the English Fenians. Their nobles and gentry 
were beggared and proscribed ; their children were sold as 
white slaves to West Indian planters; and their gallant 
struggles for the King, their sympathy for the royalist cause, 
was actually denounced by the English Fenians as " sedition," 
"rebellion," "lawlessness," "sympathy with crime." Ah, 
gentlemen, the evils thus planted in our midst will survive 
and work their influence ; yet some men wonder that English 
law is held in " disesteem " in Ireland. Time went on, 
gentlemen ; time went on. Another James sat on the throne ; 
and again English Protestant Fenianism conspired for the 
overthrow of their Sovereign. They invited " foreign 
emissaries" to come over from Holland and Sweden, to begin 
the revolution for them. They drove their legitimate King 
from the throne — never more to return. How did the Irish 
act in that hour? Alas! Ever too loyal — ever only too 
ready to stand by the throne and laws if only treated with 
justice or kindliness — ^they took the field for the King, not 
against him. He landed on our shores ; and had the English 
Fenians rested content with rebelling themselves, and allowed 
us to remain loyal as we desired to be, we might now be a 
neighbouring but friendly and independent kingdom under 
the ancient Stuart line. King James came here and opened 
his Irish Parliament in person. Oh, who will say in that 
brief hour at least the Irish nation was not reconciled to 
the throne and laws ? King, Parliament, and people, were 
blended in one element of enthusiasm, joy, and hope, the first 
time for ages Ireland had known such a joy. Yes — 

We, too, had our day — it was brief, it is ended — 

When a Eling dwelt among us — no strange King — but cubs ; 
When the shout of a people delivered ascended 

And shook the green banner that hung on yon towers. 
We saw it like leaves in the summer-time shiver ; 

We read the gold legend that blazoned it o'er — 
"To-day — now or never ; to-day and for ever *'— 

Oh, God ! have we seen it to see it no more ! 

Once more the Irish people bled and sacrificed for their 
loyalty to the throne and laws. Once more confiscation 
devastated the land, and the blood of the loyal and true was 
poured like rain. The English Fenians and the foreign 
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tmiimaiita trinmi^e^ aided bj the bnre Prolestsiit nhda 
of Ubter. Bong WiDiam came lo ibe tikrone — « priac* 
wboMcfaBrackTisgreatljnufundeistoodiDlrelaBd: alMav^ 
eonrageons soldier, and a tolerant man, eoold be bans hat 
hi* way. Tbe Iruh wbo had foagtit and lost, sabmitted «■ 
t«niu : and had law even now been just or tokmuO, it was 
open to tbe reToIntionaiy rr^nu to hare made the Ir»fa good 
subjects. Bat what took place ? Tlie penal code came, in 
all itfi horror, to fill tbe Irish heart with hatred and resietanecv 
I will read for yon what a Frotesiant historiao — a man ttf 
learning and ability — who ii now listening' to me in tliia 
court — has written of that code I quote " Godkin's Uiatoty," 
published by Cassell of London: — 

"The eighteenth centntj," txyt Mr. Godkjn, "jm tbe eia of per- 
■flCDtian, in which the law did tbe work of tbe iwoid more efleoHuilj 
■nil Eunre eafelf. Then was established a code fnmed itith almoat 
Jiahotical ingeaoitj to ertingui^ natural affectJOD — to foflter p^fidj 
and hjpocriffj — to peinfy cooa^nence — to perpetnate bratal i^normoce — 
to facilitate the work of tyrajuij bj rendering the tusb of alaro^ 
inherent in tbe Irub character — and to make Protestantisai almovt 
iTiedeemabty udiooE as Lbe moDstroae iocarnsCioa of all moral pamr- 

Gentlemen, in that fell spirit English law addressed itself to 
a dreadful purpose here in Ireland ; and, mark you, that codo 
prevailed down to our own time ; down lo this very genera- 
tion. " Law " called on the son to sell his father ; called on 
tbe flock to betray the pastor. "Law" forbade na to 
educate — forbid us to worship God in the faith of OQT 
fathers. " Law " made ua outcasts — scourged us, trampled 
us, plundered us — do you inaruel that, amongst the Iriah 
people, law ha£ been held in disesteem P Do you think tbia 
feeling arises from "sympathy with assassination or murder?" 
Yet, if we had been let alone, I doubt not that time would 
have fused the conquerors and the conquered, here in Ireland, 
as elsewhere. Even while the millions of the people were 
kept ouuide the Constitution, the spirit of nationality began 
to appear; and under its blessed influence toleration touched 
the heart of the Irish-bom Protestant. Yes — thank God — 
thank God, for the sake of our poor country, where sectarian 
bitterness has wrought such wrong — it was an Ineb Pro- 
t Parliament that struck off tbe first link of the penal 
chain. And lo ! once more, for a brigbt brief day, Imk 
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national sentiment wa3 in warm sympathy and heartfelt 
accord with the laws. " Eighty-two " came. Irish Pro- 
testant patriotism, backed by the hearty sympathy of the 
Catholic millions, raised up Ireland to a proud and glorious 
position ; lifted our country from the ground, where she lay 
prostrate under the sword of England — ^but what do I say ? 
This is " sedition." It has this week been decreed sedition 
to picture Ireland thus.* Well, then, they rescued her from 
what I will call the loving embrace of her dear sister 
Britannia, and enthroned her in her rightful place — a queen 
among the nations. Had the brightness of that era been 
prolonged — picture it, think of it — what a country would 
ours be now ? Think of it ! And contrast what we are 
with what we might be ! Compare a population filled with 
buniing memories — disaffected, sullen, hostile, vengeful— 
with a people loyal, devoted, happy, contented ; and England, 
too, all the happier, the more secure, the more great and free. 
But sad is the story. Our independent national Legislature 
was torn from us by means, the iniquity of which, even 
among English writers, is now proclaimed and execrated. 
By fraud and by force that outrage on law, on right, and 
justice, was consummated. In speaking thus I speak 
"sedition." No one can write the facts of Irish history 
without committing sedition. Yet every writer and speaker 
now will tell you that the overthrow of our national Constitu- 
tion, sixty-seven years ago, was an iniquitous and revolting 
scheme. But do you, then, marvel that the laws imposed on 
us by the power that perpetrated that deed are not revered, 
loved, and respected? Do you believe that that want of 
respect arises from the " seditions " of men like my fellow- 
traversers and myself ? Is it wonderful to see estrangement 
between a people and laws imposed on them by the over* 
ruling influence of another nation ? Look at the lessons- 
unhappy lessons — ^taught our people by that London Legisla- 
ture where their own will is overborne. Concessions refused 
and resisted as long as they durst be withheld ; and when 
granted at all, granted only after passion has been aroused 
and the whole nation been embittered. The Irish people 

* For publiBhing an illustration in the Weekly News thus picturing 
England^ policy of coercion, Mr. Sullivan had been found guilty oi 
seditious Hbel on the previous trial. 
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F Coeraoa Act 
; yet CyConiwll tr M«pfcwl Bat hov aad in what 
■pirit w» EnkancqMdifin gnuad? Ah tbere nercr wm > 
■peed nwK pr^inaBt whli miacfaief, with sedttkm, vitt 
rendDtioowj teacfaiag — never words tended more to brioig 
law and goremiDent into MmtiODpt — thsn the worda of tba 
Ea^igb premier when he declared Emancipation must, sordj 
^aiiut his will, be granted if England woold oot face a cit^ 
war. That was a bad lesson to teach Irishmen. Woree 
(till wa« taught them. O'Connell, the great Consiituiicoal 
leader, a nan with whom loyalty and respect for the laws 
was a fondamental principle of action, led the people towards 
further liberation — tbe liberation, not of a creed, but 
What did he seek ? To bring once more the laws and the 
national will into accord; to reconcile the people and the 
laws by restoring the Conetitation of queen, lorda, and 
commons. How waa he met by the Goyemment? By the 
floarieh of the sword ; by the drawn aabre and the shotted 
gun, in the market place and the highway, '' Law " finally 
grasped him as a conspirator, and a picked jury gave the 
Crown then, as now, such verdict as was required. The 
venerable apostle of Const it ational doctrines was consigned 
lo prison, while a sorrowing — aye, a raaddeued nation wept 
for him outside. Do you marvel that they held in " disesbeem" 
the law and government that acted thus ? Do you marvel 
Itiat to-day, in Ireland, as in every century of all those 
through which I have traced this slate of things, the peuplf 
uiid the law scowl upon each other? Gentlemen, do not 
inisunderstanil the purport of my argument. It is not for 
the purpose — it would be censurable — of merely opening the 
woun<ls of the pnst that I have gone back upon history 
somewhat farther than the Solicitor-General found it advan* 
tageous to go. I have done it lo demonstrate that there is a 
truer resHon than that alleged by the Crown in this case for 
the state of war — for unhappily that is what it is — which 
prevails between the people of Ireland and the laws under 
which they now live. And now apply all this to the 
present case, and judge yon my guilt — judge you the guilt 
of those whose crime, indeed, ia that they do not love and 
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respect law and government as they are now administered in 
Ireland. 

Gentlemen, the present prosecution arises directly out of 
what is known as the Manchester Tragedy. The Solicitor- 
General gave you his version, his fanciful sketch of that sad 
affair; but it will be my duty to give you the true facts, 
which differ considerably from the Crown story. The 
Solicitor-General began with telling us about " the broad 
summer's sun of the 18th September." Gentlemen, it seems 
very clear that the summer goes far into the year for 
those who enjoy the sweets of ofl&ce— nay, I am sure it 
is summer " all the year round " with the Solicitor-General 
while the present Ministry remain in. A goodly golden 
harvest he and his colleagues are making in this summer of 
prosecutions ; and they seem very well inclined to get up 
enough of them. Well, gentlemen, I'm not complaining of 
that, but I will tell you who complain loudly — the " outs," 
with whom it is midwinter, while the Solicitor-General and. 
his friends are enjoying this summer. 

Well, gentlemen, sometime last September two prominent 
leaders of the Fenian movement — alleged to be so at least — 
named KeDy and Deasy, were arrested in Manchester. In 
Manchester there is a considerable Irish population, and 
amongst them it was known those men had sympathisers. 
They were brought up at the police court — and now, gentle- 
men, pray attentively mark this. The Irish Executive that 
morning telegraphed to the Manchester authorities a strong 
warning of an attempted rescue. The Manchester police 
had full notice. How did they treat the timely warning sent 
from Dublin — ^a warning which, if heeded, would have 
averted all this sad and terrible business which followed 
upon that day ? Gentlemen, the Manchester police authorities 
scoffed at the warning. They derided it as a " Hirish " alarm. 
What ! The idea of low " Hirish " hodmen or labourers 
rescuing prisoners from them, the valiant and the brave! 
Why, gentlemen, the Seth Bromleys of the "force" in 
Manchester waxed hilarious and derisive over the idea. 
They would not ask even a truncheon to put to flight even a 
thousand of those despised " Hirish ; " and so, despite specific 
warning from Dublin, the van containing the two Fenian 
leaders, guarded by eleven police officers, set out from the 
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police office U 

stolid vaioglor 

tible pUEilanimilj in the second instance, of ihe 3 

prilice — tlie valianl Seth Bromleys — all that followed. 0*.J 

the flkirta of the city the van waa attacked bj ^ome ea^ 

Irish youths, having three revolvers — three revolTore, gea 

men, and no more — amongst ihem. The valavr v£ I 

Manchester eleven vanished at the eight of tboae I 

revolvers — some of them, it seems, loaded with Vhmk 

tridge ! The Seth Bromleys took to their heds. 

ftbandoned the van. Now, gentlemen, do not nndei 

me to call lliose policemen cowards. It is hard to blai 

unarmed man who runs away from a pointed 

which, whether loaded or unloaded, is a powerful | 

to — depart. Bat I do eaj that I believe ii 

that bad occurred here in Dnbiin, eleven mi 

politaa police would have taken those three i 

perished in the attempt. Oh, if eleven Irish | 

run away like thai from a few poor English lads n 

three revolvers, how the press of Plngland w< 

fierce denunciation — why, they would trample t 

name of Irishman— (appkase in the court, wbidi ti 

vainly tried to silence). 

Me. Justice Fitzgeealii — If ihese inten 
the parlies bo offending must be removed. 

Ms. SuLLTVAN — 1 am sorry, my lord, for the inlemptMBi^ 
thongb not sorry the people should endorse my * 
the police. Well, gentlemen, the van was abandoned by iHr 
valiant guard, bat there remained inside one brave and | 
ftuthful fellow, Brett by name. I am now giving yon t 
facts as I in my conscience and soul believe ihey occurred 
and as millions of my countrymen — aye, and iboBsaitd* of J 
Englishmen, too— solemnly believe ibem to have oodnred, | 
though they diSer in one item widely from the Crown vi 
Brett refused to give up the key of the van, which he hdd ; I 
and the attacking party commenced various endea,voais M' I 
break it open. At length one of them called out to firs A I 
pistol into the lock, and thus burst it open. The anfortmiaU I 
Brett at that moment was looking through the keyhole, en- I 
deavouring to get a view of the inexplicable scene outside^ I 
when be received the bullet and fell dead. GentlMnen, that I 
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may be the true, or il may be the mistaken version. You 
may hold to the other, or yon may hold to lliis. But whether 
T be mistaken therein, or otherwise, I say here, as I wonld 
say if I stood now before my eternal Judge on the last 
day, I solemnly believe the niouraful episode to have hap- 
pened thna — I solemnly believe that the man Brett was shot 
by accident, and not by design. But even suppose your view 
differs sincerely from mine, will you, cau you, bold that I, 
thus conscientiously persuaded, sympathise with murder, 
because I sympathise with men hanged for that wiiich I 
contend was accident, and not murder? That is exactly the 
issue in this case. Well, the rescued Fenian leaders got 
away ; and then, when all was over — when the danger was 
passed — valour tremendous returned to the fleet-of-foot Man- 
chester police. Oh, but they wreaked their vengeance that 
night on the houses of the poor Irish in Manchester ! By a 
savage razzia they soon filled the gaols with our poor country- 
men seized on suspicion. And then bi'oke forth over Eng- 
land that shout of anger and passion which none of us will 
ever forget. The national pride had been sorely wounded ; 
the national power had been openly and humiliatingly defied ; 
the national fury waa aroused. On all aides resounded the 
hoarse shout for vengeance, swift and strong. Then was 
Been a sight the moat shameful of its kind that this century 
has exhibited — a sight at thought of which Englishmen yet 
will hang their heads for shame, and which the English his- 
torian will chronicle with reddened cheek — those poor and 
humble Irish youths led into the Manchester dock in chains I 
In chains ! Yes ; iron fetters festering wrist and ankle ! 
Oh, gentlemen, it was a fearful sight ; for no one can pretend 
that in the heart of powerful England there could be danger 
that those poor Irish youths would overcome the authorities 
and capture Manchester. For what, then, were those chains 
put on untried prisoners? Gentlemen, it was at this point 
exactly that Irish sympathy came to the side of those 
prisoners. It was when we saw them thus used, and saw that, 
innocent or guilty, they would be immolated — sacrificed to 
glut the passion of the hour — that our feelings rose high and 
strong in their behalf. Even in England there were men — 
noble-hearted Englishmen, for England is never without such i 
men — who saw that if tried in the midst of this i ' 
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frenzy, those victims would be sacriflced ; and accordingly 
efforts were made for a postponement of the trial. But the 
roar of passion carried its way. Not even till the ordinary 
assizes would the trial be postponed. A special commiEsion 
was sped to do the work while Manchester jurors were in & 
white heat of panic, indignation, and fury. Then came the 
trial, which was just what might be expected. WitneSBeB 
swore ahead without compunction, and jurors believed them 
without hesitation. Five men arraigned together as prin- 
eipala — Allen, Larkin, O'Brien, Shore, and Uaguire — were 
found guilty, and the judge concurring in the verdict, ware 
sentenced to death. Five men — not three men, gentlemen — 
Dve men in the one verdict, not live separate verdicts. Five 
men by the same evidence and the same jury in the same 
verdict. Was that a just verdict ? The case of the Crown 
here to-day is that it was — that it is "sedition" to impeach 
that verdict. A copy of that conviction is handed in here 
as evidence to convict me of sedition for charging as I do 
that that was a wrong verdict, a bad verdict, a rotten and 
a false verdict. But what is the fact ? That her Majesty's 
ministers titemselves admit and proclaim that it was a 
wrong verdict, a false verdict. The very evening those men 
were sentenced, thirty newspaper reporters sent up to the 
Home Secretary a petition protesting that — the evidence of 
the witnesses and the verdict of the jury notwithstanding — 
there was at least one innocent man thus marked for 
execution ! The Government felt that the reporters were 
right and the jurors wrong. They pardoned Alaguire as an 
innocent man — that same Maguire whose legal conviction is 
here put in as evidence that he and four others were truly 
murderers, to sympathise with whom is to commit sedition — 
nay, " to glorify the cause of murder," Well, after that, our 
minds were easy. We considered it out of the question any 
man would be hanged on a verdict thus ruined, blasted, and 
abandoned ; and believing those men innocent of murder, 
though guilty of another most serious legal crime— rescue 
with violence, and incidental, though not intentional, loss 
of life — we rejoiced that a terrible mistake was, as we 
thought, averted. But now arose in redoubled fury the 
savage cry for blood. In vain good men, noble and humane 
men, in England tried to save the national honour by 
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American, not an Irishman — but that the three Irishmen, 
Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien, were to die — were to be put to 
death on a verdict and on evidence that would not hang 
a dog in England I We refused to the last to credit it ; and 
thus incredulous, deemed it idle to mate any effort to 
save their lives. But it was true; it was deadly true. 
And then, gentlemen, the doomed three appeared in a new 
character. Then they rose into the dignity and heroism 
of martyrs. The manner in which they bore themselves 
through the dreadful ordeal ennobled them for ever. It 
was then we all learned to love and revere them as patriots 
and Christians. Oh, gentlemen, it is only at this point 
I feel my difficulty in addressing you whose religious faith ia 
not that which is mine. For it is only Catholics who 
can understand the emotions aroused in Catholic hearts 
by conduct such as theirs in that dreadful hour. Catholics 
alone can understand how the last solemn declarations of 
such men, after receiving the last sacraments of the Church, 
and about to meet their great Judge face to face, can 
outweigh the reckless evidence of Manchester thieves and 
pickpockets. Yes; in that hour they told us they were 
innocent, but were ready to die ; and we believe them. 
We believe them still. Aye, do we ? They did not go 
to meet their God with a falsehood on their lips. On that 
night before their execution, oh, what a scene ! What a 
picture did England present at the foot of the Manchester 
scaffold 1 The brntal populace thronged thither in tens 
of thousands. They danced ; they sang ; they blasphemed ; 
they chorused " Rule Britannia," and " God save the Queen," 
by way of taunt and defiance of the men whose death 
agonies they had come to see ! Their shouts and brutal 
cries disturbed the doomed victims inside the prison as 
in their cells they prepared in prayer and meditation to 
meet their Creator and their God, Twice the police liad 
to remove the crowd from around that wing of the prison ; 
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80 that our poor brothers might in peace go through their 
last preparntwn for eternity, undisturbed by the yells of the 
multitude outside. Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen — that scene 1 
That scene in the grey cold morning when those innocent 
men were led out to die — -to die an ignominious death before 
that wolfish mob ! With blood on fire — with bursting 
hearts — we read the dreadful story here in Ireland, 
knew that these men would never have been thus sacrificed 
had not their oifence been political, and had it not been 
that in their own way they represented the old struggle 
of the Irish race. We felt that if time had but been 
permitted for English passion to cool down, English good- 
feeling and right justice would have prevailed ; and they 
never would have been put to death on such a verdict, 
this we felt, yet we were silent till we heard the press that 
had hounded those men to death falsely declaring that our 
t^ilence was acquiescence in the deed that consigned them 
to murderers' graves. Of this I have personal knowledge, that, 
here in Dublin at least, nothing was done or intended until the 
Evaiing Mail declared that popular feeling which had had 
ample time to declare itself, if it felt otherwise, quite recog- 
nised the justice of the execution. Then we resolved to make 
answer. Then Ireland made answer. For what monarch, 
the loftiest in the world, would such demonstrations be made, 
the voluntary offerings of a people's grief ! Think you it was 
"sympathy for murder" called us forth, or caused the priests 
of the Catholic Church to drape their churches ? It is a libel 
to utter the base charge. No, no. With the acts of those 
men at that rescue we had nought to say. Of their 
innocence of murder we were convinced. Their patriotic 
feelings, their religious devotion, we saw proved in the noble, 
the edifying manner of their death. We believed them 
to have been unjustly sacrificed in a moment of national 
passion ; and we resolved to rescue their memory from the 
foul stains of their maligners, and make it a proud one 
for ever with Irishmen. Sympathy with murder, indeed! 
What I am about to say will be believed ; for I think I have 
shown no fear of consequences in standing by my acta and 
principles — I say for myself, and for the priests and people of 
Ireland, who are affected by this case, that sooner would we 
burn our right bands to cinders than express, directly or 
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indirectly, sympathy with murder; and that our sympathy 
for Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien is based upon the eonyiction 
that they were innocent of any such crime. 

Haying regard to all the circumstances of this sad business, 
having regard to the feelings under which we acted, think 
you it is a true charge that we had for our intent and object 
the bringing of the administration of justice into contempt. 
Does a man, by protesting, ever so vehemently, against 
an act of a not infallible tribunal, incur the charge of 
attempting its overthrow? What evidence can be shown 
to you that we uttered a word against the general character 
of the administration of justice in this country, while 
denouncing this particular proceeding, which we say was 
a fearful failure of justice — a horrible blunder, a terrible act 
of passion ! None — none. I say, for myself, I sincerely 
believe that in this country of ours justice is administered 
by the judges of the Irish Bench with a purity and 
impartiality between man and man not to be surpassed 
in the universal world. Let me not be* thought to cast re- 
flection on this court, or the learned judge before whom I 
now stand, if I except in a certain sense, and on some 
occasions, political trials between the subject and the Crown. 
Apart from this, I fearlessly say the Bench of justice in 
Ireland fully enjoys and is worthy of respect and homage. 
I care not from what political party its members be drawn, 
I say that, with hardly an exception, when robed with the 
ermine, they become dead to the world of politics, and sink 
the politician in the loftier character of representative of 
sacred Justice. Tet, gentlemen, holding those views, I 
would, nevertheless, protest against and denounce such a 
trial as that in Manchester, if it had taken place here in 
Ireland. For, what we contend is that the men in Man* 
Chester would never have been found guilty on such evidence, 
would never have been executed on such a verdict, if time 
had been given to let panic and passion' pass away — ^time to 
let English good sense and calm reason and sense of justice 
have sway. 

Now, gentlemen of the jury, judge ye me on this whole 
case, for I have done. I have spoken at great length, but 
I plead not merely my own cause but the cause of my country. 
For myself I care little. I stand before you here with the 
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manacles, I may say, on my hands. Already a prison cell 
nwaita me id Kilroainbam." My doom, in any event, is sealed. 
Already a conviction haJ been obtained ag^nat me for my 
opinioDB on thb same event ; for it i-t not one arrow alooe 
that has been ahot from the Crown Office quiver at me- 
my reputation, my property, my liberty. In a few hours 
more my voice will be silenced ; but before the world is 
shut ont from me for a term, I appeal to your verdict — 
to the verdict of my fellow-citizens — of my fellow-coUBtry- 
men — to ju^ge my life, my conduct, my act^ my princq>les, 
and say am I a criminal. Sedition, in a rightly ordered 
community, is indeed a crime. But who is it that chal- 
lenges me? Who is it that demands my loyalty f Who 
is it that calls out to me — '* Oh, ingrate son, where ia 

* Mr. SoDiTait hod on the preriDQs dsj beeD tried and foand guilty 
on another indictment for tie pablieition of acme newqnper utidea 
(relating to tiie Mincheeter eiecotions) in a janrnaJ of irhieb he - 
the [Hiiprietor. On tluB Becond procecntion there wa« no couvicUon, 
Uia jniy luring be«n onable to agree ; but, on the iLtj next bat oite to 
the ddireiy by him of tfaa above ^teech. b« wa« (on the prerioiis ood- 
violiim) wnteueed to ax a»D^ia' im{Kisoninent in Kichn»iid gaol ; 
Mr. Jiutios Fit^erdd deHveiing the judgment of the Conrt in theae 

" 1 amnre you it ia with great, with deep regret, th»t it beoomea my 
datj' to annoonce to yoa the sentence of the law. My leurksd cdllei^ae 
and myself have oonBidered thia caae moet uixioiulj. We have coD- 
aidsred it with » view that if we erred at aU it should be on the side of 
tenienej ; but, not withelan ding, the sentence must be such as will for a 
conaiderable time withdraw yoa from public life. I regret thia the 
more when I recollect that jon have proved f onrseU in this Court a 
man poa ncMti ed of eminent abilitj, an alulity that I would tcmoh wiali wac 
exerted in the nine way in another canK. And not onlv that, but I 
am aware from the public pricta that you hare deToCed your time^ or at 
kaat a condderable portion of it, and the talents with wliich yoa are 
gifted, to the public serrice, to adrance tbe cause of Education i ' 
promote the elaima of Charily. But, notvilhstandin^, we have a di , 
to perform to tbe public for the repre««on t^ Eimilar offences. It is 
not my wish or desin to prolong tlus scene, which to me is extremely 
painfid, not to say one wari thtA would give nnnecesaty offence, bnt 
in llie ainqtlest language to annouDof to you tbe i«nt«aice of the law. 
Tbat sentence is that you be imprisoned for a period of ai calendar 
— — '^- bom tbe present tiine ; and farther, that jon at the end of thai 
f, yourself in £500 and two BUretiee in £S50 each, to 
IT for a period of two jeara ; and in default of n 
rea, that joo be ftuCher imprisoned for a tecond per 
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filial affection, the respect, the obedience, the support, that 
is my due? Unnatural, seditious, and rebellious child, a 
dungeon shall punish your crime ! " I look in the face of 
my accuser, who thus holds me to the duty of a son. I turn 
to see if there 1 can recognise the features of that mother, 
whom indeed I love, my own dear Ireland. I look into that 
accusing face, and there I see a scowl, and not a smile. I 
miss the soft, fond voice, the tender clasp, the loving word. 
I look upon the hands reached out to grasp me — to punish 
me ; and lo, great stains, blood-red, upon those hands ; and 
my sad heart tells me it is the blood of my widowed mother, 
Ireland. Then I answer to my accuser — " You have no 
claim on me — on my love, my duty, my allegiance. You 
are not my mother. You sit indeed in the place where she 
should reign. You wear the regal garments torn from her 
limbs, while she now sits in the dust, uncrowned and over- 
thi'own, and bleeding, from many a wound. But my heart 
is with her still. Her claim alone is recognised by me. She 
still commands my love, my duty, my allegiance ; and what- 
ever the penalty may be, be it prison chains, be it exile or 
death, to her I will be true." But, gentlemen of the jury, 
what is that Irish nation to which my allegiance turns ? Do 
I thereby mean a party, or a class, or creed ? Do I mean 
only those who think and feel as I do on public questions ? 
Oh, no. It is the whole people of this land — the nobles, the 
peasants, the clergy, the merchants, the gentry, the traders, 
the professions — the Catholic, the Protestant, the Dissenter. 
Yes. I am loyal to all that a good and patriotic citizen 
should be loyal to ; I am ready, not merely to obey, but to 
support with heartfelt allegiance, the Constitution of my own 
country — the Queen as Queen of Ireland, and the free 
Parliament of Ireland once more reconstituted in our national 
Senate-house in College-green ! And reconstituted once more 
it will be. In that hour the laws will again be reconciled 
with national feeling and popular reverence. In that hour 
there will be no more disesteem, or hatred, or contempt for 
the laws ; for, howsoever a people may dislike and resent laws 
imposed upon them against their will by a subjugating power, 
no nation disesteems the laws of its own making. That day, 
that blessed day, of peace and reconciliation, and joy, and 
liberty, I hope to see. And when it comes, as come it will, 
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in that hour it will be remembered for me that I stood here 
to face the trying ordeal, ready to suffer for my oonntry — 
walking with bared feet over red hot ploughshares like the 
victims of old. Tes; in that day it will be remembered for 
me, though a prison awaits me now, that I was one of those 
journalists of the people who, through constant sacrifice and 
self-immolation, fought the battle of the people, and won 
every vestige of liberty remaining in the land! [As Mr. 
Sullivan resumed his seat, the entire audience burst into 
applause, again and again renewed, despite all efforts at 
repression.] 



THE LAND ^VAR IN IRELAND. 

Statb Trials^ Queen's Bench, Dublin, SOth January, 1881. 

On Tuesday, 28th December, 1880, there commenced in the Conrt of Queen's Bench, 
Dublin, the trial, on a charge of conspiracy, of Charles Stewart Pamell, M.P. ; 
John Dillon, M.P.; T. D. Sullivan, M.P. ; Thomas Sexton, M.P. ; Joseph G. Biggar, 
M P.; Patrick Egan, Hon. Treasurer, Land League; Thomas Brennan, Secretary, 
Land League ; Michael P. Boyton, M. M. O'SulUvan, Patrick J. Sheridan, John 
W. Walsh, John W. Nally, Patrick Joseph Gordon, and Mathew Harris. 

The Judges on the Bench were Lord Chief Justice May, Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, and 
Mr. Justice Barry; but immediately before the Jury were impannelled the Lord 
Chief Justice retired from the case. 

The Counsel engaged for the Crown were the Attorney-General (Mr. Law, M.P.); the 
Solicitor-General (Mr. Johnson, M.P.) ; Mr. Sergeant Heron ; Mr. A. M. Porter, 
Q.C. ; Mr. James Murphy, Q.C. ; Mr. John Naish, Q.C. ; Mr. COnstantine Molloy, 
and Mr. David Ross, instructed by Mr. William Lane Joynt, Crown and Treasury 
Solicitor. 

The Counsel for the traversers were Mr. Francis Macdonongh, Q.C.; Mr. Samuel 
Walker, Q.C.; Mr. William M'LaughUn, Q.C. ; Mr. Peter O'Brien, Q.C.; Mr. J. A. 
Curran, Mr. Francis Nolan, Mr. Richard Adams, Mr. Luke Dillon, and Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, M.P., instructed by Messrs. V. B. Dillon and Son, solicitors. 

The Jury consisted of the following gentlemen:— Mr. James R. Corcoran, 29 and 30 
- Sir John Rogerson's-quay, com merchant (foreman) ; Mr. William Hopkins, 1 
Lower Sackville-street, goldsmith; Mr. Thomas Dunne, 95 North Wall-quay, 
grocer; Mr. Edward Hurse, 152 Capel-street, grocer; Mr. John Bircury, 11 
Grantham- street, brush manufacturer; Mr. James Tyrrell, 12, 17 and 20 Canal- 
place, South, corn merchant; Mr. Thomas Crosby, 1 and 2 Eden-quay, rope 
manufacturer; Mr. J. Mitchell, 18 and 19 Grenville-street, vhitner; Mr. Arthur 
Webb, 34 Upper Sackville-street, clothier; Mr. Nicholas Hopkins, 80 Grafton- 
street, grocer; Mr. Patrick Macken, 54 North King-street, vintner; and Mr. 
Patrick Biggins, 34 Upper Abbey-street, agent. 

The trial lasted nineteen days, and to Mr. A. M. Sullivan, who appeared on the record 
as counsel for Mr. Egan, fell the duty of finally replying on the whole case. It 
was his first and last appearance as a member of the Irish Bar, having been 
called over from London by special retainer to bear a share in this great defence. 
Public expectancy maif estly ran high as to how he would acquit himself on an 
occasion where the traversers at the Bar were not alone his professional clients, 
but moat of them his political associates, several of them almost life-long i>ersonal 
friends— one of them his brother. Of this, which he himself declared to be the 
most serious and the most trying effort of his life, we take the subjoined de- 
scriptive sketches from the leading journals of the day— Liberal, Conservative, 
and National. The FreematCs JoumeU, of 2l8t January, 1881, wrote :— 

"By general consent the events of the State Triads have been the speeches 
of Mr. A. M. Sullivan yesterday, and of Mr. Adams the previous evening. 
Mr. Adams discovered a vein of rich, manly, genial doquence — bold in ideas, 
brilliant in diction, and frank in deUvery, which carried his audience with 
him headlong and gave him a distinct rank among the "coming men "of 
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hii profeadoD. Mr. Sallirmn rose earlf y«sterda]r, after aa ezedleiit ni 
trasineas-like little ipeech from Mr. Lake Dillon. The court wae m die 
time more thronged with friends and foes than at any moment of tiie trkL 
Ladies brightened erery spot where there was room, and a good manj- ^oti 
where ther« was noL In brilliant banalliona thtj atormed not alone Xr. 
Goodman's domain nader the bendi. but the tra f efac fa* aeats, the baniatns 
8eat& and the Press Kallerjr itself— that "gloomy shore" where the re p ort t n 
were no safer than St. Kerin firom the enterpriae of bii|^ bine ^yca. Mr. 
SoUiTan sorprised. captivated, fired, melted, put passion in the lieartB, aai 
drew tears from the eyes, of this Taried aaaemldage in a mauer wWA 
those who heard him will nerer forget To saj that a maa '^electTiAea*' a 
mixed andienw is a trite, and. generally speaking, a ridlcoloiia eompHment; 
bat the word alooe crareys any idea of the conent ot sympathy, the tai- 
Tolontary thrill, the almctft giddy sense of painfnl delist that ran thioa^ 
the court— now in triumph, now in tears - at the win of the orator. It was s 
speech, the impulse of which one obeyed as naturally and irreaistibly as he 
would weep for a dead fkiend. or rage sgainst a wrong done under Ua own 
eyesL Eren they who were mail-clad against his argumenta were perfectly 
carried off their tecs with admiration and emotion. Celtic oratory has had 
no such triumph in our day. and will not 80(m again. Some of the jurors 
themselreji vvnid not refrain from applause. The roar of cheen flrom the 
gallery and in the haU, the hand-shakings of the Bar, the bouquet whidi 
conTeyed, on behalf of the Udles» the tribute whidi their tears liad atill more 
eloquently paid, expnesaed but feebly the effect of an orati(m which thrilled 
the very ofBcers of the court, and brought a mammoth policeman mahing 
after Mr. Sulliran as he left the court, to hug him. It waa Tery amall beer, 
after thb nepenthe, to turn to the matter-of-fisct, be the same more or 
less, nineteen points of the reply for the Crown ; and though many raliant 
members of the landlord persuasion sat it out, the tingling cheeks and 
flashing eyes were to be aeen no more.** 

The Dailjf Express, of the same date, wrote as follows:— 

** If we might diride the duration of the trials in the Queen's Boich into 
social epochs, yesterday might be termed par exceltemee the fashionable day 
of the prosecutions. A stranger to the Qneen'a Bench, paying it a rlsit 
during the forenoon, might well have rubbed his eyes and asked himself if 
he was in the cold precincts of a law court, and an auditor of proceedings 
judicial, grave, and solemn. The sixteen diurnal periods which marked the 
preceding procedure of the court were not without popular attractions, and. 
as we have again and again recOTded, the public manifested for some time sn 
intense, more recently a considerable, interest in what was taking place. It 
remained, however, for the oratory of Mr. A. M. Sullivan to "crown the 
climax,** as it has been termed, and to fill the court with an audience which 
reminded one more of the stalls of a theatre on opera ni^t than a bnUding 
presided over by Thespis. From end to end of the court there was literally 
** packing and crushing," and none appeared more zealously anxious to hear 
the last counsel for the defence than did the ladies of our city. They over- 
ran all the seats, general and official— neither the outer circle of the junior 
bar, the inner profounds of the '^silk," the prominent place of the Registrar's 
desk, nor the cold out-of-the-way gallery devoted to the members of the 
Fourth Estate, being sacred from their intrusion. It was, in fact, a "htdles' 
day," and of the whole trial, indeed, the ladies may fairly exclaim, " Magna 
*an fiUnrnt:' They have all along formed the larger proportion of the 
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attendance, nor have they been behindhand in indicating their appreciation 
or disapproval of the various incidents and details of the legal drama un- 
folded before them. The Conrt sat punctually at eleven o'clock, when Mr. 
Lake Dillon made a neat and happy speech on behalf of his individnal 
clients, and when he sat down it was easily perceivable that something im- 
portant was expected. There ran a buzz and murmur through the court, 
and then in a moment all was still. In that moment rose Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
M.P., and for the hour and a half which he remained on his legs he poured 
forth a flood of advocacy— now calmly argumentative, again pathetic, again 
impaadoned, but at all times true to the reputaticm and prestige he has 
gained as an orator. At the terminaion of his address the Court adjourned 
for luncheon, and, on resuming, Sergeant Heron began his reply for the 
Crown." 

The Ulster Examiner gave the subjoined graphic sketch of the scene : — 

"To-day the Queen's Bench was more interesting than any day that has 
elapsed since the opening of the State Prosecutions. The fact that Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan was to address the Court on behalf of his client, and the general 
expectation that Mr. Sullivan's debut at the Irish Bar in that capacity re- 
garding which he has few equals, brought together a large crowd of the most 
distinguished personages in town to hear a brilliant orator in his advocacy 
of that cause so dear to him. The consequences were the Court was crowded 
at an early hour^ reminding one of the opening day of the proceedings. The 
benches allotted to the gentlemen of the bar were filled with ladies, while the 
female relatives and friends of the barristers, who could not find accommo- 
dation in the body of the court, made an inroad upon the reporters' gallery, 
much to the dissatisfaction of the legitimate occupants. Their lordships. 
Justice Fitzgerald and Barry, sat at eleven o'clock, and Mr. Luke Dillon, 
addressed the Court on behalf of Mr. Michael Boyton and Mr. P. J. Gordon, 
the two of the traversers whom he represented. He concluded at ten minutes 
to twelve o'clock. A hush followed, and all eyes were turned to Mr. Sullivan, 
who sat just beneath the reporters' gallery. Evidently conscious that he was 
**the observed of all observers," he rose with something like a feeling of 
timidity, and in quivering accents opened an address which is likely to go 
down in history as amongst the most brilliant and powerful orations upon 
record. When the speaker had broken the ice, and warmed into his subject, 
the greatness of the orator at once made itself apparent, and a thrill went 
through the audience such as that communicated by some great effort of 
dramatic art. As he depicted the struggles and the hardships of the Irish 
tenants many of those present were visibly affected. It was not alone in the 
matter, but also in the manner, that Mr. Sullivan achieved his great success. 
His address was highly dramatic, the very refinement of dramatic exposi- 
tion. When in some startling passage telling of wrongs in Ireland's past, he 
uttered a brief sentence, in distinct but thrilling whispers, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that a pin-fall would have been heard, so wrapt was the 
attention. For about an hour and three-quarters he continued this address, 
every word of which was followed by judges, jury, and members of the Bar, 
concluding with a peroration the equal of which has seldom been heard within 
the historic precincts of the Four Courts. A loud ringing cheer— one of those 
spontaneous cheers which rush up from the heart in spite of oneself— echoed 
through l^e building, and vibrated for several minutes. Justice Barry was 
really affected ; men ashamed to admit a weakness stealthily dashed away a 
tear; the ladies, never ashamed to display tenderness of hearty wept immo- 
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t^aA lb& Bame waa repeated us he enL^TBd atler limcbeun/' 
The following is Mr, SulllTan's speech : — 

Mat it please tour Lordsdips, 

Gentlemen of the Juet, — On me it devolves to spedc 
the last words in this defence ; and with my gifted and . 
learned friend, Mr. Adams, I can truly say I rise to occupy 
a brief portion of your time, not with, but against my 
personal choice ; yielding only to the c^ of duty pressra 
on me by client and colleagues. I appear for Mr. Patrick 
Egon ; and I feel that he stands before you at some 
disadvantage, in that he has confided the justification of his 
conduct and the vindication of his aims, his objects, hia. 
principles, to an advocate but poorly endowed for so serious 
a responsibility. I therefore ask for him some measure of 
your consideration. I ask for myself your kindly indul- 
gence, rising at this exhausted yet critical stage of the 
defence, all unaccustomed to adifress you— now almost a 
stranger here. Speaking in this court to-day I exercise for 
the first time, and in all human probability for the last 
time in my life, the privilege which I proudly prize, of 
belonging to the Bar of my own country. That kindly 
indulgence I feel, gentlemen, I shall receive not only from 
you, but from their lordships. I so presume, for I know 
that of one of them it is true to say, that with him 
generosity to those who need it has become a proverb in 
the profession ; and of the other, the distinguished preaideilt 
of this court, I can never forget that I have ere now 
received at his hands, in a supreme moment of my life, 
fairnesa and courtesy as a judge, magnanimity as a m 
Gentlemen, there baa risen to many a Hp, as there recurs to 



* It WBB berore Mr. Justice Fitzgerald Mr, Sullivan waa tried oi 
•o proaeutiona in 1868 — one for aeditlDua writiiigB, the other for ' 
Muiog of the green" — u meationed in a previans pogo. 
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every mind, a memorable parallel for the eventful drama of 
which this court for weeks past has been the theatre. Our 
thoughts instinctively go back to that episode of nearly 
forty years ago, which fixed upon our city the gaze of 
empires, the anxieties of Christendom. In one sense it 
may be said that the cause and the issues are still the 
same — ^nought but the personnel is changed. To-day, as 
then, the Irish people, represented by their most trusted 
leaders, stand at the bar. Once more the law officers of the 
Crown are the accusers. Again the charge is conspiracy. 
New faces are on the bench and in the jury-box ; but in the 
theories of our law the tribunal is still the same. For in 
their lordships we are presumed to see the Queen in person 
presiding in this court, and in you, gentlemen, the country — 
mark you well, the country — is supposed to be present 
listening to the evidence, and by that evidence to declare 
the issues of innocence or guilt. But there is another sense, 
and a very real and important sense, in which I see not 
parallel, but contrast — a striking contrast — ^between the 
spectacle of 1843 and the scene of 1881. Gentlemen, when 
I come to point that contrast I have a complaint to make, 
and it is this : that what I would say in all sincerity and 
truth of the tribunal of to-day, is robbed of half its force by 
the language of insincerity and complaisance paraded in 
that time. Yielding to considerations of policy or pro- 
priety — ^perhaps I ought more fairly to say, deferring to 
consideration^ of what was due to the dignity of a public 
court of justice in the abstract — ^men spoke of and to the 
jurors of that time as if any man believed them to be 
unprejudiced, and of the president of that court as if he was 
regarded as a miracle of impartiality. We know the truth 
now ! The inexorable judgments of history have long since 
passed upon these men, one and all. We know to-day what 
the highest legal and constitutional authority pronounced 
upon the rulings and the charges of that time. We know 
what universal history declares of the animus of that pro- 
secution, of the verdict of that jury. In all, or nearly all, 
of these respects, I say in the sincerity of my soul that I 
believe the State Trials of to-day are destined to present a 
luminous contrast to that miserable exhibition of partisan- 
ship, passion, and subserviency. 
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GatUemeii of the jury, I said that joa nt in Uie box at 
live ctaintry. I believe it was the learned Attomer'-Genenl 
who remarked that m^ dutingui^hed leader in ibis case went 
back ad far as Mag;na Charta — the Barons and King John. 
Thai remark ia one of the artificer ctf debate and eontentioD 
in a case like this ; yet most rclevaat, most necessary it may 
be to connect the past with the present, aad to show how, 
down through the stream of history, great rights have come, 
and dnlied have accrued to men like you. He referred to a 
dause in the great Ch^^r, not for the purpo^ of dietract- 
ing your mind by retrospect of history, but of eoforcing 
the Constitutional argument that to jurors belong rights, 
privileges, duties, which no power in the land, no judge 
however illustrious, no monarch however powerful, can erer 
take away — the right to judge of the innocence or guill in 
criminal cases, hot especially between the subject and the 
Crown. Gentlemen, this is a composite tribonaL Tou sit 
in the box, their lordships preside upon the bench ; and yet 
if any man were asked in nil broad Britain, or here in 
Ireland, by am inquiring foreigner, in what consisted the pre- 
eminent glory of our jurisprudence, he would be answered, 
" Trial by jury," The man would be laughed to scorn who 
called it Trial by judge; and yet the judge is a necessaiy 
part of the tribunaL Why has national histoi^ and political 
instinct in a free people fastened upon the phrase " Trial by 
jury" rather than "Trial by judge," or "Trial by jodgia 
and jury ?" Gentlemen, it i^ because that, in the experienoa 
which has shaped the development of legal institutions in ' 
these countries, it baa been found not only most wise hat'i 
found most necessary to cnramit to the twelve men in thff 
box, rather than the twelve judges on the bench, issues that 
require a breadth of view and a comprehension of ptiblifl i 
liberty. In other words, the English people know tlia^ , 
although many a glory surrounds the names of their jadgM, . 
and will ever attach to the Bench of Justice, yet bitterly 
they have been made to feel that in the hour of thmr' 
struggle agftinat oppression from the Crown, they leaned 
upon a broken reed when they depended for the protecti(m 
of liberty upon judges. Not in judges, howsoever lesmedt 
able, or distinguished, but in men like you, in juries in thfl 
box, whether in the reign of the Stuarts or of the HanoTeriaa 
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line — yes, even since the Revolution — freedom has found its 
truest bulwark. 

Gentlemen, I speak not thus to disparage the rights, the 
functions that are committed to the Bench ; and in the day 
when juries attempt to invade the domain that rightly 
belongs to judges, justice will be wrecked, though passion or 
faction may triumph for an hour. It is in the fair and due 
observance by each portion of this tribunal of its own just 
rights, that the ends of equity as well as law and public 
justice can best be attained. 

But, gentlemen, there are two subjects pre-eminent of all 
that devolve upon jurors that need their special vigilance 
and care ; pre-eminently two, in which it behoves twelve 
jurors to grasp firmly their rights, and part with them only 
with their life. Those two questions are political sedition^ 
political conspiracy. Gentlemen, there are reasons why 
these should belong specially to the jealous care of jurors. 
Firstly, because these matters of political sedition, these 
charges of political conspiracy, arise in conflict between the 
Crown and the people. Secondly, because they are questions 
touching matters vague, indefinite — ^matters of opinion ; 
because they require to be viewed in conjunction with the 
surrounding circumstances of the times. You cannot draw 
the line, it has never yet been drawn, it can be drawn by no 
hard rule, it must always depend upon the elastic judgment 
of a jury to draw the line, between the patriot's duty and 
the language of sedition. There have been moments in the 
history of this empire when that which technically might be 
ruled seditious, saved the commonwealth and protected the 
rights and liberties of the people. The third reason why 
you need to keep within your own powers these great issues 
in cases of political conspiracy is because these conflicts and 
these accusations are often the resorts of Governments whose 
own conduct, whose misfeasance of all duty, may have 
provoked the action which they seek to punish in the men 
they charge. 

Sedition ! Why there exists not to-day in our land, or in 
Great Britain, a public man of any eminence who, when 
denouncing some public indignity or wrong — ^I speak in the 
broadest spirit of all public men, whatever party they may 
belong to—not one of them all against whom an indictment 
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for sedition might not be made ; and if juries were to ap^j' 
the law in all its rigid technicality, they would be bonnd tn 
convict for such a crime. 

As for cgnspirac}' — conspiracy ! the last miserable resort 
of imbecile power! When no jurora can be trusted to 
pronounce a verdict in sedition, yon will always find some 
feeble hand weaving the net of conspiracy. There is this 
distinction between conspiracy and sedition, that in a charge 
of sedition the men who have used seditious language must 
each one answer for himself ; but in conspiracy the messengo' 
of God's goodness fonr thousand miles away beyond the 
ocean may be held accountable for the honest ravings o( 
some village patriot at home. So odious to all hononrable 
minds is this miserable resort of conspiracy that the military 
law — in many respects more severe tjian the civil law — baa 
repudiated it and condemned it. Lord Woodhouselee, in hia 
text-book on Military Law, quotes a remarkable letter from 
the King, through his Secretary of State, reproving, in angry 
language from the royat lips, officers of a coort-martia! in 
Edinburgh who stored up offences against men, not dealing 
with them as they arose, but kept them up for eight Itrng 
months, and at last brought the culprits to the bar. The 
King, through his Secretary of State, declared that thia was 
an outrage on justice ; that the Ministers or officials who 
saw crime — if it was crime — passing before their eyes, and 
stored it up for some future use, deser%-ed the censure of 
the Crown. Yet that is the resort of the Irish Government 
to~day in this indictment for conspiracy ! Gentlemen, yon 
know what evil it has already done in this fair land of ours; 
you know, gentlemen, tliat it was found potential to convict 
OS a criminal a man who, in the opening speech for the 
Crown, was held up to us as an example of legality and 
respect for law. All men knew that if ever there aroee a 
public character in Ireland whose whole desire, whose set 
purpose and endeavour it was to keep the people within tiie 
law, it was O'Connell. He carried the language of scrapulous 
reverence for the Crown and tribunab of justice to exaggent- 
tion. Sleeping and waking his anxiety was to teach the 
people that within the law, and within reverence for law, 
right might he done. Yet even against him this miserftUe 
resort of conspiracy was potential, and the co-operstioD of 
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jurors waiS obtained ; of jurors who had been seduded from 
a sense of duty in response to appeals that never should 
have been made to them. 

Gentlemen, it is agitatioii — strong, stormy, often violent 
agitation — that has protected your interests and industries, 
and secured such franchises of freemen as you now enjoy. I 
see before me merchants of this city of high position ; you 
have not a right, you have not a possession of property ot 
of political endowment that has not been won for you by 
agitations that might have been crushed by prosecutions for 
conspiracy. 

But you may be told when I have done that it is right to 
agitate, but you must agitate with propriety and decorum ; 
your language must be within certain bounds, and your 
conduct should be regulated by drill. Yes, gentlemen of 
the jury — ^yes, that is true ; and it is right that you should 
be so told by whomsoever will state to you the strict letter 
of the law ; but while we know that jurors are bound to 
take in to their minds this technical truth, they will also 
remember this still more important fact, that it is impossible 
in a free country to conduct the agitations that are directed 
to save a nation's life by the prim and strict rules of 
drawing-room decorum, or the proprieties of language that 
ought to prevail in a court of justice. No. You, gentle- 
men, would have no rights if these cast-iron rules of prim 
propriety of act and language were to be held against the 
Hampdens of two hundred years ago, or against the Pamells, 
Egans, and Sheridans of to-day. I care not how humble 
the man ; I care not how lofty the man ; a lord in his castle, 
a workman in a village, or a peasant on the hill ; such men 
have been the benefactors of public liberty. Now, gentle- 
men, the English people possess many inestimable blessings 
of freedom ; they have the reality of a free Constitution, the 
envy of the world. Its miserable parody is sometimes seen 
on the Irish shore. 

Gentlemen, you have been referred to the great Reform 
movement some forty or fifty years ago. Was language of 
prim propriety, was conduct of decorous legality, pursued 
then by Lord John Russell and the other leaders of that 
agitation ? No. Were acts of violence resorted to ? Why, 
never in Ireland, not even in the tithe war, much less in 
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this more moderate and restricted agitation of to-day, 1 
there lieen anytliing to equal the records of the Hefftrm 
agitation in 1831. Ducal palaces blazed ; the King was 
hooted in the streets ; resolutions were passed which not 
even Mr. Nolly's extravagant language could approach. 
Tes, resolutions were passed as extravagant as this — 
that "for those who denied them justice they would pre- 
pare their powder and melt their lead." The Common 
Council of the City of London, the municipal Parliament of 
the British metropolis, passed resolutions calling on \' 
people to give the King no supply till the Eeforra Bill w 
carried. Think of these things, and what do they mea 
The struggle then was not to keep the wolf of hunger from . 
their doors ; it was not to save life ; no, it was for b very 
different object. Measure, I adjure you, the motives of that 
agitation, when they almost combined in civil war, with this 
land agitation, and say if in the eyes of man or God these 
two can compare for a moment. And yet no officer of the 
Crown attempted to prosecute Lord John Knssell, or Lord 
Grey, or Brougham, or Villiers, or any of the other leaders 
of that movement. Any why ? I say fearlessly here, in the 
responsibihty of an humble member of the Bar, that by a 
strict and technical holding of these hateful doctrines of 
conspiracy, Lord John Ruasel! would have been convicted on 
the decision of the judges ; but he was not tried, and I will 
tell you why. Because right well the Attorney-General of 
that day knew that twelve honest Englishmen, no matter 
how strongly they differed in politics — in religion they were 
undivided — no twelve men in Britain could be got to find a 
verdict of guilty. No matter how tumultuous the assem- 
blies, no matter how wild or desperate the expressions and 
exhortations, English jurors would, as the Grown well knew, 
take the sound constitutional view that, measured by the 
circumstances and necessities of national safety and liber^, 
such violent effort was called for. And so from the jury 
box would thunder forth verdicts the meaning of whidi 
would be — " Though these men have erred in the heat of 
language, the true culprits are really in the cabinet of the 
King." And such the answer is here to-day. Gentlemen, 
there is a violence that all jurors must honestly be ever 
ready to discriminate — the passion of faction, and the move- 
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ments of a nation. If you have travelled, as. I have done, 
the forests of America, or even passed through the indigenous 
woods of our own beautiful KUlarney and Glengariff, there 
you may see many a vast mass of rock which has been rent 
asunder by the development of a single slender root, a little 
seedling that fell into a fissure of that rock. You might 
have crushed it with your fingers as it grew, yet by the 
development of nature it rent asunder the mass that a giant 
could not move. That was the force of the law — it was the 
law of nature — and so the violence of some of these move- 
ments has rent apart some wrong that has attempted to 
cramp the progress and development of a nation. Now what 
has incited these men to the course which has brought them 
before this Court to-day ? I assert that the objects they had 
in view were just and legal. I say they are the wrong men 
at the bar. The true culprits sit round the Council board 
in Downing-street. Grovemments have their duties as well 
as their rights ; and although no Cabinet — ^no Government in 
its individuality — can be held accountable for the wrongs of 
past years, yet the Government as a continuous body fall in 
their first great duty to the people if dangers that threaten 
the public safety are idly allowed to grow ; if evils that load 
the people with misery, that render human life unendurable, 
are allowed to continue in horrible apathy from year to year, 
and generation to generation. If these evils can be traced 
from year to year, and if the Government, not, as I said, in 
an individual sense, but in its continuity, is fixed with 
knowledge, official knowledge, of the necessity for measures 
needed to cure the wrongs, and have the power within its 
reach to apply them — the Government which fails to do so, 
has, I assert, committed the direst, the deepest, and darkest 
crime that any Government can commit. During sixty-eight 
miserable years I will fasten on the Government official 
knowledge of this state of things ; and I shall ask your 
verdict, whatever its technical effect may be, your verdict 
of acquittal of my clients in the condemnation of the Govern- 
ment 

Gentlemen, what is it these men are engaged in ? A land 
agitation — a Land War. In all countries thi? land question 
has been the cause of embitterment and strife between classes. 
I shall not go back upon Irish history. I can imagine you 
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shudder at it. I shall only ask you to take not* of an 
historical fact — that the land system against which these 
men have agitated was estahlished in the last centiuy. 
There have been conquest and confiscation in other countries ; 
there have heen conquest and confiscations here ; and, Heaven 
knows, criminal should I fee! if I were to rake up sad 
history to emhitter feeling because there has been conqu 
and confiscation in Ireland us there has been in England — 
in every country in Christendom. But, gentlemen, there is 
great distinction between the cases of Ireland and any other 
country in Europe as regards confiscation and as regards 
conquest. In ail other countries the conqueror and the 
conquered learned to forget. In all these countries what 
was done hy confiscation was soon obliterated in the memory 
of the people, because the new owners of the land assimilated 
with the population. In fact, gentlemen, it seems to b- 
natural law that if men come upon a land and confiscate it, 
they shall at all events assimilate in process of time with 
the people round about them. If any such class, from the 
Vistula to the Tiber, from the Danube to the Shannon, 
sullenly isolate themselves, and never fuse, in national feeling 
in common safety, with the population in the midst of which 
they are set, their position is simply that of an arrow'head 
buried in the human flesh — the hateful source of a festering 
sore, and a fatal wound in an otherwise wholesome body. 
Gentlemen, I only refer to the conquests and the laws as 
regards property in Ireland in the last century to establish 
this fact, that the land system under which we now live, 
established in the last century, has ever since kept alive 
wounds ; has never allowed them to heal. Calamitously 
have the landlord class perpetuated the spirit of those who 
were the early settlers here ; so continuously have they kept 
their feet upon the conquered and prostrate race, it is tl 
simple truth to say that Cromwell lives to-day in the lai 
system of the Irish people, with the result to them of 
miseries unutterable, of suffering unknown in any other 
country of ClirtstJan Europe. 

What effort did our landlords ever make to benefit the 
population ? They might have moulded this nation as the 
potter does the plastic clay. The landlords made the laws. 
Alone thoy sat on the grand juries. Alone they sat on the 
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bench and administered laws which they alone had made. 
Whatever Ireland is to-day, culpable or liable to accusation, 
I lay it at the door of the long dominant and ruling class ; 
whatever of virtue, of humanity, remains in our poor people, 
God bless them, is in despite of the rule of those men. 

Gentlemen, no people have a right to conspire against 
their Government if they have not afforded that Government 
a fair and honest chance of doing their duty by them. Let 
us see how that is. The condition of the Irish people from 
1701 to 1800, the unutterable horror of their sufferings and 
oppressions, is now conceded. What is the record since 
then ? In 1819 a select committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the condition of Ireland. That 
committee took official evidence and reported to the House — 
" That the state of things was calamitous to the last degree, 
and called for immediate legislation." What was done ? 
Nothing. Four years passed by. In 1823 — ^I seek by these 
facts to fasten knowledge, and official knowledge, on the 
Government of a state of things which in any other country 
would have led to a revolution — in 1823 another committee 
was appointed, and it said — " The condition of the people is 
wretched and calamitous in the last degree. The people 
live in a state of the utmost destitution, with scarcely an 
article of furniture in their miserable cabins, using as bed- 
clothes a little fern leaves and a quantity of straw thrown 
over it." In 1878 Mr. Gladstone, the Minister of to-day, 
stated that such a state of things as that was enough to 
forfeit the right of the Turk to govern Bulgaria. Gentle- 
men, nothing was done on the report of 1825. A few years 
more passed, and in 1829 another crisis arose, and another 
committee was appointed. Mark you, it is always a com- 
mittee, never redress. The committee reported that the 
state of the country called for immediate legislation; yet, 
owing to the state of business in the House, there was no 
chance of getting a bill passed through. During all these 
years it was not for votes or franchises that the Irish people 
were waiting — ^as the English reformers of 1831 — it was for 
leave to live in the ordinary decencies of human existence. 
In 1830 another committee makes its report on the 18th 
July. The report was laid on the table, and the people were 
left in their misery and distress, as if to tempt them to the 
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last resort of rebellion, well knowing that the strong amied 
power of England eould ti^mple out the revolt in blood. 
Gfinttemen, I ask you is tbere not in all this a criminal 
an utter abandonment of duty by the Govemment ? 
Mr. Stanley, afterwards r»rd Derby, stating a plaint from 
thB people of Connemara, as it comes to-day, said, " Severe 
as are the sufferings of the people in the extremity of their 
distress, they do not give utterance to one syllable of in- 
subordination, or even of discontent;" and that was one of 
the reasons why he thought their condition deserved the 
attention of Parliament. Not a syllable of insubordination 1 
Did they fare the better for it ? I believe in my soul if, 
instead of lying down, under the tyranny that oppressed 
them, they took a very different course— if they had Davitts 
and Farnells and Dillons and Egans and firennans in that 
sad day — they woidd not have been left to linger in their 
wretchedness and subjection. Well, in 1834 another effort 
is made, but in vain, and shoi'tly afterwards Sharman 
Crawford — a name of honour — appeared on the scene. He 
was a Protestant gentleman, of the North of Ireland. Per- 
haps I may be excused if here I repeat what has been often 
said by me elsewhere. I often think that Almighty God 
has given it as a ray of sunshine illumining our gloom — that 
whenever Ireland was down and prostrate, there is always 
found a Protestant patriot to arouse her spirit and lead her 
on. Sharman Crawford was the man at this time. From 
1834 to 1847 he strove for some justice to the people. Not 
less than twelve times he brought measures into Parlia- 
ment — and, mark you, what were they ? They were measures 
falling very far short of what even the landlords of to-day 
would gladly accept. But here beneath my hand are the 
results of the division lists upon these measure, and what do 
they tell ? They tell that as every effort, however small, to 
obtain justice for the people was made, the Irish landlords 
and their representatives sprang forward to arrest the blessed 
effort of the kindly, honest Protestant gentleman, Th« 
division lists, I repeat, show how persistently the Irish 
landlords resisted justice — that they resisted it relentlessly, 
implacably. 

I pass on. Soon came the dark shadow of a terrible 
calamity. In 1846, in the midst of these vain pleadings, ta 
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the midst of this long-continued story of the utter failure of 
the Parliament and Government to do their duty, the gloom 
of a deeper shadow fell on our land. In other countries- 
would it were so in our own — the gentry class discharge 
noble functions in social and public life. They are the 
natural leaders of the people — qualified by education, fortune, 
position, and opportunity. They might have been so here. 
They would have found a kindly, warm-hearted, grateful 
people, ever disposed to render the tribute justly due to 
social position when allied to personal virtue and public 
worth. All the world over such men are the first to scent 
danger to the people — ^the first to meet it. When the gloom 
of a terrible famine fell upon our shores, what did the land- 
lords do ? Many of them, no doubt, nobly did their duty 
when the distress was in its full force. But what was the 
conduct of the landlord class at this time? There were 
patriotic men, who, like the popular leaders of 1879, cried 
out that the famine cloud was coming over the land. How 
were they met ? They were met by incredulity. They 
were charged with exaggeration. A member of Parliament,- 
who lives still, and who is every day attacking the Land 
League, made a public speech in 1847 in which he described 
the warnings of famine as the language of " panic mongers ;" 
there was no famine coming ! Oh ! gentlemen, famine was 
coming. We knew it. By a sort of instinct — such as that by 
which even the lower animals feel that the hunter's foot is on 
their track — the peasantry of our Western counties felt that 
the hour of their doom was near. Alas ! it was when almost 
the last meal of food was gone from them that the Government 
stirred; and then — they appointed inspectors to inquire! 
When their report came in it was too late ; the measures 
that were taken in precipitancy to mitigate that which all 
men worthy of being of a Government should have known 
was coming, only plunged our country into the demoralisa- 
tion of a profligate expenditure without result. Oh, the 

scenes of that time ! ^I feel I must pass rapidly over 

this portion of my statement. They said the destitution 
could not be extreme because the workhouses had room for 
more, and workhouses were built while the people were 
dying. Yes ; that was true ; but why were the workhouses 
not full ? Let the Pashas of Turkey study the story, which 
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will show that even ordinary landlords, when they come to 
act aa memhers of a vicious system, will fall into conduct of 
murderous reaidt. In the Irish Poor Law, modelled and 
framed, and passed by the Irish landlords, there was aa 
infamous clause called the " Quarter Acre Clause," by which 
no man who held more than quarter of ao acre of land could 
receive relief. Our people did not fill the workhouses, 
God bless them for it. They did not fiU the workhouses for 
reasons every man of humanity and right feeling will 
sympathise with — because going into the workhouse meant 
destruction of the little home ; the destruction of nil future 
industry and effort. Once a man who held an acre or half 
an acre of land left his cabin-door and came to the portals of 
the workhoupe, he might read overhead the words of the 
great Italian poet — 

" Abandon hope, aJI je who enter here." 

Gentlemen, of the conduct of the landlord class at that time 
of awful calamity we could have given, and were prepared 
to give, on this trial, ample, yea, shocking, startling, terrible 
evidence — but the Crown fled tlie field 1 His lordship told 
us that, to facilitate fair defence, he would take judicial 
notice of the dreadful fact, for fact it is, that public statutes 
had to be passed to restrain the fell work of the landlords 
even in that time of awful calamity! No sooner was the 
faint and exhausted farmer obliged to seek the relieving 
officer at the gate of the workhouse, than came the landlord 
with the crowbar lo level his horoe- — that home he would 
never see again. And thus were thousands and tens of 
thousands lost to home and country, shut out from all 
resource in future, and made a perpetual pauper charge upon 
those who survived them. A perpetual charge? Oh, no. 
The Angel of Death was doing his work. In the crowded 
fever-sheds of those workhouses, as well as at the gates, 
thousands of families were broken up, never to meet again! 
Oh, gentlemen, those parting scenes 1 Each father knew 
that when by the rulen and diciphne of the eslnblishment, 
the little family group were torn asunder, they had seen their 
last of one another in this world. He knew that his wife 
some day, perhaps a fortnight hence, would be carried o£f in 
the roidst of the last cartload of unpointed coffi 
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the workhouse gate. He knew that, weeks perhaps after all 
was over, he would some day learn that they had carried 
away to a pauper's grave his little idol — Aileen, or Mary, 
the fair-haired child of his heart — the light of his once 
happy home. [Here Mr. Sullivan, struggling with emotion, 
had to pause awhile.] I must pass from all this ; I cannot 
face the ordeal ; for with my own eyes I saw these things. 
I, in my own parish, when a boy, stood at the workhouse 
gate and saw the heap of dead humanity go by, and I paid 
my penny to the bearer of the trap-bottom coffin whereby I 
had seen put into one vast charnel pit 200 human bodies ! 

Gentlemen of the jury, it was at a moment so terrible as 
this that even the Parliament of England had to step in to 
arrest the hand of brutal landlordism that came to evict the 
starving tenantry when the sun had set and the moon was in 
the sky. That Parliament, you may trust it well, was not 
too ready to interfere, as the record I have quoted will tell 
you ; yet it had to interfere, and to enact that Irish landlords 
should be restrained from evicting families during the night 
time; that they should be restrained from unroofing and 
levelling the people's homes while the inmates were within, 
as they often were, aged and young, sick and dying; that 
the anniversary of the birth of our Saviour at Bethlehem 
should, at all events, be sacred from the rapaciousness of 
Irish landlordism ; that Good Friday, a day made holy for 
ever by the death and agony of the Redeemer, should not be 
made a day, as it had been made, for carrying out this foul 
work, but that upon that day the spoiler should hold his 
hand. If Irish landlordism had only that record against it, 
what more damning fact could be found than that the Parlia- 
ment of England, in the midst of the scenes I have described, 
had to pass that statute to put an end to such atrocities I 

The famine was pronounced by landlords a blessing — ah, 
what blasphemy — ^sent by heaven to clear off a redundant 
population ; and now Ireland was to be turned into a great 
grazing tract, the fruitful mother of flocks and herds. In 
that year arose an effort — one of the noblest our country ever 
saw — when Ulster joined with Munster, when Protestant 
and Catholic, priest and minister, combined in the Tenant 
League, and thought to renew that appeal to Parliament; 
thought that that Parliament which had been deaf as a stone 
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for years before, would do its duly as a Government, that 
duty, without which I deny its right to govern a people, 
How was that appeal received? Where is that Tenant 
League now ? It was broken tip and scattered. Some have 
passed away ; some with sorrow, disiieartened, withdrew from 
the movement and were seen no more. Some went to foreign 
lands and showed that there the genius of an Irishman o 
fair field could make itself a niad to future fame. Then 
the Saturday lieniew, and that Freas of London which has 
hounded on this prosecution, screamed aloud, and said at last 
Ireland is our own. Soon the Celt will be as rare on th 
banks of the Shannon as the wigwam of the Red Indian o 
the banks of the Hudson. And as each emigrant ship left 
this land laden with its cargo of human beings flying from 
misery, seeking a happier home on other shores, there arose 
a cry of exultation and execration and the shout of derision 
and laughter from those who esulted in their fall, and thera 
WHA gladness and peace in the country. They had " made a 
solitude and called it peace." We had a " peace " which 
showed that honest, open, constitutional, political agitation 
like this was absent ; but other work was going on, Tha 
people, driven from the public arena of agitation, took what 
I then called, even at the risk of misunderstanding from my 
countrymen at the time, the politics of despair. They con- 
spired, not in the technical language of the law, but in tlia 
daring of men who were ready to spend their lives to havs 
an end of this dreadful system. Again, we saw the terribla 
panorama of Irish misery history before us at Green-street^ 
the convict dock and the ceil cliokeful again with men who [ 
fearlessly aay, whatever their guilt before the law, showed. 
themselves in that terrible hour animated by feelings and' 
aspirations aa noble as ever moved human heart. These 
things aroused the generous impulses of English stateamfiD. 
What aroused them ? I stake upon this fact the justiiicatioit 
of the Land League. What awakened, what stirred, what 
moved that fatal torpor of the English mind on Irish ques- 
tions, which requires not only the ordered movement of 
theoretical public life, but something like public convulsion? 
Before Catholic Emancipation, Wellington said we wen, 
on the verge of a civil war, and so it was the preseaoe of 
disaffection and insurrection that awakened ihe K Tg*"J* 
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public to the conviction that there was something wrong. 
Something was wrong ! Why, all society needed to be re- 
constructed in this desolate island ! And so Mr. Gladstone 
at last passed a Land Bill. It was as good as public opinion 
at the moment, in my belief, warranted him in attempting to 
pass, yet quite ineffectual, too crude for the magnitude of the 
evil it sought to remedy. The people who trusted to it when 
it passed, found themselves leaning on a treacherous reed. 
It did not arrest the landlords' cupidity. It gave the tenants — 
what ? — ^the right to a lawsuit. It benefited those who lived 
by litigation, but it was for the tenant a delusion, a mockery, 
and a snare. That- was the scope of the protection the Land 
Act gave. Yet it was gratefully received by the people, and 
not one word shall fall from my lips disparaging the effort, 
even in the measure of its accomplishment, but no sooner did 
it pass than the tenants found it was insufficient. How did 
the landlords receive it? If, even in 1870, Irish landlordism 
had said — ^^ Come, let the dead past bury its dead," there 
might have been an end to this contention; but no — the 
ingenuity of lawyers was set to work by the Lord Leitrims 
and Dukes of Leinster of the day to devise leases that might 
cheat the tenants out of the benefits intended for them by 
the Land Act. Not even at the twelfth hour would these 
men agree to bury, in kindliness and good-will with a grasp 
of the hand, this long record of strife and contention. 

From 1870 to 1880 there were introduced into the House 
of Commons eight-and-twenty public measures for the reform 
and amendment of the insufficient though well-intended Land 
Act of 1870. Who introduced them ? Were they all wild 
Home Rulers ? Oh, no. I cannot forget that Conservatives 
as well as Liberals in the House of Commons did their share 
in these efforts of the last few years. But how were these 
efforts received ? Let the Order Book of the House of 
Commons tell us how. Shall I say they were spurned ? I 
should be within the truth if I said they were answered with 
scoff, and jeer, and taunt. And what was the taunt ? The 
taunt was this: That there was no demand in Ireland, no 
public exigency, because there was no public agitation. 
Spurned from the door of the Legislature, because we were 
too calm ; prosecuted in the Queen's Bench to-day because 
we are not tranquil ! 
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Yea, spnrned again were the efforts of good men of al( 
parlieB and all creeds ; and so in 1 880 history repeated itself. 

The short gleam of agricttlliiral prosperity from 1870 to, 
1876 again faded into gloom, and in 1879 men could see, if 
they wished to see, that the wolf was on the pnth as in 1847. 
Was it from Irish landlordiem that the shout of danger ao^ 
warning came forth ? No. The instinct of selfishness Bl, 
the very moment of public calamity made them, not readf 
ont [he hand to God's poor, but rather clutch their pockelB|' 
and say like Shylock, " It is in my bond ; it is in my bond.* 
Who sounded the alarm? Who shouted in the Legislataref 
Charles .Stewart Parnell and the men who are dragged liera 
to-day to be sacrificed for a public virtue. It is a matter of 
public notoriety that these men implored the Governroent[ 
to be awakened — that famine was al hand. How were thejr 
received ? Again laughed to scorn ; again they were charged 
with exaggeration for the purpose of putting her Majest^a 
Government into embarrassment. They had not read history 
in vain, and well they knew that unless they did more than 
was done in 1847 the fate of 1847 was upon us agaii 
desolate the land. It was in that hour these men spran_ 
action. What was their first acl ? Thoy formed the Land 
League, and they set to work to see how best they might 
save the people. Tet whnt is the language which, in th^ 
jargon of that legal document, the indictment, is applied to 
them ? They were " evil-disposed persons ; " that with 
mind of guilt, with purpose of guilt, with intent of guil^ 
they went into some conspirators' meeting-place and com- 
bined. Wliat did they meet to do? They saw what was at 
hand. Some of them charged here, forsooth, were too young 
to have seen the scenes of 1847 I 

We are told those things could not have animated them 
bccaufie they were not then boru ! Do the prosecutors her6^ 
not know that the memory of wrong and suffering, cS 
vengeance, if you will, that may be handed down from faiher 
to child, accumulates rather tlian loses by time ? And the!. 

freatest danger England has to fear to-day is not from that 
rish emigrant himself whom niisgovernment swept across 
the sen, but from the second generation, born on a foreign, 
", who have learned from their fathers the story of 
tnd'a wrongs; and so my young friend Mr. BreniuB)- 
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and so all his compatriots, who if too young to have seen the 
famine scenes well knew the famine story, and the first act 
of the Land League was to determine that human life must 
be preserved. They looked abroad, and they saw in no other 
country the husbandman slaughtered by these oft-recurring 
famines. They could no longer see in the fair land of the 
Rhine, or in gallant France, that feudal land system which, 
though it might have been admirable in its day, was unsuited 
to the present age. They saw that in those lands the tiller 
of the soil was the lord of his little patrimony, and they set 
about winning for the Connemara peasantry that system 
which had made frugal and loyal and happy and contented 
the Frenchman and the German. Was it for the purpose of 
guilt, for hateful greed, or as hateful slaughter, as the London 
press would have it ? Behold the grandson of an illustrious 
Irish Protestant patriot, a youth bearing honours from the 
halls of an English university ; this proud young man takes 
literally, not figuratively, his hat in his hand, and marches 
through the tens of thousands in American assemblies, and 
begs alms for the suffering Irish people! Roused by the 
example of the Land League, other charitable, kindly-hearted 
organisations arose ;- one of them headed by a noble woman— 
I bless it all the more, because it was the act of a woman— 
the Duchess of Marlborough. She did it nobly and well. 
Better still, your own Chief Magistrate, and you, the citizens 
of Dublin. There was seen at that board a revered and 
distinguished prelate of the Protestant Church, the Most 
Rev. Dr. Trench, a man of European fame as a scholar. 
He sat at that board and did his share of the toil and labour 
with the Catholic Lord Mayor of the City. And — never 
absent when good was to be done in Ireland, God bless 
them ! — ^there was the Society of Friends. I saw the fruits 
of their charity and munificence in 1847, it was ready to 
well-up then. 

Home came Parnell from America, successful in the cause 
of charity, and now what was the task before him ? Was 
this visit to the nations of the world to become periodic? 
The Turk had given us his charity gift, the Indian Prince, 
the Mahomedan and the Hindoo dropped a munificent con- 
tribution into the alms-box of Ireland. But had we no 
pride — no pride of manhood — to make us recoil from thi^ 
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thing becoming perpetual ? Was it not the most snpre 
act of benevolence to try and arrest the system wliicli 
these thinga periodical visitations in Ireland, and in Irelaou 
alone ? So they said, " We shall make an end of Irish land* 
lordism." No, " Irish landlords," said tlie Attorney- General, 
as if when he and his political chief were a few y 
conspiring, confederating, and combining to make a 
Irish State Churchiam, they intended to massacre or destro^ 
all Irish ChurchmeD- He pretends to see no difference heregl 
but ho knows the difference very well. The difference i 
between assailing a system and the individuals who compose ' 
it. So tbe defendants girded themselves up for this struggle. 
Who were they ? Here they stand to-day, brought to trial 
in an atmosphere — I had almost Miid of caJumny — no, not of 
(■alumny, for the shafts that have been aimed at them bavft 
fallen short ; but you know, gentlemen of the jury, that the 
Crown lay by for months, while public journals in this city i 
and elsewhere, as they thought, educated the juror class to a. 
proper pitch of prejudice and passion. And fur that purpose^ 
this trial was delayed until the moment had come to strike,; 
when the beastly caricatures of the London Press had mada 
tbe name of Irifihmen sufficiently odious and detestable, and 
the broadsheets of prejudice had gone to every home, it was 
thought, to poison the minds of the men who might sit in 
that bos. What was the picture drawn of these men ? They 
were wicked conspirators and Communists. Look at tha 
men. Is Charles Stewart ParnoU a venal agitator, living o 
agitation as his means of bread? What have these men put 
in their pockets ? Look at tbe humblest of them all, who la ' 
sneered at because he plied his honest trade in a westera 
town. It Game out in the evidence that be pays out of hie 
too slender purse his travelling expenses, being no paid agent, 
and not even, I believe, a member of the Land League a 
And my client, Patrick Egan, in whom I not only c 
client, but proudly claim a friend of many a long year ; that 
friend for whom I would cross not merely .^ixty miles of seO) 
but speed from the utter ends of the world were he in peril, 
to give him my advocacy ajid aid. He is a merchant of liiis < 
city ; is he a venal agitator ? What has he given up — wb&t 
has be done in this noble work of benevolence and patriotism? 
Providence has given to him all that makes life bappy at 
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this side of the grave — ^a stainless reputation, a happy home, 
a wife whom he loves, children who wait his footfall in the 
hall. I have known him long. Little as he moved in the 
cater circle of public life, he is well known in every organisa- 
tion in this city for the alleviation of the suffering of the 
poor. Knowing my fnend as I do, I should have called him 
false to all his career, false to the principles of his blameless 
life, if the efforts of the Land League found him absent from 
its ranks. These, then, are the men whom you are asked to 
convict as criminals to-day. They gathered the alms of the 
world ; and now, were these alms to pass into the landlords' 
pockets as rent ? It is no imaginative ccuse, it is a public 
fact well known, that in many cases the alms given from the 
charities of those societies in Dublin were appropriated or 
donated as rent. Long, long had those impossible rents been 
paid, by nothing that the landlord had a moral right to tax, 
but by the remittances of the child, the son, or the daughter, 
in America. Long had impossible rents beyond the Shannon 
been paid by the supreme industry of those Western harvest- 
men who have been libelled as indolent and lazy. And, oh ! 
gentlemen, at what a price, how often, was that rent won by 
them I Not a coasting steamer, crossing to England from 
Siigo, Cork, Drogheda, or Dublin, comes to disaster in the 
summer time that some of these poor harvestmen are not sent 
to their doom in their effort to wring from a foreign land the 
impossible rent for the little plot at home. No, not a railway 
dis£ister in the sister isle at some seasons of the year, with 
its tales of suffering and death, in which some frieze-coated 
Irish peasant does not perish — a victim to landlord greed and 
heartlessness ! I cannot present to you as the absolute fact, 
though fact it be, one story out of many which I myself have 
read or known, and which comes at this moment to my mind. 
Lest I should transgress a ruling of the bench, I can only 
present it as an illustration of my argument of the fate of 
some of these poor harvestmen in these English railway 
slaughters. I ask you to picture one of them, lifted from the 
wreck of the train, mangled and bleeding, while in his 
pocket is found the letter that tells the story of his life — that 
he had left in Mayo a wife and four little children ; and had 
oome the second time that year to England to earn another 
£12, an additional call by Uie landlord, because the noble 
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lord was Bpendiog munificently in balla and garden-parties in 
the West End, And aa the kindly-hearted English station- 
master lifted him up, and saw th^ life-blood welling from his 
heart, he beard the dying peasant oiuvmur of the children 
and wife at home in distant Connemara. Genllemen, you 
remember the lines in which Byron describes for ns the 
gladiator dying in the Roman arena, while the shout of 
exultation was in his ears — 

— ■ — " Ha heard it, but ha heeded not. Eia eyoa 

Were wiCh hia buart, aad tbab was far awa; ; 
He reok"d not of the life he loat, nor prize ; 
But where his rude but hj tbe Dannbe lay, 
There were his joung barbariaDB all at play ; 
There was their Daci.in inotiier — he, tbeir sire, 
Butoherod to make s Roman holiday I " 

Ah, yes ! Charles Stewart Pamell, John Dillon, Patrick 
Egan, not in this court, where now you appear arraigned aa 
criminals, but before that dread Bar where all must one day 
stand, should you account for it, if amidst gathering perils 
like these you felt not for jour own countrymen ; if 
hardening your heart and closing your ears to the plaints 
of misery you wrapped yourself in sordid selfishness of profit, 
pleasure, or ambition, and, like so many others, stifled 
conscience by murmuring, "Am I my brother's keeper?" 
And in that you passed not by the wounded on the wayside, 
but sought to lift him up and staunch his wounds — in that 
you have pleaded and begged, and striven, and fought 
and suffered for the lowly and tbe desolate — you shall bays 
your reward from Him who has promised that the lightning 
of His just wrath shall strike the oppressors of the poor. 
Nor shall this band of conspiring Samaritans wait for 
vindication even here. The world sometimes siones its 
prophets, and the track of the philanthropist and the patriot 
is often but the road to martyrdom ; yet kind Heaven 
gives it to some to see the fruition of their hopes even on 
tliis side the grave. Living witnesses shall behold the 
accomplishment of the blessings these men will have won for 
UB all. Yes — yes, it must be so. There shall be an end 
of this horrible phantasmagoria of history. The temple 
of Janus must be closed. Peace and good-will, concord 
ftnd kindly feeling, between class and class, and creed and 
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creed, must have their home In -this isle of ours, long wasted 
by the demonaic passions of this cruel land war. Rich and 
poor we may have still, but no longer tyrant and slave. 
No eternal spectre of despair shall darken for ever with 
its abiding shadow the peasant's home. The Irish farmer 
shall lie down at night secure beneath his humble roof, 
to start no more in dreams of. terror of the crowbar and 
the bailiff at the door. And, think you, gentlemen of the 
jury, that the Irish people, made free, and happy, and secure, 
will fail • hereafter, in their blessings and their prayers, 
to remember the men who have worked out their liberation ! 

'' If they valae the hlessings that 9hine on each hearth, 
The wife's loving welcome, the children's sweet mirth, 
When they taste them at eve they will think upon those 
Who have purchased for them their domestic repose ; 
And give honour to him who, when danger afar 
Had lighted for ruin its ominous star, 
Left pleasures, and country, and kindred behind. 
And sped to the shock on the wings of the wind." 

And you, gentlemen, you too, mean to bear a part in the 
great events that are at hand. You will have a share in 
the gratitude and the glory which history accords to the 
benefactors of their country. You well know what great 
changes are drawing near — you well know what important 
measures the Minister of England is even now preparing. 
Yes, at the very moment when he asks you to link your 
names with a proceeding which he knows posterity will 
execrate, he is about to win for himself fresh glory and 
power by overthrowing the very system he asks you to 
endeavour to sustain I Your share to be all the obloquy ; 
his, all the fame. No, no. You will answer him back that 
howsoever divided you may be in religious or political belief, 
you are twelve Irishmen, resolved to leave upon record 
a nobler part in this moment of your country's fate. I told 
you, you were there as the country. Speak with the voice 
of Ireland for justice and for right. And if you hear, as 
doubtless you shall when I am done, an adjuration addressed 
to you to " vindicate the majesty of the law " — that ancient 
formula so oft evoked to lure twelve honest men into 
complicity with the darkest crimes of oppression! — answer 
through your verdict that law derives no majesty from 
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its vindictive power of terror or punishment : none, wbi 
divorced from the .sacred principles it is presumed ai 
bound to mirror forth — the eternal equities of God. Speal 
Speak the words that shall be hailed as a message of mercy 
in the peftsant's home — that shall resound as an evangel 
of peace and liherty Ihrouglioiit this long-distracted land ; 
and be yours the hands to close for ever this record of a 
nation's suffering, all stained and blotted by blood and tears. 
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Mat it please tooh Lordship, 

Gentlemes op the Jdht, — Had the Attorney-General 

Adopted the uaual course of recallinj; for you the caaea some- 
what simihir to this which may be found in our legal history, 
he would have carried you back to the early part of the 
pregent century. In those cases the persona who were on 
trial were defended by men of lumiuoua abilities, of estab- 
tUhed reputations ; and yet these men, great and powerful aa 
they were, began their addresaea to the juries of that day by 
entreating consideration for the difficulties of their position. 
How much the more necessary, therefore, ia it for me to 
appeal to your consideration, rising to discharge a similar 
duty with still greater efnbarraaanieat and under still greater 
reaponaibilities. I feel my own incompetency for the taak, 
and nothing but your indulgence and that of his Lordship 
can carry me through the ordeal. 

Gentlemen of tbe jury, tie accusation which you have to 
try is one which In its- very nature surrounds tbe case with 
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cumstances under which this proeecution has arisen. In the 
first place remember that on the evidence this man etanda 
before you without charge of complicity in any Coutinentid 
conspiracy or deed of violence. He is here simply and solely 
as a journalist. In the next place, let me recall the manner 
in which the Crown has shifted its ground at every stage of 
the prosecntion: The accused is a journalist. He is a 
foreigner ; a political refugee. He has resided for some time 
in Xiondon, where these political refugees are closely looked 
after, though it may be seldom interfered with, by our police 
authorities, Hia words, his actions, his movements, his 
whole life, while in this country, have been under the scrutiny 
of those authorities ; and you may be sure that if his record 
could provide them an act, or word of blame, or of suspicion 
against him better than a crumpled scrap of paper which 
they say happened to be among odds and ends in his pocket- 
book, you may be confident, I say, such corroboration would 
have been put before you to-day to strengthen the charge of 
inciting to murder European Sovereigns, But nothing of 
the sort has been adduced, because I am warranted in con- 
cluding nothing of the sort was found. Well, this man hears 
that the Russian Emperor has at length fallen beneath the 
terrible weapons of the Insnirectionary party in his dominions, 
and an article forthwith appears in the Freiheit full of savage 
exultation. The police are put in motion ; they know where 
to find my client ; they proceed there ; he meets them openly, 
calmly, frankly ; he conceals nothing ; he is conscious of no 
crime against our laws ; he exhibits none of the fears or 
subterfuges of guilt. He is arrested ; he is charged at Bow- 
street ; but mark how the Crown, with all its resources of 
legal power and ability, has chopped and changed and shifted 
its ground day by day as to the accusation against this man. 
The first form of charge — that on which the warrant was 
made out — is not the second form, on which he was sent for 
trial; and the form of charge on which he was committed 
for trial is not the form of charge on which he has been 
indicted here. First he was charged with a libel on the late 
Emperor Alexander II., of Russia. Mark the significant 
fact. Every word of that charge relating to the late Emperor 
has been abandoned by the Crown, Why, gentlemen? — why? 
Did they tremble at the idea of the line of defence which 
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that charge would open to my client ? Did they imagine I 
should forget what I owe to my position and my duty, and 
exceed the line of advocacy by unworthily stamping on the 
dead- man's grave? Did they shrink in alarm from an 
examination- of that Sovereign's reign — ^from a review of the 
ghastly army of his victims whose bones whiten the trackless 
wastes beyond the Urals, or who linger still, eating their 
hearts away in the eternal gloom of Siberian mines ? Or do 
they fear revelations of a darker chapter still-— one which 
surely they might have known no member of the English 
Bar would for ignoble gratification open in a Court like this ? 
Be all' thfs as it may — the startling fact remains that, 
without notice to us, the Crown changed its ground at the 
last moment, and flung aside the chief portion of their 
original charge — that which they had put in the forefront of 
their original accusation. That was the first edition of their 
charge. What was the second ? The second was that the 
Freiheit article incited persons to murder Continental rulers 
in general, no one in particular being specified by name. 
This was found to be rather an untenable position. Probably 
the Crown were afraid of my citing the notorious fact that, 
as you shall presently hear, British writers have written 
much more strongly than my client in praise of " tyranni- 
cide," as it is called. So a third edition of the charge was 
devised, the strangest of all the three — namely, that the 
Freiheit article incited persons to murder two of the European 
Sovereigns by name — ^William I,, of Germany, and Alexander 
III., of Russia — and that the person iri particular who was 
asked to murder them was that marvellous Mr. Marr, who, 
so far from being " incited," was only " disgusted " by his 
eager perusal of the Freiheit. Thus, at all events, at last we 
have the charge in a shape which can be no further altered 
or shifted ; and on that charge my client is here for legal 
trial. For legal trial ! Ah, gentlemen, is it not the sad and 
shameful fact that already, and behind his back, this hapless 
man has been tried at the bar of prejudice, and proclaimed 
guilty ? This 'man, on a charge like this, would have been 
in peril enough if he came before you in an atmosphere the 
most serene and calm. I rejoice that an interval has passed 
since his committal which has allowed public emotion an'' 
heated passion in some degree to subside. Nay, more 
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fear to say what may seem invidious, but 1 rejoice aim tLal 
this case cornea io-A&y before the eminent judge who siu 
upon that Bench— one in whom we recognise the supreme 
chief of our judiciarj, highest among those who wear the 
ermine of the justice-seat, and in whose hands the interests of 
the prisoner and of the pahlic will equally be safe. But, 
gentlemen, you can hardly fail to know, what I am sorry to 
say ia the fact, that some of the public journals of this 
country — journals which their conductors mnst know cir- 
cnlate among the juror classes in our ciiy — poured invective 
on this man as a criminal, while yet he had to stand hia trial 
before twelve jurors who alone should pronoance upon his 
innocence or guilt. Did the mischief and injustice rest there? 

»1 cannot be silent on one proceeding of which I ask the 
Court to allow me to complain with alt respect, but with all 
force. I complain of the conduct of the Grand Jnry in this 
case. Not content with doing their own proper duty, and 
(■Tiding a true bill against this man, they outraged and 
prejudiced his chance of a fair trial, and invaded your right- 
ful dominion by adding to their legal finding of a " true bill " 
»a resolution, the propriety, if not the legality, of which I 
impeach to-day. I allude to that resolution of the Grand 
Jury in reference to my client's cnse, in which they call upon 
the Government to put down with rigorous hand such crimes 
as those alleged against hiu. Gentlemen, the constitution 
of this country has assigned to the various constituent parls 
of the legal tribunal in criminal cases — Judge, Grand Jury, 
and Petty Jury — distinct functions and spheres of action, 

I the boundaries of which should ever be jealously guarded. 
You, you alone, are in cases like this to decide the issues, and 
beware how you suffer such invasion of your rights. Nay, 
his lordship will tell yon that in this matter of libel, emiaeut 
as is his position and lofty as are his qualifications, even he is 
not to decide the law in such a trial, though he may state it 
to you for your information. For wise reasons, for reasons 
that involve the safety of the public liberciea, it has been left 
to twelve jurors drawn from the business of life in our great 
city, to determine both the law and the facts in the case of 
libel, and libel alone. Bearing this in mind let ns now 
consider this article read by the Attorney- General. It is in 
llie Cierman language. I dare say until this prosecution- 
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advertised it, there were not twenty men in all England, 
outside those poor refugees to whose sense of wrong and 
vengeance and hatred it gave expression, who had ever heard 
of it. There are forty paragraphs in the article. They treat 
of different subjects, but they have all been read to you. Of 
those forty paragraphs sixteen relate to the late Emperor of 
Russia, but as to him you will recollect the charge is wholly 
withdrawn. Conceivably these paragraphs may in some 
degree reflect upon or colour some other parts of the article, 
but remember, I entreat you, that however savagely or 
violently they may deal with that deceased ruler, the Crown, 
for most excellent reasons, has wiped out of the charge all 
that relates to him. Beside the sixteen thus disposed of, 
eighteen other paragraphs are general laudations or enuncia- 
tions of the doctrine of "tyrannicide" or "regicide," or the 
killing of tyrants, kings, or despots. As I shall presently 
deal with the right or recognised practice of English writers 
and publishers as to this doctrine of regicide or tyannicide, 
I must ask you to note the fact that eighteen paragraphs deal 
with that subject, thus accounting in all for thirty-four out 
of the forty paragraphs comprising the article. Of the 
remaining six paragraphs, one, just one, and you shall hear 
it, is devoted to William I., of Germany, the murder of whom 
my client is alleged to have thereby proposed to some one ; 
four other paragraphs, which also I shall read for you, are 
devoted to Alexander III., as to whom a like charge is 
based on those paragraphs ; and one is devoted to M. 
Gambetta, who somehow is left out in the cold by the 
Attorney-General. Seeing that my client is charged with 
calling King William of Berlin "the now Protestant Pope 
of Germany," no one need wonder at the prosecution of 
language lUce that, but why M. Gambetta, who is also 
"named," is not thought worthy of protection is evidently 
one of the mysteries of the Home Office. Here, gentlemen, 
is the one paragraph which, according to the Crown story, 
incites to the murder of William I., of Germany : " William 
or Canister- Shot Prince of Prussia." I may tell you that in 
this literal translation I recognise a soubriquet by which this 
Emperor was formerly well known. In 1848 they called 
him the "Cartridge Prince," alluding to the way he used 
canister and grape shot against his brother's subjects in the 
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Streets. It Bays, " William Caniater-Stol Prince of Frassia, 
the now ProtestaDt Pope and Soldier-Emperor of Germaoy, 
got convulgiooa in due form from excitement-^like thing! 
happened at other Conrts." Will you credit it, gentlemen, 
thnt is all there is from beginning to end in this long article 
which relates to William I. — namely, that one paragraph 
which I have just read to yoa, without anything more to 
touch him than touches any other of these rulers in Europe. 
I now come to the one paragraph against M. Gambetta. Here 
it is, in all its murderous enormity, as the Crown solicitor 
would say : " Gambetta carried the adjournment of the 
Chamber, and thereby put an insult on France from which 
even Austria was saved by the then President of the 
Chamber." 

Nest we have to take the four paragraphs relating to the 
present ruler of Bus^ia, the Emperor Alexander III. Here 
is the first of the four: — "But it may be said will the 
Hucceasor of the slain do any better than he did ? We know 
not. But we do know that he is hardly likely to reign li 
if he only marches in his father's footsteps," TtJce this 
paragraph, and I venture to say I can refer you to expres- 
sions or vaticinations in English newspapers by the dozen, 
making similar Binister prophesies or warnings, yet those 
editors are not in the dock. Let us hear the remaining three 
paragraphs relating to the present Czar : — " Indeed, ■ 
might actually wish that it should so turn out, for we hate 
the hypocritical mock-liberal monarchs no less than the 
despots sans phrase, because the former perhaps Lave greater 
power of retarding the development of civilisation than the 
latter. Moreover, the persistence of the new Czar in the 
old principles of Government must proportionately double 
and treble his enemies, because in Rus.°ia there is a mass 
people of that sort which believes in the Crown Prince lege 
common to all lands and nil times, according to which the 
Prince longs only for the moment when he may pour over 
the people a whole hom-of-plenty full of blessing, 
these enthusiasts are at once converted if they observe that 
the new ukases smell as much of Russiail leather as the old 

I have now read to you every paragraph and every line ir 
this article referring to the sovereigns named as those wEuMe 
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nmrder the prisoner is charged with proposing or inciting, 
I claim to have these four paragniphs distinguished from 
those others of a different class or character, because my 
defence is not alike on each. Three offences virtually are 
charged as to the article, and, I pray you, do not confuse 
them. Firstly, general laudations of tyrannicide, which the 
Crown calls applauding the ciimes of assassination and 
murder. Secondly, writiDgs calculated to disturb the peace 
subsisting betireen the Queen and contiu en tali rulers. Thirdly, 
hi-eaches of the Act 24 & 25 Victoria, chapter 100, by 
encouraging aud endeavouring to persuade persons to murder 
continental rulers. As to the first, apart from the legal 
objection which I raised to his Lordship, my defence shall 
be that such laudations are allowed to, and freely indulged in 
every day by British writers, and the proofs you shall hear. 
As to the second, I stand upon a like defence, and shall give 
my proofs and illustrations. As to the third, I say there is 
no evidence here of any such incitement or encouragement or 
persuasion of any person by the prisoner to murder any 
person. I say newspaper articies, general invective like this, 
do not come under that statute. I say the statute contem- 
lates some specific proposal by one person to another as to 
some specific or particular enterprise of crime, I thiuk I 
shall show you presently the fatal peril to the public journals 
of this country of applying that statute, manifestly never 
designed for such application, to the denunciations Tvhich 
some of them at times hurl against continental despots. But, 
it may he said, what if this second article relied on is in the 
indictment ? 

Gentlemen, I pay the Attorney- General the justly-deserved 
compliment of saying that in this or any other prosecution 
he would be incapable of pressing anything unfaii'ly against 
the accused, hut I do complain, and complain very strongly, 
of the conduct of the Crown as to this second article. The 
Attorney -General in his opening speech laid great stress on 
it as the editorial utterance or composition of the prisoner 
himself. Now it is not the fact that this second article was 
an editorial ultcranca or composition of the prisoner. It 
came out on the cross-exam ination of the Crown translator 
in the witness boi that the article or paragraph in question, 
80 far from expressing luiy sentiments of my client, was a 
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pttHMige from a Grovemment document in Beriin. and qnofied 
ab such in the Fi^iiieit. It i? a passage asBailing hft client 
atid peopk; alluded to a6 iiiF follower ; and lie. dieclainnng 
tiijci. inserted tlie wordf^ read bv the Attomev-Greneral as in 
parent ue^ib. to Bay they should not be called his foUawesB, 
but the advanced socialist party. I f uUy acquit the Atcome^ 
General from personal knowledsre of all this when he Tqiir^ 
sen led that article to vou a6 that which lm^ own witness telk 
you it ie not. but the more serioutf i£ the responsibilitv of 
thobe who. with the facte' before them, in black and white, 
attempted such a misrepresentation against my client. 

Geutlemeii. I have told you there have been press proseeo- 
tionb heit; ere now for libels on Continental nders : Imt I be^ 
you to mark thi^ important distinction, that they were admi^ 
tedly libeltf on particular potentates, specified and named, and 
were not mere general denunciations of despots or tyzaiitB. 
Tiie most liotable of those former cases were those of M. 
Peltier for libelling Napoleon Bonaparte, and Mr. "Vint for 
libel iiog the Crar. Faul L Peltier was a French roTaiist 
refugee in London, a literani' man. In the short peaee 
between Napoleon and England iu 1800, Peltier published 
in a little serial called the Avdrigvu a poem. or. indeed, a 
parody on a poem, reflecting on Bonaparte, then *-l*ixs 
Consul ** of the Fi*enoh Kepublic hated by every Englishman. 
Peliiei' asked, had France iio Brutus for -die Corsican mnrper. 
Had he written that, or much worse than it, a coople of 
months before, he would not have been prosecuted, for the 
Crown wanted the liard€:st things possible said of the FixBt 
ConsuL That he might safely write it a couple of mantliB 
later on was proved by the fact that, though he was convicted, 
before he could come up for sentence England was again at 
war with France, and Peltier was allowed to go free, if, 
indeed, he was not •* incited " to libel more fiercely the rolflr 
of tliat country. 

Then there Mas the case of Vint — a case no Ensrlishman 
can peruise without humiliation. He was a respectable 
citizen, the publicfher of an influential newspaper in thiii 
city ; and be':ause he wrote of the Emperor Paul tbat be 
WHU " iuconifistent and despotic," he was prosecuted by the 
PJuglish Oovernment. You see this \& not the first of the 
liussLan Emperors in whose behalf sach intervention 
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the Press has been carried out here. I am ashamed to say a 
British jury convicted a respectable journalist for calling the 
Russian Czar inconsistent and despotic. But that was a 
time when " liberty of the press " was not recognised and 
asserted as it has been since. A few months afterwards, 
while Vint was in prison, the inconsistency and despotism 
of the Emperor Paul became so patent that he was declared 
by his own nobles to be a lunatic, and they took away his 
life— dragged him out of bed one morning and murdered 
him; a way they have in Russia, gentlemen, of changing 
their Government, and trying to better things — a way which 
existed there long before my client's time. 

Then there was Dr. Bernard's case in 1858, quite within 
your own memory. You remember what occurred. An 
attempt was made by Orsini and others to murder the 
Emperor and Empress of France, in a manner absolutely simi- 
lar to that of the late affair in St. Petersburg. Dr. Bernard, a 
French Republican refugee in this city, was put on trial for 
complicity in the conspiracy to effect that murder. Notwith- 
standing evidence inconceivably stronger than newspaper 
laudations, a jury sitting in that box acquitted him, amidst 
public acclamations ; and when the Government of the day 
brought in a Bill to facilitate such prosecutions, and help 
convictions in such cases, the people of England swept the 
Ministry from power. But when public excitement had 
passed away, two or three years afterwards, when nobody 
was suspecting any such move on the part of the Govern- 
ment, they quietly slipped a clause into a general Act which 
accomplished the purpose and more than the purpose of the 
proposal so indignantly spumed by the Legislature and the 
nation a few years before. Such are the precedents, if 
precedents at edl there be, for this present prosecution ; all 
but the last drawn from times of evil memory as regards 
liberty of the press, and this last one, the only one in half a 
century, is one the meaning and example of which I need 
not enforce. What is it you are asked to do? Having 
heard this article, what after all does it amount to, beyond 
the wild and excited passion of a man burning with a sense 
of unendurable wrong and grievance against European 
despots. But, all the same, it may be said this is illegal, 
inasmuch as if such language inveighs against and angers or 
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endangers any of those rulera, or atira up hia subjects against 
him, that is a legal offence — namely, disturbing the amity 
and peace subsisting between this country and others, 
me ask you, if this were an article justifying or encouraging 
the Christiana of Crete to rise against the Sultan, i 
people of Poland to strike once again for liberty, would it 
be prosecuted ? Dare it be prosecuted by the Government ? 
You know it would not. You know it dare not be. Yet it 
would be amenable to the self-same charge you are here 
asked to stamp as a crime — namely, political writings calcu- 
lated to "stir up " the subjects of foreign rulers, and so to 
" disturb the peace subsisting" between those rulera and the 
Sovereign of this realm. 

Why would the Crown not prosecute the press of England 
for incitements to revolt in Bulgaria, or Crete, or Poland ? 
Because no British jury would convict — no, not if a thousand 
statutes were cited to them in this court. That being so, as 
to those incitements to Continental insurrection or revolution 
so common with English journals, wo are face to face with 
a fact which brings me on deticat* ground ; that is to say, 
to an argument on which I wish to avoid being misunder- 
stood. In countries where the dangerous system exists o" 
one man being aU the Government, popular resistance, 
which elsewhere would strike at institutions, naturally, or I 
prefer to say inevitably, strikes, in such a case, at that one . 
man ; and his destruction corresponds with what would be 
a pronoun ciamento in Spain, a combat at the barricades 
in Paris, or a struggle at the polls in England. You will 
find that the form of political revolt shapes itself very maoh, 
or is shaped, by the system which calls it forth. The oppor- 
tunities of a free constitutional system produce legitimate 
agitation. The iron rigour of despotism leads but too often 
to political assassination. Not Herr Most, but one of yonr 
own groat writers, described the Russian form of Govern- ' 
ntent as " a despotism tempered by assassination," In 
Russia one man is virtually all Government, all power. "We 
know the result. We cannot wonder at, though we mSy 
deplore it. 

Now, gentlemen, let me at once say that I decline, in tl 
connexion, to discuss the right or wrong of regicide 
political assassination. I refuse to be drawn into specalative 
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ethics in this defence. I may hold, as you may hold, that 
Brutus was a detestable murderer ; or may laud him as a 
liberator. I or you may hold the same as to Charlotte 
Corday, who assassinated one of " the rulers of Europe,'' as 
the Attorney-General would, perhaps, describe Marat. You 
may call her a murderess, or you may hold her to be one 
who served her country and mankind in a dreadful, though 
none the less beneficial way. I tell you I refuse to discuss 
the merits of what is called " tyrannicide." I refuse either to 
justify or to assail it here. I say that is not the question here. 
The question is not as to our individual theories, or prefer- 
ences, or views as to tyrannicide ; but whether according to 
the spirit of our laws, that doctrine as advocated or lauded in 
the press is treated as a tsrime. I submit to you it cannot be so. 
This doctrine of tyrannicide, howsoever revolting it may be 
in this or that instance, is recognised and legitimised beyond 
all contention in the public literature of this country. To 
treat it as the common-law crime of " justifying the crime 
of murder " would be foreign to the sanctioned practice of 
the country, and the whole spirit of your laws. Your litera- 
ture should be purged from end to end if an Attorney- 
General be allowed to apply to it a construction like this. 
Why — ^I was about to allude even to a sacred volume, but I 
will confine myself to what we call our profane literature, 
and I say that, if praise of tyrannicide be legally a criAe, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Shelley should have stood in 
the dock; the Times, the Daily News, and the Telegraph 
should be under interdict, as I can show you. In connexion 
with this case we have heard a great deal about these poli- 
tical refugees who come hither from the Continent; it is 
strongly urged that they are deeply obligated to us ; they 
owe to us protection they cannot find elsewhere ; that they 
ought not to seek to embroil us, or endanger us by acts or 
words not allowed to our own citizens. They may say or 
do all that our own citizens may, but no more. On behalf 
of the refugee who stands in that dock, I close with that 
doctrine in complete agreement, and elect to stand or fall by 
it. Give him the measure you allow to your own people 
daily in your public streets. I ask for no more. If you 
give him no less he will cheerfully bow to your decision, 
whatever it may be. I hold in my hand a volume of which 
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liVBdrMb cf tbciBSUKls of copies have been sold in this 
c\i«iAtrr — mkL ss to this, do not think I am carrying jou 
bML 1&V far, for I shall biing yon to the writings and pnb- 
bcaiDvin$ iif iHir own times in a few minutes. This is not a 
iWrman |kQliBcaiioiL It is in English, the work of one 
Wiauan Shak^sfkewre. Herein he proceeds, according to the 
ianpsa^ «>f tb< pr«s«ent indimnent. to ^ justify the crime of 
Kanrofir,*' in a play caOed Juiims Caaar^ It is the case of a 
ittan wW was murdeined; a great and powerful £mperor, 
«« wiK^m jsliall 1 h^ reAecdng if 1 say he was assuredly as 
^TTiNii as ^le laie Ejnpfror of Russia? He was brutally 
a^^sa^ssanai^ Here is the way Shake^>eare deals with the 
^oriMidna} tran^^artioii. A ** Nihitisi ^ of that time, Brutus by 
nauMw makes this speech to his fellow-murderers : — 

"'^^lAoiw Bmuuiik stoop. 
ABd kt w: bube oar baodfl in Cmearh blood, 
X^|> to the elbovs, and beanwar our swords ; 
TlkeB wlk ve forth, even to tbe marliet-frfaee ; 
Asd wsTiiig cMir red weapons o'er oar beftds, 
liK's an err. Peace, Freedom, and liberty ! 

Ossmu .- Stoop, then, and wash. 
How many ages henoe shall this our lofty seenfi be acted over 
In States imbom, and aeeents yet unknown ? 

BnOMM : How many tones shall Caesar bleed m sport, 
Tbat now on Pompey^s basis lies along^ 
No w<nlhier than tbe dusL 
* CoMt «« .* So oft as that shall be 

So often shall the knot of us be called 
Tbe men tbat gave their country liberty.** 

Gentlemen, it occurs to me that that sounds marveDonsIy 
like what a Crown Prosecutor might call "justifying the 
crime of murder and assassination.** I spoke awhile ago of 
Charlotte Corday. Eet me read to you a poem relating to 
that criminal by the youthful and ill-fated Shelley. I shall 
not read to you his " Ode to Liberty," except that, singularly 
enough, there is a phrase in the Frethett article which seems 

imported from the vocabulary of your own poet that 

wherein some of the "rulers and sovereigns" are called 
" beasts." Shelley says : 

" Oh, Italy, gather thy blood into thy heart ; 
Bepress the beasts who make their dens thy sacred palaces. 
Oh, that the free woold stamp tbe impioos nai^e 
Of * king * into the dost— or write it there." 
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That is not all. Here is his poem on Francis Ravaillac and 
Charlotte Corday. Ravaillac was the murderer of one of 
the greatest Sovereigns France ever knew ; and Corday was 
the assassin of Marat : — 

" Yes, Francis, thine was the dear knife that tore 
A tyrant's heart-strings from his guilty breast. 

Thine was the daring, at a tyrant's gore 
To smile in triumph, to contemn the rest ; 

And thine, loved glory of thy sex, to tear 

From its base shrine a despot's haughty soul, — 

To laugh at sorrow in secure despair ; 

To mock with smiles life's lingering control. 

And triumph 'mid the griefs that round thy fate did rolL" 

Barely one page further on my learned friend, the Attorney- 
General, will find something still more worthy of his atten- 
tion : — 

" And what is sweeter to Revenge's ear 
Than the fell tyrant's last expiring yell ; 
Yes, than love's sweetest blisses'^tis more dear 
To drink the floatings of a despot's knell." 

I might proceed to considerable length with similar quota- 
tions from English writers extolling or " justifying " tyran- 
nicide. They abound in prose and verse, from the rise of 
English literature down to our own day, from the apologies 
of Milton down to the public offer of Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor to pay £100 to anyone who would assassinate 
King Ferdinand 11. of Naples. But I pass from this portion 
of the subject, the " justification of murder," to the charge 
of stirring up foreign people against their rulers, and " dis- 
turbing the peace and amity subsisting between the Queen 
and foreign sovereigns." It is the unquestionable fact that 
it may be held unlawful to stir up subjects or disturb inter- 
national peace in this way. Yet a moment's reflection 
will show why any attempt to apply such a theory in 
a consistent way would not be tolerated in this country. 
Before citing the illustrations that abound on this point, I 
must call attention to the fact — probably his Lordship has 
noticed it — that that which was deemed a necessary proceed- 
ing in former trials of this kind, has for some reason best 
known to themselves not been pursued by the Crown to-day. 
That is to say, formal proof was given by putting a com- 
petent official from the Foreign Office into the witness-box 
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) prove the amity and friendship subsisting between this 
country and foreign HHtions. Nothing of the kind has been 
done here to-day. But have the authorities of this country, 
A matter of fact, treated as criminal political writings 
calculated or intended to stir up foreign peoples or to disturb 
amity between this and other countries ? No, they have not, 
I shalj show you. Not that Crown officials dislike 
State prosecutions. Though no sport for the accused, and 
for his counsel possibly embarrassing and painful, to an 
Attorney-General like the present the opportunity is one for 
displaying the eminence of abilities which we all admire. 

LoKU Coleridge, — You are wrong, Mr. Sullivan, as to 
that matter of proving the peace subsisting. The point was 
assumed without formal proof in Peltier's case, 

Mr. Sullivan. — It had to be formally proved in other of 

Lord Colehidge. — ^The notoriety of the fact seemed to 
render the formal proof of it unnecessary in Peltier's case. 

Mr. Sullivan. — Well, my Lord, as to "notoriety" on 
the point in this case, our present position as regards inter- 
national amity, and peace and war is of a most hazy kind. 
In what quarter of the globe we are at this moment at war, 
and in what quarter we may for the moment be at peace, 
is one of tJiose problems which the jury would find it 
extremely difficult to determine (laughter). Be all this as 
it may, gentlemen, I coll attention to the fact that incite- 
ments more flagrant than this, calculated or intended to stir 
up revolt in foreign countries or to disturb the friendly rela- 
tions between England and other nations have notoriously 
tnd constantly appeared in the English press within your 
)wn time. I have mentioned the case of Mr. Savage Liuidor 
and his public reward of £100 for whosoever would shoot 
the King of Naples, and thcd was never prosecuted ; but far 
more important whs that memorable public letter of Lord 
Ellenborough, published in all the leading journals of Eng- 
land, offering his own subsci'iption, and calling for general 
subscriptions, to provide " a million of muskets " for Gari- 
baldi to invade and overthrow sovereigns with whom the 
Queen was at that moment, and long after, in amity, peace, 
and friendship. Was that illegal? Was that incitement to 
revolt? Was thai "calculated to embroil this country in 
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its relations with friendly foreign States ?" Why was not 
Lord EUenborough prosecuted ? Why was the thunderbolt 
of the Treasury solicitors reserved for the humble head of 
an unfortunate refugee like Herr Most? Was it because 
the one man was a peer, powerful and influential, that they 
cowered and permitted to him that which they now pretend 
can be allowed to no one ? Nay, Lord Ellenborough's appeal 
for the " million of muskets " to invade a friendly State and 
overthrow a friendly Sovereign, was backed up by the press 
of this country. I should not be going much too far if I 
said it was more or less backed up by Lord John Russell, 
then, I believe. Foreign Secretary. The money was raised 
and paid ; the muskets were got, and many an Englishman 
boasts that by such aid Garibaldi chased King Bomba out 
of Sicily. I will tell you why there was no prosecution 
in Lord Ellenborough's case. It was because those in 
authority well knew no British jury would convict ; because 
it would be held that howsoever flagrant such incitement, 
the English people would never part with the right of their 
press to denounce those rulers whom they regarded as 
despots or tyrants, or with the right to express revolt 
against them. Shall I be told " all this was long ago — ^fully 
twenty years ago ; such liberty would not be permitted now 
that we have the most liberal of Liberal Governments in 
power, and the most vigilant and most able of Attorney- 
Generals in ofiice.". The Attorney-General, when he comes 
to reply^ may say, "If such language as that of Shelley, 
or Savage I^dor, or Lord EUenborough, were published 
apropos of an attempted or accomplished murder of a Sove- 
reign, no Government would hesitate to prosecute." We 
shall see. Some twelve years subsequently to Orsini's 
attempt to assassinate Louis Napoleon, and indeed a few 
years subsequently to the chasing of Bourbon rule out of 
Italy by the aid of Lord Ellenborough's muskets, there was 
issued in this city of London, in the year 1864, this publi- 
cation which I hold in my hand. It was scattered in 
hundreds in the streets of London. It was published by 
Frederick Farrah, of the Strand. It is entitled the " Litera- 
ture of Tyrannicide, Killing no Murder, by Colonel Titus, a 
Royalist Assassin." The pamphlet of Colonel Titus was, in 
fact, published by him in the time of the Protector — of 
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Oliver Cromwell — and wfts an argument publicly put for- 
ward by him for the assaasination of Cromwell. It occurred 
to some citizens of t-ondou, in the year of our Lord 1864, to 
republish this volume of 1652, with a special application to 
the desirable destruction of Lonis Napoleon. It bears on' 
the title-page a motto, an extract — "From the revolutionary 
epic of ^Ir. Benjamin Disraeli." Just hearken to the 
"justification of the crime of murder," which that distin- 
guished poet and statesman gives us : — 

" Bleeeed be the h an<! tlmC darea to ideld 
The regicidal etael tbat ahall redeem 
A nation's sorrow with a tyraat'B blood." 

I may say that I have here in court, from the British 
Museum, the original edition of Loi-d Beaconsfleld's works 
in which this passage appears. I cite this remarkable 
passage not for the purpose of censure or reproach upon the 
author. In mentioning his name now, one is bound to do 
so, whatever his politics may be, and whether he be political 
foe or friend, with the sympathy and the respect which is 
demanded over the newly-made grave of one so eminent and 
so gifted. But, saying so much, just mark the sentiment : — 

"Bleaaed be the haod that darea to wield 
The regicidal eteel that shall redeem 
A nation's sorrow with a tjTsut'a blood." 
Did you see the Attorney -General's face an hour ago when 
reacting to you the awful phrase of my poor client, "It was 
a good throw." His countenance conveyed to you the 
dreadful execration merited by a sentiment like that. "It 
was a good throw." But what has the right honourable 
gentleman to say to this passage from the poem of the late 
First Minister of the Crown. Blessing the regicidal steel? 
So much for the title-page of the pamphlet. I now bring 
you to the preface. The writers of the preface of 1864 say, 
"The Emperor who thus forces the study of tyrannicide 
Dpon Europe is the Imt man who ought to scream out at the 
idea of it. When he ceases to oppress, the idea of tyrant- 
killing will die out in Europe. The people regard a tyrant 
as the toothache of a nation ; the tyrannicide as the dentist 
of freedom, who stops the pains, and gives peace by the only 
means possible." Compare this with anything written by my 
client. I certainly should be sorry to have the difBcult task 
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of defending the language I have just read to you, either as 
an advocate, or in any other capacity. Yet, gentlemen o£ 
die jury, thifl was publicly printed and sold through the 
streets of your great metropolis. Was it because its authors 
were Englishmen, and not humlile Germau refugees, that 
they had full liberty bo to do ? " The people regard a tyrant 
as the toothache of a nation ; and the tyrannicide aa the 
dentist of freedom, who stops the pain, and gives peace by 
the only means possible," Again I say compare that with 
anything written by the prisoner in the dock. The pam- 
phlet — it is from the modem preface from which I have been 
quoting — was, as 1 have told you, written by the Royalist 
gentleman whom King Charles the Second rewarded by 
taking him into his service after the Restoration. 

The Attorney-Geneeai,. — Do you mean this very pam- 
phlet ? 

Mr. Sullivan. — Tes ; the pamphlet, the original pamphlet 
which was republished with the preface I have quoted in 
1864. It was, as I havesaid, thought so good an argument for 
the assassination of Louis Napoleon that it was reprinted and 
sold, in fact circulated, broadcast throughout England, and 
was never interfered with from that day to this. One more, 
turning from this question of tyrannicide to the question 
of inciting foreign peoples to rebel, or disturbing friendly 
relations of foreign nations with this country, I would recall 
as a historical fact the remarkable circumstances of the 
writings in the Times newspaper immediately following upon 
the coup dSlat of 1851. There appeared in the Tvmen of 1852 
a aeries of letters, signed " An Englishman," which for 
literary merit and political importance command for their 
author the highest honour and pcaise. They dealt with the 
then Emperor of Fi-ance. They dealt with him ruthlessly ; 
they exposed his breach of faith ; they tore him to pieces ; 
they denounced him as a despot and a tyrant, Were such 
writings not calculated to disturb the amity and peace 
then subsisting between France and England? Yel, if any 
Minister bad proposed to prosecute the Times for these 
denunciations of Louis Napoleon, who doubts that he would be 
hurled from place and power amidst the execrations of the 
British people. I will give you a more remarkable instance 
still, from an authorship more distinguished, more illustrious. 
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I hold in my hand a pamphlet written by one to whom I hope 
you will not deny, whatever your politics may be, the title of 
the foremost Englishman of bis age, the present Prime 
Minister of England. The pamphlet is entitled " Two Letters 
on the Political Prosecutions in Naples, by the Right Hon- 
onrable W. E. Gladstone, addressed, by permission, to the 
Earl of Aberdeen," The distinguished writer had, it would 
seem, gone to the South of Europe, and there he witnessed 
despotism and oppression which wrung his soul. Ah, gentle- 
men, had be taken a journey due North instead of due South ; 
had be gone to St, Petersburg instead of the Bay of Naples, 
he might have found material for a pamphlet even more 
thrilling than this. He returned to England, and published 
these letters, and you shall hear his indictment of the ruler 
who then sat on the Neapolitan throne " in peace and amity 
with Her Majesty's Government." Here are his words : — ■ 
" Tbere in a general mipreasioa that the orgsnieation of tbe Govem- 
meDta of Southern Ital; ia defective ; that the admin istratiort of justice 
ia tainted with corruption ; that instanceB oF abuae or cruelty otDong 
auhoniinate pnblic fiinttionarieH are not uncommon, and that political 
offences are puLished with Beverlty, and with no ^eat regard to the 
formB of justice. I advert to this vague suppositJOD of a given state of 
things for the purpose of stating that, had it been acoqrate, I should 
have apared mjaelf this lahonr. The difference between the Gunteat 
OQtline tlmt s momeDt's handling of the pencil ekEtcbee, and the deepest 
coIouriDg of the moat elaboratelj-tinished porttajt, but feebl; illuatrstea 
the lelatioD of these vagus suppositions to tht aclual truth of tlie 
Niiapohtan caae. It is not mere imperfeclion, not corruptitM itt Une 
guorferi, not occanoaal tmerUy, that I am about to describe : it ia 
iitcenanl, aystemaljc, deliberate, TialatioD of the law by the power 
appointed to watch over and maintain it It is auch viola^on of homao 
and written law aa Ihia, carried on for the purpoae of violating every 
other law, unwritten and eternal, human and divine ; it is the wbolenJe 
persGcuticii of virtue when united with intelligence, operating upnn luofa 
a seals that entire claases may with truth ba aaid to be its object, M 
that the Government ia in bitter and cruel, oa well as ia illegal, hoatility 
to whatever in the nation really livea and movea, and fomu th« 
maiDBpring of praotical progress and improvemeut ; it is the mefvi 
profanation of public nligion, by iU nolorioia alliaiiec, in llu gmmraiKg 
ponxri vith t/ie viiilalioa of every moral lav! under the itimalatUa of fear 
ajid vengeanix; it ia the perfect prostitution of the judicial office which 
baa made it, under veils only too threadbare and tranaparent, the 
degraded recipient of the vOeet and clumaieat forgeries, got np wilfolly 
and deliberately by (he immediate' advisers of the Crown for the parpoie 
of deatroying the peace, the freedam—^ye, and even if not by capital 
sentencea, the life of meo among the most virtuous, upright, intelligent, 
diatingQisbed, ur rttSneil of the whole oouimuuity ; it ia tbe savage and 
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cowardly system of mbriil, as well as in the lower degree of physical, 
torture, through which the senteaces extracted from the debased courts 
of justice are carried into effect. The effect of all this is total inversion 
of all the moral and social ideas. Law, instead of being respected, is 
odious. Forctj and not affection, is the foundation of Government. 
There is no association, but a violent antagonism, between the idea ot 
freedom and that of order. The governing power, which teaches of 
itself that it is the image of God upon earth, is clothed, in the view of 
the overwhelming majority of the thinking public, with all the vices for 
its attributes. I have seen and heard the strong and too true expression 
used, 'This is the negation of God erected into a system of Govemmemt,* " 

Grentlemen, can you find me in the English language an 
indictment of force more terrible than this, directed against 
a public Government in a civilised country. I speak of its 
force, and such force in such a document is a very distinct 
thing from rudely violent language. Estimate the fact of 
such a publication by such a man upon any Government in 
Europe, and tell me then that this was not a publication by 
the present Prime Minister of England directly tending to 
stir up the subjects of King Ferdinand, and of "disturb- 
ing the peace and amity subsisting between him and our 
Sovereign." Why, as a matter of fact, it did disturb these 
relations. It did lead to reclamations and complaint, not 
only from the King of Naples, but from other rulers besides. 
But, as I have said, if Mr. Gladstone wrote thus of Naples 
and of southern prisons, ah! what might not we expect 
from his glowing pen, had he told us the story of the suffer- 
ings and the martyrdom of the Polish people, of the count- 
less thousands who have trod that via dolorosa from Russia 
to the eternal snows of Polar regions. Shall I be told that 
though Mr. Gladstone's letters were incitements, and did 
tend to stir up strife, yet they were expressed in beautiful 
and classical language. I answer, that this rather sharpens 
their edge, and intensifies their offence, if offence it be. My 
client dannot write in the polished style of Mr. Gladstone, 
although it may be that if Mr. Gladstone had his story to 
tell, his wounds to feel, his persecution to move him, even 
our Prime Minister, great and lofty as is his position, noble 
as is his i]itellect, and polished as is his style, might bui*st 
into execration somewhat as this man in the dock has done. 
But Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet was published some eighteen 
years ago, and I promised that I would bring the record of 
English publications down to our own time, and to this very 
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year. The pamphlet which I now hold in my hand ia erne 

published twelve months ago, and sold at the present day, 
sold at this very hour, while I stand here addressing yon, in 
the streets of London. It is entitled "Blood, Bullets, and 
Bayonets ; or, an Appeal to the Half-starved, Herring- 
gut(ed, Poverty-stricken, Parish -damned Inhabitants of the 
Disunited Kingdom ! Price One Penny. London : Printed 
and Published by D. Chatterton, 58, Cromer-street, Gray's 
Inn Road, W.C., and of all Newsagents." 

I^ow, gentlemen, bear well in mind, as you listen to what 
I am about to read, that this pamphlet is on public sale to- 
day in your streets. The attention of the Atturney-General 
was publicly called to its existence as long ago as the middle 
of April, by one of the leading London jouiTials of the 
Empire — I mean the Pall Mali Gazdte. It begins, " Oh, 
brothers and sisters of the industrial order, how long will 
you suffer to be the victims of the Land and Money Bobbers 
of the House of Commons, of the Lords, Dukes, and Devilg 
of the House of Peers, of the Shareholders and Capitalist 

Class in every shape and form, headed by " But I find 

in the passage I have begun to read — I find myself compelled 
to omit some lines and some phrases so utterly indecent in 
their reflections upon the Sovereign of this country, her 
Majesty the Queen, that not even for the purpose of this 
defence can I allow myself to parade them here. 

The Attorney- General, — I am very unwilling to inter- 
rupt my learned friend, but realty my attention has not been 
turned to what he now alludes to. 

Lord Coleridge. — I am glad you interrupted. I don't 
quite see the comparison which Mr. Sullivan has drawn. 
Historical things have been recognised by long habit, and 
the great writers have passed into history, and people have 
a right to read them. But I think a thing written the other 
day, unless you show any special circumstances, stands on a 
different ground. 

The Attorney- General. — I never heard of this publica- 
tion until the present moment. It was never called to my 
attention. I understand it was written within a few weeks 
past. 

Mr. SnLUVAN. — No, no I It is a year or more on sale in 
the public streets. However, X recognise the force of the 
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dislioction which your Lordship has drawn, and I ahall not 
proceed with this abominable production. The Crown objects 
to reading it, and I shall proceed no further ; but if I had 
read it, the jury would have had a startling comparison 
before them between what is prosecuted on the part of my 
client, but permitted to English publishers in High Holbom, 
London. 

Gentlemen, hefore I draw these observations to a close, it 
will perhaps have occurred to you that there was a topic 
upon which I was very likely to dwell, and which you will 
notice I have passed by. I have not gone into the political 
history of Russia, or the peraonal history of its rulers. I 
have not examined the workings of that dreadful system 
that has laid the mine for these esplosions — that system of 
horrible repression and despotism which I hold accountable 
for the miseries and the crimes that appal the world. Yes, 
the system which, as I had almost said, left to the wretched 
people no other resort than the shocking struggle in which 
we see them engaged. Would to God they were permitted 
more honourable weapons, a more legitimate resort, and 
I could thereby accomplish more worthy deeds. Enough for 
me to rely upon the patent historical fact of the place which 
Russia Jills in the political system of Europe, overshadowing 
our Continent with the gloom of an ever-preeent influence 
in behalf of despotism and in repression of constitutional 
liberty — ever ready to intervene or interpose, whether in 
Hungary or in Naples, wherever it saw the onward march 
of liberal institutions. And what has this system called 
forth in Russia ? Has it given security or peace or satisfac- 
tion ? Has this been the first attempt on the life of the late 
Czar ? No. Scarcely a year has passed for the last quarter 
of a century in which there has not been a conspiracy of 
some sort, or an attempt of some description upon the life of 
the Russian ruler. These things are matters of history for 
ua — they are matters of deplorable personal experience for 
men like my client. Gentlemen, 1 have spoken little of him ; 
the history of his life is strange but most instructive. He 
belongs to a class of men who at the first never contemplated 
or attempted more than open, peaceful, legitimate, political 
propaganda of their opinions. In 1848, in Berlin as else- 
where, the King effusively granted and profusely swore 
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eternal fidelity to a Constitution. We know that when the 
reaction came in Berlio, as elsewhere, this ruler's oaths v 
forgotUn, Bud a system of despotism was recommenced. ' 
There were men who saw these things, who de^ii'ed to combat 
this retrograde spirit, who were auiioua for constitutional 
liberty, and they did combat it at first, and they have always 
desired to do so — openly, fairly, and within the law. Gentle- 
men, inch by inch these men have been driven from that 
open platform. Lawful, public agitation bas been denied to 
them by the iron system of Prince Bismarck; and if they ' 
have been forced upon extreme resorts which neither you 
nor I can approve, let us place the blame and the goift upon ' 
those who really deserve it. This man who stands before 
you to-day in the dust of that dock is no vile criminal 
merely because he has been thus prosecuted. He has been 
a Member of Parliament in the German Assembly, returned 
to that Assembly again and again by the votes of a large 
constituency. Yet he has spent during the last seven years 
not less than five or six years in State prisons, pursued from 
point to point by Prince Bismarck, the real prosecutor — no, , 
I Correct myself and say the man who most desires a verdict « 
in this case, because to put it otherwise might seem to make 
a reflection upon the Attorney- General. Jos^t contemplate 
the pretexts on which Bismarck has hunted this man through 
every town of Germany. On the most notable o 
was sent to prison for publicly declaring disapproval of the 
annual celebration of the Battle of Sedan. My client said 
that that dreadful war was a great butchery which, in the . 
interests of reconciliation and friendship between the peoples 
of France and Germany, ought to be banished from recollec- 
tion. For this "crime" he spent twelve months in a prison 
cell. At last, life at home being impossible for him, be 
came here to England with all these feelings against Con- 
tinental despotism burning in his heart. And yet, gentlemen, 
what is his record here in London ? Let me remind you of 
what I remarked upon in the earlier portion of this address, ' 
that not an act or word of his, but this one article, has been 
found by fhe police to put in evidence against him. It is not 
language reiterated from week to week, but the one wild 
shout of passionate, and one might say brutal, triumph, from 
a man who sees in that mangled human form, over whioh ' 
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we might grieve, no object of sympathy or pity, but rather 
of vengeance and hate. He thinks at that moment only of 
his comrades who have fallen beneath that despot's power. 
Gentlemen, consider these things for my client, and give 
him not less liberty than you accord to your own citizens in 
your own publications. ^ Judge him not too severely. Enter 
as far as your functions and duties will allow into the feel- 
ings of this man, into the motives of this man, and say — for 
this is what you have to find — ^was his intent and object to 
stir lip war between England and Russia, or rather was not 
his intent to bring about political changes, beneficial and 
constitutional, in the Russian empire. 

Gentlemen, the fate of my client is indeed in your hands, 
but, misunderstand me not, I pray, if I say that in one sense 
you are incompetent to arbitrate his case. You Englishmen, 
happily for you, cannot estimate the magnitude of the issues 
that are joined between this man and his merciless and 
almost omnipotent foes. You, blessed with all that makes 
political life a healthful and honourable resort for the free 
citizens of a free land ; you who can know the horrors of 
despotism save only as the dweller in a tropical clime may 
know of the privations of arctic suffering, namely by the 
artist's pencil or the narrator's pen ; how can you judge 
adequately the mental and physical tortures that impel the 
actions and shape the utterances of those men — men to 
whom your free constitutional system is as the blessed day- 
light to the eyes of the long dungeon-blind. Will you apply 
to my client in all severity the rules and regulations of pro- 
priety of language and moderation of speech that would be 
a law in your circumstances ? As well expect the victim on 
the rack to express himself in the accents of those who feel 
no pang of pain. As well expect the combatant in some 
terrific struggle to demean himself according to the conduct 
of peaceful life. So, gentlemen, that dreadful tragedy in 
St. Petersburg which moved so deeply our human sympathies 
was to these men but the fall, the welcome overthrow, of 
their most powerful foe. Howsoever revolting to your feelings 
or to mine the Freiheifs shout of savage victory may be, this 
man could no more shed a tear over the bier of that dead 
Emperor than could eighty years ago a Pole mourn for the 
murder of the Emperor Paul, or a French Royalist refugee 
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weep for the fate of Bonaparte. Tbe pent-up feelrngs of 
trampled humanity wiU find vent at such a. dreadful momeat 
in utterances that must be judged by all that surround and 
all that has gone before. Sear deeply in mind, I adjure you, 
the writings and the pabhcations which I have adduced aa 
written and published here, in this country, by English-born 
men. Bear well in mind, I entreat you, the circumstances to 
which I have already turned your attention ; that this is the 
solitary puhiication of the freikeit, the only one upon which 
the Crown could lay its hand in complaint or accusation — 
this one wild cry of vengeful exultation bursting from a 
despairing soul. This is not the case of a man shown to 
you to have been pursuing every week a course of provoca- 
tion or crime. This is not the case of a man whom the 
London police, with all their myriad sources of secret infor- 
mation, and prompted in his case by their Prussian abettors, 
have been able to insinuate, much less to prove against him 
complicity oi' connexion in the slightest degree, with Con- 
tinental conspiracy or act of violence. No, gentlemen, it is 
the case of a man to whom Prince Bismarck's police have 
now left neither country nor home; whom they have con- 
signed to the life of an outcast and a fugitive, and whom they 
have pursued to-day to hia last refuge under God's aky. Yes, 
this banned and hunted man — hunted by the despots of 
Europe, like a wild beast of the chase, stands to-day in hia 
last sanctuary ; stands here in that dock under the gegis of a 
British jury, on the last spot of earth where the life of a 
Continentai refugee is secure or free. Bight well he knows 
what there is behind this prosecution for him. He has had 
a dismal esperience of State prosecutions. It may be at 
this very moment, while I am speaking, that the scene around ' 
us fades from his view, and in imagination he sees the figures 
of his lost comrades who, one by one, driven from the open 
platform of legitimate agitation, have been swept from his 
aide to where they will never be seen or heard of more. Ah, 
gentlemen, tUs is dreadful work. These men are by some 
called criminals and miscreants ; by others they are called 
heroes and martyrs ; I call them the hapless victims of 
detestable despotisms. I mind me well their terrible record. 
No more than you are am J called upon to approve all the 
incidents of their terrible struggle, or to subscribe to all the 
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articles of their creed. But do not tell ipe that the countless 
thousands of such men who have fallen, and who every day 
fall in that struggle, were born criminals, or that they might 
not, under skies of freedom, have lived lives of honour and 
usefulness and peace. Do we not know what phantom, what 
hope has beckoned them on upon this path of uttermost 
suffering, and has made welcome for Uiem the road to 
Siberian exile, every stone of it wetted with the blood-drops 
of those who have gone before. Did I say that your verdict 
could close upon these men their last asylum ? Not so ! I 
should have said, the last now remaining to them on this side 
of the globe. Years have rolled by since the poet sang that 
" Westward the star of empire takes its way." It will be 
an evil day for England if the star of liberty, moving in 
the same track, sink behind our western horizon, and a refuge 
for the oppressed be no longer found on this side of the great 
ocean. How say you, gentlemen of the jury, shall it be so? 
No, no ! Not if you by your verdict can bequeath to your 
children and your country a boast as proud, a hope as high, 
as ever fired freeman's heart ; that howsoever elsewhere their 
despotism of blood and iron may prevail ; howsoever beneath 
the hurricane of war — if it should come — the principles of 
human liberty may' seem to go down ; here, here, on English 
soD, should ^^ Freedom's banner, torn but flying, stream like a 
thundercloud against the wind !" 
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On Wednesday afternoon, 15th November, 1876, the staff of The Nation seized the 
occasion of Mr. A. M. Sullivan's retirement from the Press and departure for London 
to present him with an address and a testimoniaL Besides the members of the 
staff, who attended in full force, there were present Mr. T. D. Sullivan (editor of 
T?ie NaMon), Mr. D. B. Sullivan, B.L., and Mr. Donal Sullivan (manager of The 
Nation). The children of Mr. T. D. Sullivan were also present. At four o'clock — 
tbe hour fixed for the presentation — Mr. A. M. Sullivan arrived, accompanied by 
his wife and children. As he entered the room he was greeted by a hearty round 
of cheering. When he had taken his seat, Mr. Thomas Horan addressed him, 
stating that he had been deputed to present the Testimonial and to read the 
Address, the text of which was as follows: — 

'■'■ Address of Tvca Nation Staff to Alexandsb Mabtin Sullivan, Barrister-at Lawj 

Member qf Parliament for the Countp of Lout?i, 

"DBAS Sir, 

"The moment having arrived at which we must say good-bye to yon, we 
cannot let pass the occasion without uniting to assure you of oar gratitude and 
' affection, as well as our admiration and esteem. 

" The public position which you have held and adorned for so many years in 
Ireland, has ever been one demanding and obtaining at your hands a rare union 
of public spirit and personal force. You brought into the press of conflict a 
courage undaunted and undauntable, a genius of the bright and sympathetic 
Celtic type, and an energy that deemed inaction shame. Yours is now a twofold 
guerdon— the ratification of your acts by the fiat of your conscience, and the 
concentration of feeling which has gathered around your name the gratitude, 
love, and honour of the people. 

"Men recognise in you, sir, not the Journalist alone, but also the Historian and 
the Orator. As a Journalist, you have upheld with all your native force of 
character the political convictions of your life, and for the sake of those convic- 
tions you have braved the worst that could come with a firmness never shaken, 
and endured the worst that came with a dignity from which none could withhold 
respect. As a Historian, you have renewed with a pencil of vivid flame the time- 
dimmed lights of the land's heroic story. As an Orator, you have won for your- 
self companionship and rank with the masters of thrilling thought and rhythmic 
speech, and the verdict of other peoples has certified this right of yours as well as 
the heartfelt homage of your own. 

" Thus far we have simply said what is matter of public knowledge. It now, 
dear sir, remains for us who have known you, during the lapse of many years, as 
the Principal of the establishment in which your memory will long be cherished, 
to testify that, in word and act, you were always the kind adviser and ever the 
thoughtful helper to us alL The virtues of your undeviating course as a public 
man were crowned by your winning graces in private life; nor could it be cause 
of surprise to those who knew you as well as we did, that every one admitted to 
your acquaintance became your friend, and every friend of yours your champion. 

" You go, sir, in the prime of your intellectual vigour, to labour in a profession 
which your character will dignify and your stately powers of intellect exalt ; you 
go forth from your native land with the blessings of many hearts upon your 
future. Remember, sir, that your fame is a part of your country's heritage; and 
sometimes, when your eyes are cast on the slight tokens of our deep regard for 
you, which we ask you to accept with these our parting words, let a thought of 
yours be given to your friends beyond the sea— to the friends by whom yon can 
never be forgotten. 
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in my curwr ims qvietly w poasiUe, A^ to mysetf ^ speaking 
in pireaence of our friends of the Press^ who wiQ gi¥e my 
words to the outer world, I am afr^d that the public at 
large would hardly understand me if I were to speak on thia 
occasion with all the warmth that I feel. J turn to you, my 
kind friends, whose Address I have heard, to say that no 
journalist in Ireland ever received from his staff more over- 
flowing tokens of personal attachment and fidelity than I 
received from you. One-and-twenty years ago, on the 
retirement of Mr. Duffy, as I prefer to call him — now 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy-^from this grand old journal, I 
became proprietor and editor of The Natioru That is a long 
tune, and it is a great pride to me to find that the staff ol 
that day is so numerously represented by the men whom I 
see around me. Many members of the old staff — ^I am glad 
to say most of them-^have gone to better positions, but no 
man ever served with me who did not carry with him to 
his new sphere of action my warmest sympathies and my 
best wishes for his welfare. The relations between U3, as 
you have said, have not been the ordinary relations between 
employer and employees ; they have been of a more fraternal 
and intimate character — those of confidence and affection. 
I have reason to know that if grief, or trouble, or harm, ever 
threatened me, there was not a man amongst you who would 
not risk his life to serve me. Nothing will ever afford me 
more gratification than to look on these tokens of your regard. 
I wish that I could have been more worthy of your kind 
feelings towards me as the head of this establishment. And 
now permit me to say a word to my literary comrades of the 
staff of this journal. The staff of The Nation occupy not merely 
a critical and onerous but a lofty and honourable position in 
Irish literature. I hope they will always be mindful of that 
fact and of the duties that appertain to it. It affords me 
much pride and gratification to think that I leave The Nation 
under the brightest and happiest auspiees for that journal 
and the cause which it has always represented. I am proud 
to knoW) as you all know, that it is su3tained by a powerful 
and prosperous constituency \ that it is looked up to with 
friendly feelings and deference by a large portion of the 
Pres« of this country. But the time9 were not always fto 
bright with the prineiples of Vie N/aiifn^ with the journal 
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and its staff. There have been hours of trial when, if timid 
counsels or mercenary consideralions could have polluted 
thia sanctuary of national opinion, Tlie Nation might have 
deflected from the course which would have been worthy of 
the journal of Dayis and Duffy. 

You know thrnughout those troubled jean 
Whnt KlormH our daikling pathway swept — 

When, benting Lack our llirooging Svara, 
By futb alone our mnrcli we kept. 

I commit to your hands, and to the hands of my brother, 
Mr, T. D. Sullivan, thia trust, with the great consolation 
that he has grown up amongst you all, that he is no stranger 
to you, and that he will feel towards each one of you as I 
felt myself. If he failed to do so ho should poorly represent 
my feelings. There is a critical time, it may be, at hand, 
for The Nation newspaper and the popular Press in Ireland, 
I cannot disguise from myself that, within a short time, the 
staff of The Nation may bo put to the test in aa hour of 
crucial trial, I hope that in that moment they will be true 
to Ireland — that they will counsel her with lirmneas, with 
wisdom, and with courage. 

By tlie good you Iibto wrongbt, 
By all you l.nve tboujht, 

And suffered, and done, 
By your souls I implore yoD 

Be lent to your niiasioD, 

liemeinbailng that ens 

or the two patliH before yoa 

Slopes down to perdition ! 
To you have been given. 

Not |;renar[cB nnd gold, 
But tlie love lUat lives long 

And waxes not cold. 
And the zeal tliivt hatli stiivan 
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of the strong. 
I wish that my successors here may be assured by this 
kindly demonstration, if occasionally their iiearts sink under 
the difficulties of the moment, that the Irish people an 
never unmindful of or ungrateful for true and honest services 
rendered, and that the man who tries to do his duty b^ 
hia country will bo repaid a thousandfold by overflowii^ 
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affection and confidence. Excuse these disjointed sentences. 
I have tried to say a few words, not in the form of a set 
reply — ^I have preferred, surrounded here by my wife and 
little children, to tender to you in this way their and my 
own grateful thanks for this demonstration, while bidding 
you, as I now do— -a heartfelt FarewelL 



OMISSION. 



The tittjoined Jntroduetory Note to the Speech on the Zulu War, 
ddwered in the Houte of Commons on the £7th Pdyruary^ 1879, wan 
accidentally omitted from its proper place at page 72 : — 

The eirenmstances under which this speech was delivered are described in the 
following sketch by the Parliamentary Correspondent of Tlie Liverpool Journal:-^ 

'*Bat the debate was not to be wholly and unintermptedly dreary, for near the 
end of it there came a speech from Mr. SalUvan, the member for Louth, which drove 
away all dulness for the time, and lighted up tbo debate as a lightning flash illumi- 
nates the sky on a murky night. The speech was short, bat the effect must have 
been startUnir. These people had been droning for several hours about mere money 
matters. *How much is wanted? how do you mean to raise it? We must not 
discuss the policy of war, you know; the time is not come for that; we must wait 
for more papers,* and so on and so on, according to precedent and old use and wont. 
Meanwhile Mr. Sullivan sat in his place (m the second bench from the floor below the 
gangway, in what we call the rookery of the Home Rulers, listening with what 
patience he could muster, and an Irishman's patience is by no means inexhaustible. 
At last, when Sir Stafford had in his dryest style delivered his winding-up speech, 
Sulliyan's patience gave out, and up he sprang, and, kicking all precedent aside and 
knooking old use and wont head over heels, he stormed into the debate like a tornado. 
... * Very untimely and too violent,' I think I hear Mr. Namby-Pamby mutter. 
Untimely ! When ought a wsr to be ciiticised if not when money is demanded for 
carrying on the war; and as to violence, Chatham was more violent when he 
denounced the American war, a-id so were Burke and Sheridan when they impeached 
Warren Bastings, and Charles Fox when he thundered against the French War. Go 
your ways, Mr. Sullivan, you have said the right thing at the right time and in the 
right manner, a )d 1 applaud you, and when I go to the House I will seek yon out and 
shake yon by the hand.*' 

The correspondent of The Wea^ord People thus referred to it:-*' The vote for 
£1,500,000 for carrying on the war in South Africa, which was under discussion later 
<m in the same evffliing, gave rise to two incidents worthy of special note. The flrst 
was the speech of Mr. Sullivan. The eloquence which pervaded it from beginning to 
end, and the exalted sentiments of patriotism and liberty which it breathed, were 
the subjects of general admiration on both sides of the House. It produced a deep 
effect*' 
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